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IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


HIS has developed into an age of specialization, 
Tow if railroads have not become specialists with 

regard to the nature of the traffic they handle, 
many of them, at least, have come to be regarded as 
being particularly equipped to meet the traffic needs 
of different lines of industry. Such a situation un- 
questionably has made the Lehigh Valley the premier 
flour carrying railroad of the East. 

This does not mean that the Lehigh Valley has spe- 
cialized in flour only—it has a remarkably diversified 
traffic, being one of the largest anthracite carriers and 
an important factor in other lines of business for 
which it has built many important facilities in which 
the flour shipper and receiver are in no way interested. 
It has, however, at the same time given careful thought 
to the needs of the flour traffic, with the result that the 
Lehigh Valley has been placed in a dominant position 
in the handling of this business. About one third of 
the road’s total tonnage into New York is flour. 

Greater New York, undoubtedly, has been respon- 


_Sible for a great deal of the study given to the flour 


business. The demands of the trade there require 
adequate facilities, not only for the prompt and effi- 
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cient handling of flour for the use of the greater city 
and its environs, but also for the delivery of flour 
for export to ocean-going steamships. 

Gathered on the Jersey shore of its great harbor 
are most of the important railroads reaching New 
York. How to get the freight these roads have carried 
as far as the Hudson River across to Manhattan Island 
or to Brooklyn, on the Long Island shore—how to do 
this efficiently and economically—is the most serious 
problem of the harbor expert. There are no bridges, 
as yet, across the Hudson River; one is now being 
discussed. The tubes that run beneath it are for pas- 
senger service only, although a vehicular tunnel is 
under construction. What comes to New York, there- 
fore, at least for the present, must be floated across 
the river on a carfloat or in a covered barge to which 
the shipment has been transferred on the Jersey side. 
It is more than likely, too, that. this plan will continue 
for many more years, in view of the care with which 
the handling of flour traffic has been worked out by 
such roads as the Lehigh Valley. 

From a flour standpoint, sight never has been lost 
of the fact that the needs of the traffic require the 
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maintenance of proper storage facilities within easy 
reach of the city. The enormous consumption, making 
it necessary to take every possible precaution against 
a shortage due to any cause whatever, and the ever- 
changing market conditions, are responsible for this 
and for special arrangements the Lehigh Valley, for 
instance, has made to meet the situation. 

The Lehigh Valley has three terminals on the Jersey 
shore, one on a basin opening directly on the Hudson 
River and immediately across from Wall Street, in the 
lower section of New York City, and two others on 
upper New York Bay,—National Docks,—where its 
grain elevator and other facilities are located, and 
Claremont, of which more later. It is in the first, 
however, known as the Jersey City Terminal, that the 
miller and flour merchant are particularly interested. 

There are nine piers jutting out into the basin 
which opens into the Hudson River at this terminal, five 
covered and four open. Of the five covered piers, 
three—G, I and E—are given over almost exclusively 
to the flour trade. Pier G is three stories high, with 
a capacity of 300 cars. It has two tracks in the pit, 
with a capacity of 22 cars, nine electric escalators for 
taking flour to the second and third stories, and five 
bag chutes and nine 
spiral chutes for get- 
ting it down. Pier I 
is also three stories 
high, has a capacity of 
$30 cars, and two tracks 
of 22-car capacity in 
the pit. It is equipped 

“with six electric escala- 

tors, three: bag chutes 
and three spiral chutes. 
Pier E is two stories 
high, with a capacity of 
50 cars,served by tracks 
with a 10-car capacity 
and having a full com- 
plement of escalators, 
chutes, etc. All three 
piers are equipped with 
portable elevators for 
piling. bagged flour. 

The piers are, well 
protected against fire 
loss, having automatic 
sprinkler systems, ex- 
tinguishers, stand pipes, 
etc., enabling patrons 
to obtain the lowest 
possible insurance rates. 

For shipments of 
flour for export the Lehigh Valley has special facilities 
at. Jersey City and at Claremont Terminal for the 
berthing of ocean-going steamers, making possible the 
prompt and efficient loading of flour or other com- 
modities direct from cars to steamer. 

The physical handling of flour is given special 
attention. The large volume of this traffic on the 
Lehigh Valley makes it possible for the road to keep 
regularly assigned gangs at its Jersey City piers, and 
through many years’ experience these laborers have 
learned how to handle flour in a manner that will 
avoid damage to bags. They have also been educated 
in regard to the necessity of watching every bag han- 
died and to note defects, such as torn or soiled bags. 
Attention is called promptly to these, so that they 
may be put in proper shipping condition by mending 
or transferring the contents to new packages. 

. A force of sweepers is maintained to keep the 


. floors of the piers clean, and thus avoid soiling of the 


bags. In rehandling flour from dock to car or dock 

to boat, care is taken to see that clean cars are selected, 

and the stowers, under the supervision of the checker, 

place the bags so that they will reach destination, in 
condition. 

loading a barge with flour the deck is exam- 

the barge captain and the checker, and the 

kept clean, that all packages may be prop- 
rotected. 

Flour for export, when not loaded into ships 
at its own terminals, moves in Lehigh Valley 
barges to wherever the ship is moored. Here, 

Lehigh Valley service shows itself. In the past 

years the road has practically rebuilt its New 
harbor fleet. The barges used for flour service 
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represent the most modern construction from every 
standpoint calculated to prevent damage to shipments, 
and powerful tugs insure prompt deliveries under all 
circumstances. 

Flour for the New York City market is delivered 
to New York City piers in cars on steel carfloats of 
The Lehigh Valley has 
three Hudson River piers, three East River piers on 
the Manhattan side, one on Wallabout basin in Brook- 
lyn, and one on the Harlem River in the Bronx. All 
of these pier stations have been located with a view to 
their being accessible to the largest number of indus- 
tries, and by common acceptance Pier 44, East River, 
at the foot of Jackson Street, is in an ideal location, 
because of its accessibility to the most thickly settled 
sections of the city. While there are ample flour 
facilities at all the Lehigh Valley’s New York piers, 
Pier 44 represents the last word in development of 
this character. Pier 44 is two stories high, with a 
working capacity of 54 cars. It is equipped with an 
elevator, two escalators and two spiral chutes, which 
permit the loading of flour direct from the second floor 
of the pier to trucks on the ground floor backed up to 
the chutes. The pier is amply protected against fire. 


the most modern construction. 





Lehigh Valley Pier No, 44, East River, New York City 


Reference has heretofore been made to the Lehigh 
Valley’s Claremont Terminal, its newest development. 
Located directly on New York Bay, this terminal 
affords easy berthing space for the largest ocean-going 
ships. It is directly in line with the Narrows, the 
entrance to the upper bay. The facilities there include 
an 800-foot warehouse two stories high, having a 
storage capacity of 600 cars. It is constructed of 
steel,, concrete-and wire glass, absolutely fireproof 
throughout, being divided into four compartments, each 
of which may be operated independently of the other. 
Fou. five-ton elevators operate between the upper and 
lower floors, and there are chutes and other facilities 
for the prompt and efficient handling and storage of 
freight. The warehouse is served by two tracks of 
50-car capacity, making it possible to load direct from 
steamer to cars, or vice versa, avoiding extra handling 
and higher labor costs. 

On an open pier adjacent to the warehouse, with a 
capacity of 118 cars, there is a 30-ton gantry crane 
capable of handling the largest shipments between 


- vessels and cars. 





MILLING AND BAKING VALUE OF WHEAT 

The milling and baking qualities of 75 varieties of 
wheat have been determined in experiments by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
results published in Department Bulletin 1183, entitled 
“Milling and Baking Experiments with American 
Wheat Varieties.” 

The varieties found to lead in milling and baking 
quality for the various classes are marquis, kota, and 
tuby in the hard red spring group; kubanka in the 
durum group; kharkof, turkey, and kanred in the hard 
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red winter group; red rock and fulcaster in the soft | 
red winter group, and bobs, hard federation, bunyip, | 
and baart in the white wheats. 

Comparison of the qualities of the various clagges 


of wheat shows hard red spring to average highest jp 


loaf volume, durum highest in crude protein, hard req | 


winter highest in yield of flour, and soft red winter 
second highest in yield of flour. The white wheats dig 
not excel in any factor, but the best points were high 
color score and low ash content of flour. 

A total of 3,507 samples of wheat of experimental 
and commercial origin were studied over the sevep- 
year period, 1915-21. The samples of hard red spring 
wheats totaled 1,310, durum 532, hard red winter 728, 
soft red winter 457, and white wheats 580. 
ples were obtained from experiment stations and com- 
mercial sources, the varietal samples coming largely 
from 36 agricultural experiment stations in the westerp 
United States, where each year several varieties were 
produced under precisely the same conditions, thy; 
making possible reliable comparisons with a standard 
variety of the class. 

Where comparable samples were thus available, all 
varieties of hard red spring were compared with the 

marquis variety, the 
varieties of durum with 
kubanka, the varieties 
of hard red winter with 


The sam- | 


kharkof, and the varie- | 


with these standard va- 
rieties are displayed in 
the bulletin for eight of 
the principal milling 
and bread making fac- 
tors, including 
weight per _ bushel, 
crude protein content 
of the wheat, yield of 
straight flour, water 
absorption of flour, vol- 
ume of loaf, weight of 
loaf, and texture and 
color of crumb. Ex- 
tensive charts also pre- 
sent the average, mini- 
mum and maximum re- 
sults from all varietal 
samples, and the av- 
erage for each class for 
comparison. The object of the investigation was to 
assist in the promulgation and enforcement of the 
official grain standards for wheat and to improve the 
quality of that grown. 

The findings should be of special value to the milling 
industry, inasmuch as variety probably has a greater 
influence than any other factor on the milling and 
baking value of wheat, the department points out. 
The effect of locality and crop year on the quality 
of the variety marquis was also determined. 

Copies of Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1183 
may be obtained free upon request to the department 
at Washington, D. C., as long as the supply lasts. 





FRANCE MAKING FISH FLOUR 

Fish flour is manufactured in one place only in 
France, and that is in La Rochelle, says Consul Wil-. 
liam W. Brunswick of the State department. The 
present annual production, over 600 tons, is used in all 
the agricultural sections of France, and is exported to 
Switzerland, Spain, Italy, and Germany. The one 
plant now producing it can handle with its present 
installation from eight to ten metric tons of fish and 
fish waste per day, which represents an annual pro- 
duction of from 450 to about 600 metric tons. 

The fish flour has an important alimentary value 
since it is very rich in azote or proteids, and in phos- 
phates. It is mixed with feed for poultry, rabbits, 
dogs, sheep, cattle, and hogs. It has been demonstrat- 
ed, says the report, that if fed to cows it increases the 
production of milk, and also the production of eggs if 
fed to chickens. It is sold in sacks of 100 kilos for 
120 francs per sack, approximately 2%c per Ib at 
the present exchange rate. 


ties of white wheats | 
with’ Pacific blue-stem.. | 
Charts showing differ- 
ences of the various | 
varieties of the class | 
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LET THE INQUIRY PROCEED 
N Thursday last, newspapers every- 
where in the country carried under 

flaring headlines the story of the report 
on the “colossal bread trust” made to 
Senator La Follette by Basil M. Manly, 
director of the People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice, a La Follette propaganda organiza- 
tion. The publication of the report was 
followed immediately by various local 
phenomena, largely in the form of in- 
terviews with the chairwomen of leagues 
and local officials asserting their eager- 
ness to join in the attack on bread 
prices. 

As the result of the report and of the 
present eagerness to create sensations 
from any material even vaguely avail- 
able, all elements of every industrv con- 
nected with the production and distribu- 
tion of bread may as well be prepared 
for several weeks of scandal mongering 
in which the innocent will be made to 
suffer alike with the guilty. The nause- 
ous oil investigation at Washington, in 
which the methods of the inquiry itself 
are scarcely less reprehensible than the 
acts so far disclosed, have undoubtedly 
stimulated the public taste for wide- 
spread mud scattering in the hope that 
some of it will stick in unexpected 
places. 

Happily, millers at least have nothing 
to conceal and less to fear from any in- 
vestigation which may be conducted by 
Congress or any agency of the govern- 
ment. In fact, since the industry has 
been included in the wholesale indict- 
ment, it is probably desirable and for the 
best interests of millers that an official 
inquiry be made to determine the truth 
or falsity of the charges. Certainly that 
would be preferable to the campaign of 
innuendo and baseless charges now cur- 
rent and of which the Manly indictment 
is a fair sample. 

The cost of milling is, as a matter of 
fact, a very nearly negligible factor in 
affecting either the price received by the 
grower for a bushel of wheat or the price 
paid by the consumer for a loaf of 
bread, As shown by a most illuminating 
graph prepared by the Department of 
Agriculture and reproduced elsewhere in 
this issue, the total toll taken by the 
miller from the ten cents paid for a loaf 
of bread was, in September, 1923, forty- 
eight one hundredths of one cent, repre- 
senting 5.31 per cent of the retail price 
of bread. This represented a reduction 
of more than thirty per cent from the 
7.76 per cent of the retail loaf price, 
which represented the miller’s toll in 
1913. 

From this approximately one half cent 
per loaf the miller had to pay his entire 
cost of production, including labor, over- 
head, interest on his hundreds of millions 
of dollars’ investment, taxes, and the in- 
evilable hazards of doing business in a 
commodity which is subject to great 
variations in price. If mills were able 
to operate wholly without cost, if con- 
verting wheat into flour could be accom- 
plished by a feat of legerdemain, the 
total effect to be echoed in the price of 
bread would be less than one half cent 
per loaf, approximately a dollar and a 
half per annum to each bread consumer. 


Further enlightenment may be gained 
by the proposed investigating committee 
by an examination of the books and rec- 
ords of flour millers for the past several 
years and by extending its inquiry among 
bankers and into bankruptcy courts, 
where stands the record of several hun- 
dred milling enterprises which have paid 
the penalty of inefficiency in the struggle 
against keener competition than, prob- 
ably, exists in any other great industry. 
Millers are, indeed, in position to derive 
a certain amount of satisfactory, if 
somewhat depressing, entertainment 
from having themselves investigated as a 
part of a “colossal bread: trust.” 

It is even possible that such an in- 
quiry would have a wholesome effect 
upon the industry. Recently it has been 
feeling somewhat stimulated, and dis- 
posed to entertain new hopes for the 
future. It has been taking fresh drafts 
of courage, and looking ahead with a 
degree of confidence which it has not 
possessed since it went to the very depths 
of despair in 1920 and 1921. An investi- 
gation and an attempt to associate it 
with profiteering and infringement of the 
rights of the people may, under present 
conditions, be the very thing needed to 
reveal to it its own sins and weaknesses 
and restore its spirit. 

Certainly no congressional or other in- 
quiry will be opposed, and, while The 
Northwestern Miller has no authority to 
speak for the trade or any of its or- 
ganizations, it is confident it voices the 
thought of the industry when it invites 
a free, open and public inquiry into its 
affairs. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than a public finding and decla- 
ration of the exact bearing of milling 
costs and profits upon the price received 
by the grower for his wheat and the price 
paid by the consumer for his bread. 
By all means let the investigation pro- 
ceed. 





DON’T WEAKEN 

A every year there are two 

fairly well-defined periods of flour 
price cutting: one in the summer, when 
flour buying is so active that each miller 
is afraid he may lose some of it; the 
other in the winter, when buying is so 
slow that each miller is ready to make 
almost any concession to stimulate it. 
On this crop the summer epidemic of 
the disease came in a particularly viru- 
lent form, and to some extent its effects 
are still being felt. The winter attack 
has not as yet manifested itself to any 
great extent, but items are beginning to 
appear in the market reports indicating 
that here and thére a mill is ready to 
shade prices far below the usual quota- 
tions in order tp stir up business. 

Now, before the epidemic gets fairly 
started, is the time for the millers to 
show backbone. There is not as yet the 
excuse that “everybody’s doing it”; the 
greatest temptation to folly is the other 
man’s foolishness, and this has not to 
date become conspicuous. But the price 
cutting disease, as every miller knows, 
is as contagious as smallpox, and no 
form of vaccination has ever been found 
to guarantee immunity from it. Each 


case leads to another, until the entire 
trade becomes infected. 

It ought to be needless, in the light 
of what happened last summer, to point 
out anew the absurdity of trying to fig- 
ure a total net profit out of sales each 
one of which shows a loss. But the 
arithmetic of some millers is as extraor- 
dinary as their faith that if they only 
persevere long enough in what they know 
to be wrong-headedness, a kindly provi- 
dence will somehow take care of them. 
Sales below cost mean immediate losses 
and future demoralization of the buying 
market; so much each miller can regard 
as absolutely certain. 

During the past three or four months, 
flour prices have been maintained with 
admirably consistent firmness, and this in 
spite of the fact that buying has at no 
time been really active. The coming 
five or six weeks, however, will provide 
the real test, for a revival of flour buy- 
ing seems to be generally looked for, 
and if it is slow in materializing there 
will be a considerable temptation to try 
and stimulate it by concessions. In such 
matters the strength of the milling in- 
dustry as a whole is little more than that 
of its weakest members, wherefore it 
doubly behooves each miller to stick firm- 
ly by what he knows to be right, and 
not to weaken in his strict adherence to 
the rule of making every sale show a 
profit. 





FEED LAW UNIFORMITY 


f tarne committee of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials which has for 
the past two years been working for the 
adoption by the states of uniform appli- 
cation forms and labels for feedingstuffs, 
and of which Secretary Husband, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, is a mem- 
ber, deserves the hearty thanks of the 
entire milling industry for the success 
it has already achieved. Twenty-eight 
states have already approved both the 
uniform application blank and the uni- 
form label; five more have approved the 
label though not the form for applica- 
tion for registration. Only six states 
are listed as now definitely opposing 
both forms; six have no operative laws 
regarding feedingstuffs, and three have 
taken no action of any kind with re- 
gard to the committee’s proposals. 

The state feed. laws have for years 
been a nightmare to the feed distribut- 
ing trade, and to a lesser degree to the 
milling industry. In the days when flour 
mill byproducts rarely entered into in- 
terstate commerce, it did not greatly 
matter how widely the feed laws of the 
states might differ. Increasingly, how- 
ever, a mill’s profits are determined by 
its ability to dispose of its feed at a 
good figure, which means that it must 
at all times be independent of purely 
local conditions in the feed market. 
While the trade in mill byproducts was 
thus expanding from a local into a na- 
tional affair, the laws regulating it re- 
mained as unhappy relics of the past. 

The fact that, to a constantly increas- 
ing extent, the marketing of millfeed is 
developing into a special business, han- 
dled by its own distributing concerns, 
does not make its welfare any less im- 
portant to the millcrs. The feed dealers 
are the millers’ selling agents; on their 
ability to make the most of market con- 
ditions depends the millers’ chance of 
disposing profitably of their byproducts. 
Every needless legal barrier placed in 
the way of the free passage of feed 
from state to state is an injury to the 
milling industry. 
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The feed control officials have been, 
each within his state borders, in a posi- 
tion of unquestionable authority; the 
work they have recently done in the ef- 
fort to bring about greater uniformity 
has been done, not for their own benefit, 
but for that of the millers and feed dis- 
tributors. The past two years have seen 
a notable advance in the direction of na- 
tionalizing the feed regulations; still fur- 
ther progress depends largely on the 
readiness of the manufacturers and sell- 
ers of feedingstuffs to recognize the 
feed control officials as their allies, and 
to co-operate with them in every pos- 
sible manner. Mutual forbearance and 
friendliness will accomplish infinitely 
more than complaints and grumbling. 





QUACK DOCTORS 


RESIDENT Coolidge hls told Con- 

gress that he approves of a capital 
investment in the farms of the United 
States, and also immediate financial as- 
sistance rendered, under an extension 
of the ordinary principles of banking, 
through the country banks in the agricul- 
tural sections. He has indicated that 
he does not and will not approve of ef- 
forts to defy economic laws in order to 
create artificial price levels, 

The McNary-Haugen bill represents 
such an effort, The idea of a guaranteed 
price for wheat and other “basic agri- 
cultural commodities” having been thor- 
oughly discredited, the framers of this 
extraordinary measure have attempted 
to create an enormously complex system 
whereby these commodities can be made, 
in effect, to guarantee their own prices. 

How much of the support of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is honest delusion, 
and how much of it is mountebank poli- 
tics? From the farmer’s standpoint, the 
measure spells absolutely sure disaster 
in the long run, no matter which way it 
works. If it should be enacted, and fail 
to dispose of the export surplus of the 
favored commodities, the farmer would 
simply find his net return forced still 
lower by the imposition of the special 
tax or “equalization fee”; if by some 
miracle it should, for a time, actually 
force domestic prices above their normal 
levels, the inevitable reaction would leave 
the farmer in the end even worse off 
than he now is. 

The wheat grower’s troubles today are 
due almost entirely to the after-effects 
of artificially high and guaranteed prices; 
does he realiy want another dose of 
the same medicine? He made money on 
wheat in 1918 and 1919, and has lost it 
all, and more, in 1921, 1922 and 1998. 
Does he want to invite a repetition of 
this experience? He will get it if the 
quack doctors who are just now trying 
to prescribe for him are allowed to have 
their way. The farmer asks for bread; 
the McNary-Haugen bill gives him a 
stone, none the less hard because of the 
sugar with which its surface is coated. 

The government can help the farmer 
by investing. the people’s money in his 
farm, by protecting him from profit 
grabbers, and by giving no greater arti- 
ficial protection to the commodities he 
has to buy—including labor—than to 
those he sells; it can never help him by 
any system of fixed or guaranteed 
prices. The advocates of the McNary- 
Haugen bill may or may not honestly be- 
lieve that it would accomplish its pur- 
pose; in either case they are inviting 
the farmer to try once again the very 
drug which has brought him to his pres- 
ent plight. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 20.) ~ 
Puiiavetpxia, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are steadily held. illfeed is 
dull and weak to sell. 


Nasuviuiz, Tenn.—The flour trade 
had a dull tone at the opening of the 
week, buyers manifesting very little in- 
terest. Millfeed was in fair demand. 


Prrrssurcu, Pa—The flour market 
opened the week with fair demand and 
rices firmer. Consumers’ buying was 
argely for immediate requirements. 
Millfeed was inactive, with demand dull. 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The flour market 
is unsettled, with confidence in prevail- 
img quotations undermined by recent 
developments. Buying, therefore, has 
been only for immediate needs. Export 
demand is practically at a standstill. 


Coiumsus$ Ou1o.—The week starts off 
with a little more interest being shown 
in flour by buyers, especially the baking 
trade. One or two fair-sized orders are 
reported for shipment into July. Prices 
are unchanged to 10c higher. Feed is in 
good demand, with prices firm. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour business con- 
tinues in about same volume as last 
week, Evidently either a sharp advance 
or a decline in values is necessary to 
stimulate buyers’ interest. Shipping in- 
structions are somewhat better, but not 
active. Demand for feed is quiet and 
the market is weak. 
Mitwavker, W1s.—The flour trade con- 
tinues within small limits. Inquiry is 
slightly better, but without satisfaetory 
results. Prices are firmly held. Rye 
flour is in fair request at unchanged 
prices. Millfeed is quiet and spot prices 
are reduced 50c ton. Meal and gluten 
feed are weak, and $1@2 ton lower. 
Battimore, Mp.—F lour is more salable 
where obtainable at slight concessions, 
which is the case in a few instances but, 
generally speaking, mills- are holding 
prices strong and doing nothing. Best 
sellers include near-by soft winter 
straight and spring and hard winter 
8 ard patents, within the range of 
quotations. Feed is unchanged and quiet. 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The flour market is 
very quiet, and new business is excep- 
tionally light. Business reported by 
mills in yo get A consists of a few 
small lots of soft winter wheat flour to 
southern markets. No sales have been 
made for export, and very few bids are 
being received from abroad. The mill- 
feed market is dull, and there is a very 
limited demand for bran and middlings. 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Although trade as a 
whole is still marking time, some bakers 
have covered their requirements for 30 
to 60 days on springs and hard winters. 
These sales were reported to be of fair 
volume. Prices are practically un- 
changed. Feed prices are down about 
50c ton, and there is an coy tone to 
the market. Demand is limited, with 
scattered small buying by the country 
trade of mixed cars. Car lot buying is 
extremely light. i 
Bosrox, Mass.—Over 1,000,000 lbs of 
semolina were sold the past few days to 
Boston macaroni manufacturers, and 
about 500,000 Ibs to other points in New 
England, at 35%@3%c per lb in bulk, 
mostly at the inside price. The general 
demand for wheat flour is quiet, with 
Satara openly firm but concessions 
rom prices quietly made any- 
where from lic to 25c under. There are 
good receipts daily, and the trade is well 
over. Millfeed is dull and easy, with 
much doing in Pacific Coast bran. 








OATS MILL NEAR COMPLETION .- 
Curcaco, Itx., Feb. 19.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The new 400-bbl rolled oats mill 
of the Hales & Hunter Co., at Riverdale, 
near Chicago, is nearing completion, 
it is to be 
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Chalmers Mfg. Co. rolls and cookers, In- 
vincible cleaners, and three Carter-May- 
hew Mfg. Co.-disc separators. 

The new mill adjoins the concern’s 
large feed mill and storage tanks. Prod- 
ucts to be manufactured are rolled oats, 
— quick oats and all oat products 

or 

The Hales & Hunter Co. is an old- 
established concern, with general offices 
in the Webster Building, Chicago. It 
is a large manufacturer of red comb 
mixed feeds and malted dairy feeds, and 
also a large handler of wheat feeds, 
seeds and grains. 

S. O. Werner. 


BUSINESS UNDER EXPORT ACT 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission reports that the total 
value of goods exported under the ex- 
a trade act (Webb-Pomerene law) 
uring the first eight months of 1923 
amounted to approximately $63,000,000. 
Foodstuffs led all other commodities, 
with a total export value of $25,900,000. 

Cuaruzs C. Harr. 








MACHINERY CONSPIRACY CHARGED 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—A complaint has 
been issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charging that farmers’ co-opera- 
tive associations of the Atlantic seaboard, 
in their efforts to purchase farm equip- 
ment and machinery, have been inter- 
fered with and had their sources of sup- 
ply cut off by a conspiracy between as- 


sociations of retail dealers in farm 
equipment and manufacturers. The 
complaint also charges that the alleged 
conspiracy has extended to the point of 
attempting price fixing in certain sec- 
tions. Cuartes C, Hart. 





RUSSIAN EXPORT CAMPAIGN 

The Russian grain export campaign 
for 1923-24 is now sufficiently advanced 
to give some definite idea of her export- 
able surplus. Up to Jan. 1 over 1,500,000 
long tons of grain were contracted and 
partly delivered. This was equal to about 
13 per cent of her pre-war shipments for 
the crop year. Of the amount contracted 
so far, Germany has taken approximately 
471,000 long tons, Holland 285,000, and 
France 180,000. Russian shipments of 
rye from the last harvest have been 
slightly more than pre-war, but wheat 
shipments amounted to only about 9 per 
cent of pre-war. i 





FLOUR COMPANY IN BANKRUPTCY 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Feb. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—On application of L. G. 
Craighead, —— Craighead Flour 
Co., Wilkinsburg, a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy was filed in the United 
States district court on Feb. 18. Judge 
W. H. S. Thomson formally declared the 
flour concern bankrupt, and assigned the 
case to Watson B. Adair, referee, for 
hearing on March 6.. Schedules filed 
show liabilities of $19,000 and assets of 
$35,000. Latvs. 


February 20, 1924 








The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks 
with comparisons, in barrels: ; 

Feb. 17 Feb, 18 













Feb. 16 Feb. 9 1923 1922 

Minneapolis 32,568 222,294 267 278,745 
ee BU cccsces 12,436 12,402 12 9,87 
Duluth-Superior 16,395 15,760 16,525 10,449 
Milwaukee ..... 3,800 3,000 800 1,500 
— —————S 

Totals ......2 253,456 298,235 300,669 
Outside mills*.. ,997 198,315 
—- —_—. 

Ag’gate sprg.432,529 451,453 498,875 
St. Louis ...... 31,100 36,600 30,400 24,200 
me, SeOUIee ovees 47,600 44,100 36,200 34,709 
Buffalo ........122,649 122,684 ..... 159,100 
Rochester ..... 5,700 7,500 3,900 8,500 
Chicago ....... 38,000 37,000 21,000 24,009 
Kansas City....101,190 92,290 84,230 94,009 
Kansas Cityt... 277,437 258,645 278,629 
GHRGME cccvccse 19,835 21,875 12,809 
St. Joseph f 34,079 wc cess . an 
BOMRS vovccces. I 18,377 22,430 365,300 
Wichita 36,361 ...... .eseee 
Toledo 29,000 34,750 21,500 
Toledof 94,984 87,145 62,375 
Indianapolis ... 9,565 9,631 12,735 8,795 
Nashville** ....126,679 123,417 87,120 99,959 
Portland, Oreg. 44,065 50,028 32,350 34,729 
Bemttia .cccesse 32,368 34,211 26,075 21,799 
TROON. .cRices 38,455 47,798 38,375 25,019 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Feb. 17 Feb, 18 


Feb. 16 Feb. 9 1923 1922 

Minneapolis ...... 40 38 7 61 
| are ee 50 50 55 42 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 43 45 28 
Milwaukee ........ 32 25 5 g 
Outside mills* .... 59 50 46 44 
Average spring... 46 43 47 46 
ee” 49 57 60 48 
aia 55 §1 47 46 
BOEENO oc oc ccccccs 74 7 os 96 
RMechester™ 0.6.00: 31 41 21 45 
ee 95 92 52 60 
Kansas City ...... 67 61 63 81 
Kansas Cityt ..... 59 55 49 57 
GE San bebe < he 90 80 92 71 
St. Joseph ........ 54 51 ee ag 
ee 53 46 50 76 
WEPEEED: cvcccsove, 55 56 oe o8 
TEED) 2 6 660s e6.0.0% 17 64 72 45 
po. Pr 73 64 54 49 
Indianapolis ...... 48 48 56 39 
Nashville** ....... 62 57 47 57 
Portiand, Oregon... 71 80 56 60 
ar 61 65 49 41 
SROOMRR. ceccscicce 67 84 67 44 
DOGS wer tees ve 63 63 56 57 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and S&t, 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 








Feb. 15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,646 214 58 23 
Ogilvies ......... 1,387 58 60 
Grain Growers .. 2,467 212 15 peg 
4. 4 Sey 4,839 210 64 85 
Northland ...... 6,002 1,002 245 oe’ 
Port Arthur ..... 425 410 sibs oon 
Cam. Gv’. wscsee 1,975 279 155 332 
Sask. Co-op. No.1 6,331 399 33 95 
Sask. Co-op. No. 3. 6,450 445 44 101 
Private elevators. 20,233 1,464 144 102 
TOCRIS «ccccvcce 50,754 4,693 808 738 
Year ago ........ 26,794 4,023 2,738 428 
TOO cccccne 1,085 283 149 23 
Rail shipments... 451 204 129 21 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 33.. He, 2 CO Wrescse 
No. 1 northern.10,614 No. 2C. W...... 1,740 
No. 2 northern..8,702 No. 3 C.-W...... 873 
No. 3 northern..6,946 Ex. 1 feed ..... 121 
THO. O Se secesese S.00r- 3 BOGE sdbsvacee 176 
No. 4 special.... 62 2 feed .......... 169 
Tee, BD ssvcevne se 383 Special bin ..... 38 
No. 5 special 98. QURGED 2 oes nieks 85 
Be De ek40e cscs ; | ae... | ES 1,464 
No. 6 special 50 ———— 
WOE .cavecccecte 158 TOtAl 2.62 vis: 4,693 
Durum ......... 303 
Special bin ....° 96 
ORNS oc scivcoe 1,099 
Private «2.0... 20,233 

Total ....... 50,754 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 61 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 67,465 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to Feb. 16, 1924, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output——, -—Exports— 

1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ... 6,078 8,428 37 38 
Bt. PWS 0. 6.400% 351 340 eee 
Duluth-Superior 6516 600 eee ey 
Outside ....... 5,249 5,131 43 23 
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February 20, 1924 
BRITISH DOCK MEN STRIKE 


Flour Trade at Complete Standstill as Result 
of Labor Controversy Tying Up All 
United Kingdom Ports é 

Lonvon, Ena., Feb. 19.—(Special Ca- 
ple)—The anticipated dock strike com- 
menced Feb. 16 at all United Kingdom 

orts. Consequently, the flour trade is 
at a complete standstill. 

In London, resellers are getting what- 
ever business is passing, at 6@9d under 
mill prices. Canadian mills offer top 

tents at 36s 9d ($5.50 per bbl), export 
patents at 34s 9d ($5.20 per bbl), net, 
cif., February-March seaboard. There 
are very few offers of Australian flour, 
sellers asking 33s, c.i.f. 

Home milled straight run is quoted at 
39s 6d, delivered, but there is selling at 


about 37s. 





C. F. G. RarKes. 


LESS WINTER WHEAT SOWN 


Further Cut in Acreage Shown by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Reports from Nine 
Countries—Increase in Rye 


The acreage planted to winter wheat 
in nine countries that last year had 60 
per cent of the total winter wheat acre- 
age in the northern hemisphere, exclud- 
ing Russia, is now placed at 65,184,000 
acres, compared with 70,796,000 last year. 
There is a small increase in seedings of 








e. 
Tithe further cut in wheat is due to a 
revision in figures for Roumania, where 
the winter area is now estimated at 
5,504,000 acres, compared with 5,700,000 
last year, according to a radio dispatch 
from the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture at Rome to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The revised estimate of the wheat crop 
just harvested in Australia is 125,800,000 
us. The crop last year was 109,261,000 
bus. The rye acreage in Roumania is 
now estimated at 495,000 acres, com- 
pared with 594,000 last year. 

The largest decrease in winter wheat 
seeding is in the United States, which, 
together with small decreases in Canada, 
Bulgaria and Spain, more than offsets 
increases reported in Poland, Algeria, 
Belgium, and Czecho-Slovakia. Latest 
reports from Russia, as a whole, show a 
small increase over last year, notwith- 
standing a decrease in the area seeded in 

the Ukraine. A decrease of 15 per cent 
in winter rye seeding in the United States 
is more than offset by increases in Po- 
land, Roumania, Belgium, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Spain. 

The wheat crop in Chile is now esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 bus, compared with 
93,815,000 last year. Consul Diechman, 
at Valparaiso, reported under date of 
Dec. 29 that a considerable portion of 
the old crop is still held in elevators in 
the southern part of Chile. He indicat- 
ed that the new crop plus the carry-over 
would exceed the food requirements, and 
that there would be a considerable sur- 
plus available for export. 





QUARTERMASTER’S FLOUR AWARDS 


Cuicaco, Int.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department 
opened bids on Feb. 16, and the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. secured awards 
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than the previous week. 
week before. 
Feb. 9. 


74 per cent. 
being registered by Tacoma. 


weakening tendency. 


lower than in the previous week. 





FHE WEEK IN MILLING 


The week of Feb, 10-16 made a slightly better showing in production 
Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat 
mills reported operation at 63 per cent of capacity, as against 58 in the 
Spring wheat mills recovered part of the loss of the previous 
week, reporting 46 per cent operation against 43 for the period ending 
Central states mills, mostly grinding soft winter wheat, showed a 
9 per cent gain over the previous week. 
Pacific Coast mills reported a marked slackening in opera- 
tions, which have been brisk in recent weeks. 
week ending Feb. 9, output declined to about 66 per cent, the largest drop 


Flour prices have remained practically unchanged, though there was a 
Patents generally maintained the figures of the pre- 
vious week, but there were slight declines in lower grades. 
Flour prices are only slightly lower than 
at this time last year on spring and hard winter, but soft winter is now 
50c@$1 under the quotations of a year ago. 

The outstanding news of the week, so far as the milling industry is 
concerned, was the Senate’s order for an investigation into the production, 
distribution and sale of flour and bread. 
to a sensational report from a group of radical congressmen headed by 
Senator La Follette, in which it was alleged that there was profiteering in 
both the milling and the baking industries. 


Buffalo remained unchanged at 


From 76 per cent in the 


Feed was $1@2 


This action was taken pursuant 








on the bulk of the hard wheat flour. 
All contracts were on basis of f.o.b. des- 
tination, delivery to be made in new sin- 
gle cottons, 98 lbs net. Detailed infor- 
mation, including name of mills receiv- 
ing contracts, point of delivery, amount 
and price, in cents per pound: 

Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., hard 
wheat flour: Fort Bragg, N. C., 50,078 
Ibs at 2.9592c per lb; Chanute Field, 
Rantoul, Ill., 49,980 Ibs at 2.4541c; Chi- 
cago Q.M.I. Depot, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, 200,018 lbs at 2.4341c; 
Fort Crook, Neb., 40,082 Ibs at 2.3491c; 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 40,082 lbs at 
2.4591c; Fort Eustis, Lee Hall, Va., 66,- 
052 lbs at 2.7091c; Fort Benning, Fort 
Benning Junction, Ga., 299,978 lbs at 
2.8491c; Fort Hamilton, N. Y., care Q. 
M.S.O., N.Y.G.I. Depot, Bay Ridge Sta- 
tion, Long Island, 80,164 lbs at 2.7391c; 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., 59,976 
Ibs at 2.5491c; Fort Hayes, Columbus, 
Ohio, 40,082 lbs at 2.5891c; Camp Hola- 
bird, Md., 59,976 lbs at 2.7091c; Fort 
Hoyle, Edgewood, Md., 40,082 Ibs at 
2.7191c; Fort Jay, N. Y. lighterage, care 
Q.M.S.0., N.Y.G.I. Depot, 40,082 lbs at 
2.7391c; Jefferson Barracks, Mo., 58,800 
Ibs at 2.4541c; Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, 140,140 lbs at 2.2991c; Fort McIn- 
tosh, Laredo, Texas, 45,472 lbs at 2.8691c; 
Fort McPherson, Ga., 59,976 lbs at 
2.7791c; Camp Meade, Md., 59,976 Ibs at 
2.7641c; Fortress Monroe, Va., 100,058 
Ibs at 2.7091c; Fort Moultrie, Charles- 
ton, S. C., 40,082 Ibs at 2.7541c; Nogales, 
Ariz., 64,876 lbs at 2.8191c; Fort Omaha, 
Neb., 50,078 lbs at 2.289c; Plattsburg 
Barracks, N. Y., 100,058 lbs at 2.7591c; 
Fort Riley, Kansas, 120,050 Ibs at 
2.3091c; Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., 40,- 
082 lbs at 2.4891c; Fort Sill, Government 
Siding, Okla., 127,400 lbs at 2.5591c; 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. lighterage, care Q.M. 
S.0., N.Y.G.I. Depot, 40,082 lbs at 
2.7391c; Fort Snelling, Minn., 137,200 
Ibs at 2.4841c; Fort Totten, Whitestone, 
Long Island, N. Y., 40,082 lbs at 2.7391c; 
West Point, N. Y., 40,082 Ibs at 2.7391c; 


Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Bunell, 
Colo., 58,800 lbs at 2.489lc; Eighth 
Corps General Area Depot, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, 490,000 lbs at 2.7791c; 
Fort Bliss, Texas, 210,210 Ibs at 2.8391c; 
Fort Clark, Spofford, Texas, 100,058 lbs 
at 2.854lc; Camp Marfa, Texas, 50,078 
lbs at 2.8391c; Fort Humphreys, Acco- 
tink, Va., 49,000 Ibs at 2.7091c; Q.M.S.O., 
Washington G.I. Depot, Washington, D. 
C., 40,082 lbs at 2.7091c;. Walter Reed 
General Hospital, ‘Takoma Park, D. C., 
54,978 lbs at 2.7091c; Washington Bar- 
racks, Washington, D. C., 82,026 Ibs at 
2.709 1c. 

Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co: Army and Navy General Hospital, 
Hot Springs, Ark., 9,800 lbs hard wheat 
flour at 2.9592c. 

El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co: 
Reno Q.M.I. Depot, Fort Reno, Okla., 
6,860 lbs hard wheat flour at 2.69c. 

D. J. Toomey Produce Co., New Cas- 
tle, Wyo: Fort Robinson, Neb., 9,996 
Ibs hard wheat flour at 3c per lb. 

Soft wheat flour: F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich., for Q.M., Fort Jay, N. 
Y. lighterage, N.Y.G.I. Depot, 40,082 
Ibs at 2.8c per lb. 

No bids were received on the proposal 
on graham flour for Q.M., Fort Snelling, 
Minn., and this will be purchased in the 
open market. 

S. O. Werner. 





ENGLISH IMPORTS OF FOODSTUFFS 


A recent review of foodstuffs imports 
by the United Kingdom for the year 
1923 shows an increase in her consump- 
tion of imported meats and dairy prod- 
ucts over her imports for 1922 and the 
pre-war period, and there has been a 
slight -decrease in the consumption of 
imported cereals, peas, beans and sugar, 
and oil cake for stock feed. The increase 
in imported meat and dairy products is 
probably a result of somewhat lower 
home production. 
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HIGHER FLOUR DUTY ASKED 


Former Senator McCumber Tells Tariff Com- 
mission Parity With Wheat Must 
Be Maintained 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Any increase in 
the duty on wheat must be accompanied 
by a corresponding advance in flour, 
it was contended before the Tariff Com- 
mission at the opening hearing held on 
the application of the Wheat Council 
of the United States for an increase of 
50 per cent in the present duty of 30c 
bu on wheat. ‘ 

Former Senator McCumber, of North 
Dakota, counsel for the applicants, con- 
tended that flour was now being sold 
wholesale at a very low margin, and 
reminded the commission that when 
Congress enacted the present tariff law 
great care was taken to provide the 
proper differential between the rates of 
duty imposed on wheat and on flour. 
This differential, he asserted, could not 
be disturbed. 





Cuartes C. Hart. 
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DEATH OF W. D. OLMSTED 


President of Niagara Falls Company Out- 
standing Figure for Nearly Half a Century 
in Milling Industry of Western New York 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—William Davenport Olm- 
sted, for nearly 50 years an outstanding 
figure in the milling industry of western 
New York, died Feb. 17 in St, Augustine, 
Fla., where he was spending a short 
vacation. A heart attack caused death. 

Mr. Olmsted, who was president of the 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., left Buffalo 
early in the year and planned to return 
when the weather began moderating. 
Until his departure he was at his desk 
daily in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, and the news of his death 
came as a great shock to his friends, 

Mr. Olmsted was born in New York 
City in 1842, the son of John Olmsted, 
president of the First National Bank, 
and Lucinda Davenport, of Bath. He 
received his education in a private school, 
and engaged after graduation in the 
produce business in Yonkers and Ham- 
mondsport. Later he undertook the 
manufacture of paper at Hammonds- 
port, where he also operated a lumber 
business. He resigned to become cashier 
of the First National Bank. In 187], 
Mr. Olmsted was married to Mary Olive 
Matthews, of Angelica. 

Upon coming to Buffalo in 1878, Mr. 
Olmsted associated himself with the firm 
of Schoelkopf & Mathews, flour millers, 
Niagara Falls. Later he was instru- 
mental in bringing about a merger of 
this company and thé Central Milling 
Co., thus forming the Niagara Falls Mill- 
ing Co. 

Mr. Olmsted was a man who spent 
much time in his home and little in clubs. 
He attended the First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Henry Buckmaster, is the wife of 
a former associate pastor of the congre- 
gation. The widow and the two sons, 
George and John, both of whom were en- 
gaged with their father in operation of 
the Niagara Falls mill, also survive. The 
funeral was held Feb. 13 at the family 
home in Buffalo. 








P. D. Faunesrocx. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 
jutes; millfeed per ton, 
FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent.................. 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent................05.. 
Soft winter straight 
ee waemter Oret Clear... .. i. cseuicevieavecs 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard .............. ES agape 7 


FEED— 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).............. 


ME dae O¥ 65 6 VETERE eck Enc vcess bese 
Family patent 
MeOstss | hcacccnss $5.70@6.30 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. ftNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


reported to The Northwestern 


packed in 100-!b sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Miller as of Tuesday, 


Feb. 19. 


Baltimore 


Philade lphia 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Boston Columbus tNashville 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York 
$6.30@ 6.70 $6.40@ 6.90 §$....@.... $6.20@ 6.60 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.55@ 6.80 $7.00@ 7.35 $7.70@ 7.80 $6.60@ 6.85 $7.40@ 7.75 
5.80@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.40 a Se 5.90@ 6.15 6.15@ 6.60 6.15@ 6.40 6.70@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.65 6.35@ 6.60 i 0% Mac's 
4.60@ 5.20 4.45@ 680 oe FPS 4.50@ 5.00 5.15@ 5.60 a ee 5.60@ 5.90 5.40@ 6.10 o oe 6s ee) re 
5.60@ 6.10 ee, ae 5.85@ 6.35 5.70@ 6.05 5.90@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.60@ 6.85 6.00@ 7.15 6.40@ 6.65 6.40@ 6.75 
4.90@ 5.20 ieee es 5.10@ 5.60 4.85@ 5.20 5.60@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.50 Wis wag sae 6.10@ 6.30 een 'e Wie cigs 
4.40@ 4.80 Bf Ses 4.00@ 4.35 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.00 et pe Mi VASE y oae ses eeales-do%, san «bt 
5.80@ 5.60 Per --@. 5.50@ 5.90 one Gihsans 5.55@ 5.80 nie eeem 6.00@ 7.00 5.85@ 6.10 7.20@ 7.50 
4.70@ 5.00 ere, eT a 4.65@ 5.05 4.85@ 5.50 *4.70@ 4.95 *4.75@ 5.60 5.60@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.85 5.75@ 6.00 
4.40@ 4.60 eS tataee ee ee 4.00@ 4.20 Ge peewee oe “dete Anh, pers 5.15@ 5.85 Ses Geeks 3.50@ 4.50 
3.90@ 4.30 3.90@ 3.95 oo Os 90 Qasavs 4.25@ 4.76 4.35@ 4.60 4.60@ 4.80 4.65@ 5.00 @ --@ 
3.70@ 4.15 3.35@ 3.40 Pe « Gisas ovtee eves 3.85@ 4.10 nv ee. wtioe ose tens @ --@. 
25.50@26.00 24.00 @ 24.25 Te rity cove Wages 6-@i. 32.00@33.00 33.00@33.50  32.00@32.50 31.00@32.00 ove Oawes 
25.50 @ 27.50 ee «ee» @24.50 27.00 @ 28.00 eM es ee oe oeko@ sess «++ -@33.50 ee Nae a das 
26.50 @ 27.50 Me Sy Se 28.00 @28.50 --@.. 34.00@35.00 33.00@33.50 33.75 @34.00 A, 30.00 @32.00 
25.50 @ 26.00 24,25 @24.75 25.50@26.00 ere Por a oe 32.00@33.00 33.50@34.00  32.00@32.50  31.50@382.50  38.00@34.00 
28.00 @31.50 28.50 @ 29.00 «s+ + @28.00 20.00@31.00 -.@.. 35.00@36.00 37.50@38.00  36.50@37.00 34.00@35.00 SE 
32.50 @34.50 32.00@34.00 rer TF v.19 Geese ows «eo 39.00@40.00  40.00@ 40.50 ++++@39.00 387.00@38.00 +a ee So 20 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$4.50@5.10 (49's) $4.65@5.15 (49's) ey: bee $6.75 @ 7.26 6.10@6.40 
note WPRdS 5.40@5.50 6.80 @7.30 7.30@ 7.65 6.75 @7.10 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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Senate Adopts Resolution by Senator La Follette, Based on Communication 
From People’s Legislative Service, Calling for Investigation by Fed- 
eral Trade Commission —‘‘Colossal Bread Trust’’ Charged 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Investigation of 
the production, distribution and sale of 
flour and bread, including byproducts, 
is to be made by the Federal Trade 
Commission under a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator La Follette and passed 
by the Senate. The resolution as of- 
fered carried a long preamble, which 
was stricken out on the motion of Sena- 
tor Wadsworth, of New York. 

The resolution is the result of a com- 
munication sent to Senator La Follette 
by Basil M. Manly, secretary of the 
People’s Legislative Service, an organi- 
zation of radical senators and represen- 
tatives, charging the baking industry 
with having made inordinate profits. 
Another charge was that a monopoly of 
the baking industry of the country was 
being attempted. The resolution as 
passed reads: 

“Resolved, That the Federal Trade 
Commission be, and it is hereby, direct- 
ed to investigate the production, distri- 
bution, transportation, and sale of flour 
and bread, including CA vig mage and 
report its findings in full to the Senate, 
showing the costs, prices, and profits at 
each stage of the process of production 
and distribution from the time the wheat 
leaves the farm until the bread is deliv- 
ered to the consumer; the extent and 
‘methods of price fixing, price mainte- 
nance, ahd price discrimination; the de- 
velopments in the direction of monopoly 
and concentration of control in the mill- 
ing and baking industries, and ali evi- 
dence indicating the existence of ee- 
ments, conspiracies, or combinations in 
restraint of trade.” 

The objectionable preamble carried the 
statements that: “The price of bread is 
being maintained at substantially the 
level of war prices, while the price of 
wheat has declined to pre-war levels; 
bread made by American flour is selling 
in England at an average retail price of 
4c per lb, as compared with an average 
of 8.7c in the United States; the finan- 
cial reports of flour milling and baking 
companies, so far as published, disclose 
enormous profits during recent years; 
excessive bread prices have caused a de- 
crease in the consumption of bread in 
the United States amounting to 44 loaves 

rson per year; this reduction of 
oll consumption has largely decreased 
the domestic market for wheat, and thus 
contributed to the distress and wide- 
spread bankruptcy of wheat farmers; 
bread prices in American cities are arti- 
ficially maintained at excessive levels, 
apparently by combinations and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade; there has 
recently been formed a huge merger of 
baking companies, and the production 
and distribution of bread has ceased to 
be a local industry, and has in large 
measure assumed the character of inter- 
state commerce.” 

Cuantes C. Harr. 


Text of the Manly Letter 

The text of Basil M. Manly’s letter to 
Senator La Follette follows: - 

In agg os to requests from members 
of the People’s Legislative Service, in- 
cluding progressives of both parties in 
Congress, the service has made an in- 
vestigation of the present unjustified dis- 
crepancy between the price received by 
the farmer for his wheat and that paid 
by the householder for bread. 

Believing that this is a matter upon 


which the aps herribeg of both political 
parties may effectively co-operate to se- 


cure ropriate action, I am submitting 

‘a report containing the salient 
facts by the investigation. In 
this n it may be stated that all 


the facts contained in this report are 
derived either from official documents or 
from the al reports of corpora- 


The following summary presents the 
most important facts disclosed by this 


: 
As a result of outrageous profiteeri 
the American are pat canton 
than a day too much for 
} price of wheat is now less than 


- of 


half as great as it was in 1917, and yet 
. the price of bread remains almost as high 

as during that year of war-time prof- 

iteering, when millers, jobbers, bakers 
and retailers lined their pockets with 
gold. 

If the price of bread was reduced in 
proportion to the decline in wheat prices, 
the housewife could now buy bread at 
5c Ib instead of 9c. 

As further evidence that a 5c loaf is 
practicable, bread made of American 
flour is now being sold at retail in Eng- 
land for less than 4c Ib. 

In September, 1917, the price of wheat 
on the farm was $2.10 bu, and bread was 
selling for 9.2c lb. In September, 1923, 
wheat had fallen to 93c bu, but the price 
of bread remained practically unchanged 
at 8.7c. The price of bread had declined 
5.4 per cent, while the price of wheat 
had dropped 55.6 per cent. 

The deflation of wheat is therefore 10 
times as great as the deflation of bread. 

If wheat prices had been maintained 
as bread prices have been since 1917, 
wheat would now be selling at $2 bu. 

The present excessive prices for flour 
and bread are piling up large profits for 
the miller, the baker and the retailer. 

Official reports disclose that in 1917, 
during the war, the larger flour milling 
companies averaged 49 per cent profit on 
their capital stock, with profits in indi- 
vidual instances ranging as high as 182 
per cent. The profits of some of the 
smaller companies were enormous, in one 
instance reaching a maximum of 2,628 
per cent on outstanding capital stock. 

Because the price of flour has declined 
less than the price of wheat since 1917, 
economic conditions should now be more 
favorable for the millers to make larger 
profits than during that period of war- 
time profiteering. 

The large flour milling corporations, as 
a rule, decline to make financial reports 
disclosing their profits. Financial jour- 
nals report, however, that the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. has earned average profits for 
the past 10 pears of 28 per cent on its 
common stock, after the payment of in- 
terest and dividends on preferred. The 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has paid a 150 
per cent stock dividend, and is now being 
reorganized with a large increase in its 
capitalization. 

The millers claim that their profits are 
reduced because the baking combinations, 
through the consolidation of their pur- 
chasing power, demand and secure flour 
at unreasonably low prices, which is in 
part offset by charging high prices for 
flour sold to the general public. This 
practice constitutes a gross discrimina- 
tion inimical to the public interest. 

The financial reports of baking cor- 
porations disclose unconscionable profits. 

The General Baking Co. in 1922 earned 
profits of 117 per cent on each share of 
common stock outstanding before the 
declaration of two stock dividends of 100 
and 200 per cent in that same year. This 
common stock, moreover, was originally 
“water.” In 1928 the profits of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. were equal to $141 a 
share on the common stock that was sold 
for $2 a share in 1916. 

One dollar invested in General Baking 
Co. common stock in 1916 is now worth 


The retailers also are exacting exces- 
sive margins for handling bread, from 
two to four times as great as they re- 
ceived before the war, and 10 times as 
great as the margins on which the Brit- 
ish co-operatives handle bread, 

In a majority of cities the retailers 
demand a margin of 2c a loaf for dis- 
tributing bread, but on the basis of pres- 
ent prices the farmer receives only 1.35c 
for the wheat that goes to make a pound 
of bread. 

The storekeeper demands and receives, 
therefore, 50 per cent more for letting a 
loaf of br lie on his shelves a few 
hours and handing it to a customer than 
the farmer receives for his year’s labor 
lanting, cultivating, harvesting, 
threshing and marketing the wheat, and 
for his investment in seed, land, farm 
implements and machinery. 


High wages are not responsible for 
high bread prices. The labor cost of a 
pound of bread is half a cent in Balti- 
more, nine tenths of a cent in New York 
and Philadelphia, and 1.2c in Washing- 
ton. The increase in labor costs since 
1913 does not exceed half a cent, while 
the price of bread has increased more 
than 3c. 

High bread prices are in large measure 
responsible for farm bankruptcy, be- 
cause they have reduced bread consump- 
tion and, consequently, the domestic mar- 
ket for wheat. On an average every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States now eats 44 loaves a year less 
than during pre-war years. If the old 
rate of bread consumption were restored, 
the amount of wheat available for ex- 
port would be reduced by 50,000,000 bus. 
This would bring speedy relief to the 
bankrupt wheat farmers. 

The price of bread in American cities 
is arbitrary and artificial. The law of 
supply and demand has been suspended 
in this field. Bread costs 2c lb less in 
New Orleans and Houston, Texas, far 
away from the wheat and flour milling 
states, than in Chicago, Omaha, Butte 
and St. Paul, in the heart of the wheat 
belt. Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven 
and other New England cities pay less 
for bread than any city in the grain belt 
except Kansas City. 

The evidence indicates that these arti- 
ficial and excessive prices are fixed and 
maintained by “retailers’ rings,” sup- 
ported by the large wholesale bakers 
either voluntarily or under threat of 
boycott. 

The enormous profit made in bread in 
recent years is promoting the formation 
of a huge “Bread Trust.” The most re- 
cent step in this direction was the ab- 
sorption of the Ward Baking Co. by the 


RETAILERS’ MARGIN 
Lobor, Delivery, Store Maintenance, Credit,- 


Tit or Loss. 


191 
(1.12 Cents) (2. 00 Eants) 


pein BAKERS’ MARGIN 
ufacturing, i i 
Administration, Plont’Mointenenes,” rc 


Profit or 
(2.03 Cents) (3.24 Cents) 


MATERIALS OTHER 
Added by boker in Hania ce OU 
(0.38 Cents) : (.25 Cents) 


TRANSPORTATION M 
Ges? to Boker for bringing A sity nny 
waneopolis to Washington, DO. C. 
(0.17 Cents) ‘ (0.29 Cents) 


MILLING MARGI 
(0.42 Cenrd) ° ” enh. 
FACIGHT CHARGES ON FLoun. IN 
ven Clevetor to Mirnegpol:. 
euevaree maameoe ; O75 Cente) 


ON F 
(0 OS Cents) ON oNe Cents) 


WHEAT GROWERS’ Pp 
FOR FLOUR IN WHEATON 
(1.17 Cents) (1.47 Cents) 


"Amount of wheat required ; 
fo mill nderd 
patent Nour for 16 ozs. of bread _— 


SEPTEMBER a 

1913 1923 ES 

Chart Prepared by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace Showing D Retail 
Price of @ 1-lb Loaf of Bread in Washington, DO a 
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United Bakeries Corporation, with , 
huge increase in capitalization. 

The remedy for these evils lies in the 
reduction of the price of bread to the 
reasonable basis of 5c a loaf, which was 
the standard price in pre-war years 
when wheat sold at even higher prices 
than it does today, 

The first step in this direction is the 
complete official exposure of all the facts, 
To this end the report recommends: 

1. A Senate resolution directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report the 
profits of all baking and milling corporg- 
tions, as disclosed by their tax returns 
from 1918 to date. 

2. A thorough and searching investj- 
gation by the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee of the tribute levied by wheat 
speculators, grain elevators, railroads, 
millers, jobbers, bakers, and retailers 
from the time the wheat leaves the farm | 

| 
' 





until it reaches the dinner table in the 
form of bread. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that 
the restoration of just and normal bread 
prices offers an opportunity to save the 
American people at least $500,000,000 
year—a sum far exceeding the amount 
involved in Secretary Mellon’s proposed 
tax reductions. 

Respectfully yours, 
Bastt M. Man ty, 


(Signed) 
Director. 





Dr. Barnard Replies to Charges 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
secretary American Bakers’ Association 
and director American Institute of Bak-- 
ing, Chicago, was quick to deny allega- 
tions set forth in the report of a bread 
trust at Washington, D. C. He gave 
statements to the local press stating that 
the baking industry had been investi- 
gated at least once a year by officials in 
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large city, who started out with 
Fr eaviction that they would find some- 
thing enormously wrong, and ended with 
the conclusion that bread profits were 
only a fraction of a cent. The charge 
of a bread trust or monopoly in the in- 
dustry was characterized by Dr. Barn- 
ard as the most ridiculous of all. The 
quality of the old 5c loaf, he stated, 
coaxed no woman out of the kitchen, 
but made her prefer to bake at home. 
The bakers were willing to give the 
public a 5c loaf, but it was not wanted. 

S. O. Werner. 





Statement by Rochester Baker 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The report of the 
People’s Legislative Service committee 
to the effect that a “colossal bread trust” 
is robbing the American home of $1,000,- 
000 a day, has attracted wide attention 
here. Coupled with the charge is the 
assertion that economically the 5c loaf is 
as possible as before the war, but that 
the greed of the big commercial bakers 
is the real impediment to its return. 

The baking interests in Rochester are 
not inclined to permit the indictment to 

on unchallenged to the consumer. 
Some of the leading bakers have made 
rtinent comment through the press. 

. E. Anthony, president of the Anthony 
Baking Co., has this to say: 

“Three reasons on which the commit- 
tee bases its demands that the price of 
bread be reduced to 5c, including the 
drop in the price of wheat, are not suffi- 
cient. If the price of flour were raised 
$1 bbl, the effect on the price of a loaf 
would not increase it a quarter of a cent. 
This is because the price of flour used 
in a loaf of bread is so small in compari- 
son to the cost of other ingredients, the 
labor in making, and delivery of the loaf. 

“To make the accusation that we 
charge exorbitant prices for bread is 
ridiculous. It must be taken into con- 
sideration that the baker’s chief com- 
petitor is the housewife. If the baker 
charges too much, if the bread is not 

the housewife will immediately 
start making her own bread. 

“In regard to the cost of labor alone, 
it must be remembered that though the 

rice of wheat has dropped, nothing else 
a dropped in comparison. Labor is 
higher. Where we used to pay an em- 
ployee $11 to $15 a week, we now have 
to pay $35 to $50. Fuel is higher; gaso- 
line for the cars in which we deliver the 
bread is three times as high as when we 
sold the 5c loaf. Making bread today 
costs two to three times what it did be- 
fore the war. 

“Unless the people want a loaf the 
size of a biscuit, there will be no 5c 
bread. Statements such as made by the 
committee in its report can do nothing 
but harm. As to England, the report 
does not state that the bulk of the flour 

rted from America is second grade; 
that practically the only ingredients used 
in English, or all the bread of Europe in 
fact, are nothing but flour, water, yeast 
and salt. 

“It is universally acknowledged that 
the United States makes the best bread 
in the world. We use expensive shorten- 
ing, the best of milk, sugar, and the best 
white flour. European bread is for the 
most part black. The American house- 
wife does not want black bread. She 
demands the best. 

“As to New Orleans, there is a man 
in my office at this moment who for 
many years managed a bakery in that 
city. He states that the bread made 
there is of inferior quality, and will not 
remain good but a very limited time. It 
is my impression that Boston and other 
New England cities are paying more for 
their bread than the people of Rochester. 
I know that New York is, and yet no 
other city in the country makes better 
bread than that made here. Chicago has 
a smaller loaf and pays more.” 

T. W. Kwapp. 





GRAIN RATES HELD UNREASONABLE 
ae ee D. C.—Rates collected 

cago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad on grain shipped in carloads 
from Bruning, Neb., to Kansas City by 


' the Bruning Mill & Elevator Co. between 
October. 


» 1920, and February, 1922, have 

ed found eg -sine by ey Inter- 
Commerce Commission, and repara- 

tion awarded. J 


Cuartzes C. Hart, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEED MAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


Business Conditions and Trade Problems 
Discussed in Meeting Held at 
Chicago 





Cuicaco, Itt.—A conference of feed 
manufacturers was held at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, on Feb. 12, with 
about 35 in attendance. The meeting was 
called to study present conditions in the 
industry and to discuss the outlook for 
business. 

Rule No. 143 of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, which pro- 
vides that claims for deficiency from 
guaranty shall be on a f.o.b. basis, rath- 
er than a delivered basis, was discussed, 
and a plan was laid to attempt to se- 
cure a modification of this rule, to pro- 
vide that claims for deficiency shall be 
settled on a delivered basis rather than 
a f.o.b. basis. Another question dis- 
cussed was the practicability of asking 
cottonseed crushers to furnish a certifi- 
cate of analysis with each car shipped, 
which would be somewhat similar to the 
certificate of inspection furnished by 
sellers of grain. 

W. E. Suits, of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and chairman of the executive 
committee of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, presided at the 
conference. Others present were: O. E. 
M. Keller, Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
Chicago, president American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association; L. F. Brown, 
Chicago, secretary American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association; J. A. O'Halloran, 
Champion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, 
Iowa; R. W. Chapin, J. Chapin, Chapin 
& Co., Chicago; H. A. Abbott, Albert 
Dickinson Co., Chicago; S. T. Edwards, 
S. T. Edwards & Co., Chicago; J. A. 
Milbourne, Excello Feed Milling Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo; G. W. Hales, Hales & 
Hunter, Chicago; G. P. Stautz, Illinois 
Feed & Elevator Co., Bloomington, Ill; 
F. Mowatt, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich; D. W. McMillen, McMillen 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; W. M. McIntosh, 
MacX Feed Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa; 
M. M. Nowak, Nowak Milling Corpora- 
tion, Hammond, Ind; B. T. Manard, 
Penick & Ford Co., New Orleans; G. E. 
Hillier, Penick & Ford Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; F. M. Rosekrans, Pratt Food 
Co., Hammond, Ind; J. N. Adam, Rosen- 
baum Bros., Chicago; T. E. Snyder, C. U. 
Snyder & Co. Chicago; H. M. Soars, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Chicago; J. J. 
Ferguson, Swift & Co., Chicago; A. H. 
Schmidt, Parkio Molasses Feed Co., 
Kansas City; L. M. Fralich, L. H. Rob- 
ertson, Abingdon (IIll.) Milling & Cattle 
Feeding Co; W. F. Becker, Jr., Cereal 
By-Products Co., Chicago; O. D. Collis, 
Collis Products Co., Clinton, Iowa; C. A. 
Weaver, C. A. Weaver & Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Ashton Casler, Darling & Co., Chica- 
go; D. Z. Hales, Hales Milling Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
S. O. Werner. 





DEATH OF CHARLES N. GALE 

Inpranapours, Inp.—Charles N. Gale, 
aged 90, a veteran of the Civil War and 
a miller at Cumberland for many years, 
died recently at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Arthur Neiger, in Indianap- 
olis. Mr. Gale was born in Germany, 
and came to America in 1859. He set- 
tled in Cumberland in 1860, and became 
established in the milling business. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted 
in the 10th Indiana Infantry, and served 
throughout the war. At its close he re- 
turn to Cumberland, again became 
identified with the or business, and 
remained there until a few years ago, 
when he retired. His wife, to whom 
had been married for 60 years, died two 
years ago. 

Curis O. AxBrIon. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT EXPORTS 

New Orteans, La.—Argentina will 
have 4,200,000 tons of wheat for export 
this season, according to Edward F., 
Feely, commercial attaché, American em- 
bassy, who stopped in New Orleans, Feb. 
12, on his return from a trip through 
the principal eastern and western com- 
mercial centers, to his post of duty at 
Buenos Aires. That amount, Mr. Feely 
said, is greatly in excess of last year’s 
wheat available for exportation. 

The wheat in Argentina is comparable 
with that grown in Canada, he added, 
and does not, as a general rule, produce 


more grain per acre than is harvested by 
American farmers. Wheat growers in 
Argentina do not get help from the gov- 
ernment, 

The Argentine harvest was begun in 
early December. The crop is already 
moving by train or inland waterways to 
the seaports for transportation to Eu- 
rope, where the bulk of it is being sold. 
The prices are below those asked for 
American wheat. 

R. A. Suruivan. 





NO WHEAT PRICE FIXING 


Reports from Washington Indicate That 
Guaranty Legislation Will Not Be 
Undertaken by Congress 


Apparently well authenticated reports 
from Washington indicate that any leg- 
islation based on wheat price fixing 
probably will not be undertaken. The 
Senate committee on agriculture has 
closed its hearings and the probability 
is that if it reports out any bill it will 
not be for several weeks, and the com- 
mittee bill is certain to be much amend- 
ed from either the McNary-Haugen or 
the Norris-Sinclair bill. The House 
committee probably will close its hear- 
ings after Thursday, Feb, 21. 

Senator Capper is quoted as saying 
that former favor for a price fixing or 
guaranty bill seems to be abating. 

It is known that President Coolidge 
will veto any kind of price fixing meas- 
ure. Meantime the Norbeck-Burtness 
bill for diversified farming encourage- 
ment has his indorsement and, without 
much opposition from any source, is in 
favorable position. 








WEIGHT BILL IS HELD UP 


States’ Rights Issue Arises in House Com- 
mittee, and Prospects of Measure Be- 
coming Law Are Diminished 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The decimal 
weight bill, which has the support of the 
flour milling industry, the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and which appeared 
to have bright prospects of favorable 
action, has been held up in the House 
committee on coinage, weights and 
measures, and its fate is in doubt. 

A radical member of the committee 
majority is objecting to the bill on the 
ground that it proposes a usurpation of 
state rights, while some members of 
the minority are opposing it on the same 
ground. The suggestion has been made 
by one or two of the present opponents 
of the bill that they would support it if 
the enforcement were placed in the 
hands of the states instead of the fed- 
eral government. 





Crartes C. Harr. 





FINANCE CORPORATION EXTENDED 

Wasuinorton, D. C.—The War Finance 
Corporation will continue to function to 
Nov. 30, 1924, under a bill passed by 
both houses of Congress. Under this 
legislation the corporation may continue 
to make advances, and purchase notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange and other se- 
curities. The extension of the life of the 
corporation is limited to Nov. 30 because 
the intermediate credit banks are expect- 
ed to be so organized by that time as 
to take over the responsibilities of gov- 
ernment relief of agriculture. 

The House defeated an amendment 
which would have directed the War Fi- 
nance Corporation to make a survey of 
the banking situation in those agricul- 
tural sections where there have been nu- 
merous financial failures. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





CROP PROSPECTS IN INDIA 

Wheat acreage in India is now esti- 
mated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture at 30,203,000 acres, com- 
pared with 29,511,000 on the same date 
last year, or an increase of 2 per cent. 
The present acreage estimate covers ter- 
ritory which represents about 98 per cent 
of India’s wheat producing region. The 
final estimates have been consistently 
higher than the first estimate, though the 
difference has not been a constant ratio. 
The final estimate last year was 30,835,- 
000 acres. The wheat crop is sown in 
India in October, November and Decem- 
ber, and the harvest begins in March, 
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$10,000,000 RELIEF FUND 


Bankers, Railroad Officials and Business 
Leaders Subscribe Loan Fund for 
Use of Northwest 


Cuicaco, Inu.—At a meeting of bank- 
ers, railroad officials, and business lead- 
ers held at Chicago on Feb. 14, a fund of 
$10,000,000 was subscribed to relieve 
financial distress throughout the agricul- 
tural district in the Northwest. A finance 
service corporation resulted from the 
conference, and C. T. Jaffray, president 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Co., was named chairman of the 
board of directors and of the executive 
committee. A president will be chosen 
later. Headquarters of the new organi- 
zation will be at Minneapolis. 


Other members of the executive com- 
mittee: John McHugh, New York; Ralph 
Van Vechten, Chicago; G. H. Prince, St. 
Per'; P. J. Leeman, E. W. Decker, C. 
C. Webber, Minneapolis; J. R. Howard, 
fe ver president American Farm Bu- 
re: | Federation; Charles Donnelly, presi- 
dc Northern Pacific Railway; Ralph 
Bul, president Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

The board of directors: J. R. Howard, 
Chicago, former president American 
Farm Bureau Federation; P. J. Lee- 
man, E. W. Decker, C. T. Jaffray, F. B. 
Wells, C. C. Webber, Minneapolis; J. F. 
Reed, St. Paul; Ralph Budd, Great 
Northern Railway; C. Donnelly, North- 
ern Pacific Railway; C. P. Brown, First 
National Bank, St. Paul; G. H. Prince, 
Merchants’ National Bank, St. Paul; E. 
J. Meiser, Fargo, N. D; J. C. Bassett, 
Aberdeen, S. D; J. C. McHugh, Mechan- 
ics’ & Metals’ National Bank, New York; 
C. M. Woolley, chairman American Ra- 
diator Co; Ralph Van Vechten, vice 
president Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Alexander Legge, 
president International Harvester Co; 
R. P. Lamont, American Steel Foundries 
Co., Chicago; R. H. Bissell, Hartford 
(Conn.) Fire Insurance Co; M. A. Tray- 
lor, First Trust & Savings Bank, Chica- 
go; C. E. Mitchell, New York; J. N. 
Staley, Detroit; G. B. Coulton, Cleveland. 

A maximum of $100,000,000 will be 
available for relief, since the new or- 
ganization will be eligible to borrow from 
the War Finance Corporation in amounts 
up to 10 times its capital. It is not 
anticipated that anything like the maxi- 
mum amount will be required to alleviate 
the credit situation in the Northwest. 
Actual work will be started as soon as 
the necessary service corporation to ad- 
minister the fund can be formed. Ac- 
cording to the officials, this will be with- 
in two weeks. 

The $10,000,000 were quickly oversub- 
scribed, and the amounts by districts are 
as follows: New York and the East, 
$5,000,000; Chicago, $2,000,000; Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, $1,000,000; Detroit 
and Cleveland, $700,000 each; Pittsburgh, 
$600,000. The success of the conference 
was conveyed to President Coolidge in 
a telegram, which stated that the or- 
ganization committee appointed by him 
in Washington on Feb. 4 was pleased to 
report that, at this meeting, subscrip- 
tions were received for the total amount 
of $10,000,000 recommended at the Presi- 
dent’s conference. Articles of incorpora- 
tion with broad powers were tentatively 
adopted, and the telegram further read 
that a fine spirit of co-operation was 
evinced. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover and 
Eugene L. Meyer, of the War Finance 

ration, were in attendance. Secre- 
tary Hoover declared that the new or- 
ganization would be strictly an agricul- 
tural proposition. “It will not be a 
banking organization in any sense of the 
word,” he said. “It will go the limit to 
help the farmer. Agencies of the cor- 
poration probablv will be established 
throughout the Dakotas and other north- 
western states where help is needed.” 

“This is not a rescue expedition for 
stricken banks,” Mr. Hoover said. “The 
saving of those banks is of minor im- 
portance, but the saving of the farmer 
and of agriculture is the big, living ques- 
tion. We can have no permanent pros- 
perity until agriculture has fully recov- 
ered and is re-established on a firm, 
economic basis. Agriculture needs not 
only money, but help and advice.” 

S. O. Wenyen. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR COSTS COMPARED 





Tariff Commission’s Investigation Shows Higher Cost of Production in 
United States Than in Canada—Dominion’s Wheat Yields 
Higher Than in This Country 


Wasuineton, D. C. — Comparative 


costs ree wheat and, flour in - 


the United States and Canada have been 

computed by the United States Tariff 

Commission as a means of determining 

the advisability of increasing tariff 

duties. The data has been made public 
in connection with the opening, on Feb, 

18, of the commission’s hearings on this 

question. 

It is anticipated that the public hearing 
will be completed in time for the com- 
mission’s report to be placed in the 
President’s hands by March 1, and any 
order which he may issue cannot go into 
effect, under the law, in less than 30 
days. Statements made by the President 
recently have indicated that if the ex- 
cuse was presented by the report he 
would enter an order to increase the 
wheat tariff. 

The figures contained in the prelim- 
inary report for 16 American localities 
and 12 Canadian localities would show 
an average arithmetical production cost 
in the Northwest of about $1.29 bu for 
wheat, and 80c in Canada. The fig- 
urés, of course, vary by localities as to 
yields per acre and as to number of 
cost records obtained, so that it has not 
et been determined what method will 

employed in arriving at comparative 

cost figures for this country and the 
dominion. © The difference is reflected in 
the fact that of the 16 American areas 
carried in the report only two show a 
cost of less than $1 bu, and one of these 
of 99c, while of the 12 Canadian dis- 
tricts included, only two are listed at 
above $1 bu, one at $1.01 and the other 
at $1.04. 

The commission has so collected its in- 
formation as to be able to base its rec- 
ommendations either on production cost 
averages for the years 1921 to 1923 or 
for 1928 alone, but it is anticipated that 
the representatives of the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States, which made the 
application for the investigation, and 
other representatives of the wheat. pro- 
ducers, will urge that the commission act 
upon the basis of 1923 costs only. 

“The 79 localities where production 
cost records were obtained,” the com- 
mission said, “appear to be representa- 
tive of all the distinctive regions in the 
United States and in Canada where hard 
spring wheat is an important crop. In 

r selection the various physical con- 
ditions affecting costs of pastnding 
wheat, such as rainfall, soil types an 
weed infestation, variations in farm 
practices, especially with respect to sum- 
mer fallowing, and also in variation of 
types of farming, especially with respect 
to the presence or absence of competing 
farm enterprises, have been given care- 
ful consideration. Official data, both 

Canadian and American, showing the 
distribution of acreage and production, 
and the variation in yield per acre and 

- in land values, have been examined in the 
ascertainment of representative locali- 
ties.” 

The report shows that in 1923 the 
yield acre in the United States va- 
ried from 5.3 up to 18.5 bus per acre. 
In Canada the lowest yield was 10.6 bus 
and the highest 40.8. 

The commission’s preliminary state- 
‘ment on the cost of production of hard 
spring wheat flour in the United States 
and Canada shows that in the United 
tates the cost of wheat used in making 


a barrel of flour was $4.70 and in Can- 


$4.34. 

addition to this, in the United States 

j milling expense, including labor 

factory expense, was $.2683; market- 

po~ Roypee esa containers, advertising and 
was $.7047; and the 


tne administrative expense, includ- 
BI 


BE Roe 


interest paid, $.1652; a total of 


In Canada, the milling expense was 
$.2750; marketing $4537; general admin- 
istrative ‘including _ interest, 


expense, 
$.2132; a total of $.9419. 
The Fewsara ion’s report shows that on 
Jan: 3, 1923, the price of No. 1 patent 
spring wheat flour at Minneapolis ranged 


$6.90 to $7.35, $6.70@7.15 at Chicago, and 

$7.85@8.50 at New York. The Winni- 

peg price was $6.50 and the Toronto 
price $7.10. April 25 of last year the 

Minneapolis price was $7.10@7.80, Chi- 

cago $6.50@7.10, New York $7.30@7.90, 

Winnipeg $6.70, and Toronto $7.30. 

On Feb. 13 of this year the Minneapo- 
lis price was $6.40@6.90, Chicago $6.30@ 
6.70, New York $6.75@7.25. On the 
same day the Winnipeg price was 30c 
lower than at Minneapolis, No. 1 patent 
being quoted at $6.10. At Toronto the 
price was $6.30. 

Standard patents on Jan. 3, 1923, 
showed about the same differential, al- 
though the Winnipeg price was much 
lower than Minneapolis. On Feb. 13 of 
this year the price of standard at Minne- 
apolis ranged $6.20@6.35. At Winnipeg 
the price was $5.50, and at Toronto, 
$5.80. 

The report shows that the labor cost 
in the United States was lower than in 
Canada. In the United States it was 
$.1198 per bbl, and in Canada $.1412. 
Factory expense in the United States 
was $.1485, and in Canada $.1338. The 
total milling expense in the United States 
was $.2683, and in Canada $.2750. The 
cost to the Minneapolis miller was more 
for containers, $.3151 per bbl compared 
with $.2784 in Canada. Advertising ex- 
pense for the United States miller was 
$.0641 and in Canada §$.0114. Other 
selling expenses in the United States 
were $.3255, and in Canada $.1639. 

Administrative costs were lower in the 
United States, $.1364 in the United 
States, and $.1488 in Canada. The in- 
terest paid by the United States millers 
was $.0288 per bbl and $.0696 in Canada. 

The data was gathered by the com- 
mission from 40 mills representing 85 
per cent of the total production of 
spring wheat flour in the United States 
and 21 mills in Canada representing 52 
per cent of the total output. 

Opening the case for the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States, former Senator 
McCumber declared before the Tariff 
Commission on Feb. 18 that the differ- 
ences in cost of production between the 
United States and Canada indicated by 
the commission’s preliminary figures 
would give the farmers of the North- 
west some relief through a higher tariff, 
but: not enough. He added, however, 
that he doubted if the tariff could be 
raised sufficiently to give the Northwest 
interests all the assistance they. require. 

Nevertheless he attacked the commis- 
sion’s figures of the cost of growing 
wheat in the Northwest as too low. He 
contended that the commission made the 
cost of growing wheat in that section too 
cheap, and asserted that it was evident 
the farmers were all operating at a 
great loss, since none of them were pay- 
ing taxes and all had to borrow money. 

Mr. McCumber introduced into evi- 
dence answers to a questionnaire sent 
out by himself covering the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat in North Dakota and in 
Canada, The answers. he declared showed 
that the average cost in North Dakota, 
including a charge of 6 per cent on in- 
vested capital, was $2.41 per bu, and 
the average cost in that state excluding 
the invested capital charge was $2.06 
per bu. In Canada, according to his 

uestionnaire, the average cost of pro- 
daction including the 6 per cent capital 
charge, was 99c per bu, and excluding 
the capital charge the average cost in the 
Dominion was 90c per bu. 

The commission will hold its final hear- 
ing on wheat and flour costs next Mon- 
day, and shortly thereafter will make a 
report on which President Coolidge will 
determine. whether to proclaim an _ in- 
crease in the tariff duty. 

After two sessions on Feb. 19, ad- 
journment was taken until Monday to 
permit milling interests to prepare fur- 
ther data. D. D. Davis, secretary Wash- 
burn-Crosby. Co., Minneapolis, discussed 
briefly. the commission’s preliminary re- 
port and said milling experts on Monday 
would present evidence on the questions 
the commission desired answered. He 


declared the bulk mill basis should be 


used in determining the cost of flour. 
Charles M. Cox, representing the 
grain board of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, said an advance on wheat 
might adversely affect New England 
farmers if the duty on bran and wheat 
feedstuffs were increased in a corre- 
sponding ratio. The Boston organization, 
however, requested the commission to 
consider a corresponding increase in the 
rate on flour if the wheat duty were in- 
creased. 
Cuartes C. Hart. 


ENGLISH FIRM IN CANADA 


Spillers Milling & Associated Industries Re- 
ported to Have Made $15,000,000 
Elevator Purchases 





An Associated Press dispatch from 
Winnipeg states, under date of Feb. 16: 

“R. H. Gale, former mayor of Van- 
couver, B. C., made the announcement 
while in Winnipeg today on the way to 
London, that Spillers Milling & Asso- 
ciated Industries, Ltd., the largest mill- 
ers in the British empire, had set aside 
$15,000,000 for.a chain of elevators in 
Alberta and a large terminal elevator to 
be erected at Vancouver. 

“Mr. Gale is accompanied to England 
by A. Ingram, consulting engineer for 
the Spillers company, who has been in- 
vestigating suitable elevator sites on the 
Pacific Coast for a terminal elevator. 
They will meet the Spillers directors 
and present the report. 

“An agreement has been reached with 
the harbor commissioners of Vancouver 
for erection of a 2,200,000-bu storage 
elevator to be located just east of the 
present government elevator. Plans for 
its erection call for an expenditure of 
$2,500,000. Construction is to start 
March 1, as all specifications have been 
completed. 

“The Spillers company uses 100,000 
bus wheat a day in English flour mills, 
and the bulk of the supplies for these 
mills has been received from Argentina, 
Australia and through Montreal. It is 
stated to be the intention of Spillers in 
future to use the Canadian western route 
exclusively, shipping through its own ele- 
vators in Alberta and Vancouver 36,000,- 
000 bus a year. 

“The entry of Spillers into the grain 
business of western Canada is regarded 
by the grain trade of Winnipeg as of 
far-reaching importance, and it is pre- 
dicted it will be followed by erection of 
a number of flour mills in the West with- 
in the next few years.” 





ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—At the request of 
Secretary of State Hughes the secre- 
taries of Commerce and War are making 
a study of the points raised by the Cana- 
dian government in the recent note re- 
garding the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterways. The American government 
long ago indicated to the Canadian gov- 
ernment a readiness to enter into nego- 
tiations and, while the reply was in a 
measure favorable, some desire for delay 
was expressed. 

The American government, it was 
pointed out, is not only committed to 
the project of a St. Lawrence waterway, 
as recommended by the joint board of 
engineers, but it is also convinced that 
the opposition formerly manifested in 
New York and elsewhere in the East is 
rapidly dying out. 

Cuaries C. Harr. 





INSTITUTE ON CO-OPERATION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Preliminary steps 
were taken during the week under the 
leadership of the Department of Agri- 
culture to organize an international in- 
stitute on co-operation. Lloyd S. Tenny, 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, represented the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and several of the 
farm organizations had delegates present. 
The purpose is to arrange an institute 
or educational conference where em- 
ployees and members of co-operative or- 
ganizations, and students and instructors 
of agricultural colleges, may study all 
phases of co-operation. The first session 
will be held during the summer at some 
leading educational institution. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





February 20, 1924 
SALE OF WARD BAKING G6, 


Group of Prominent Capitalists Acquires 
Properties—Capital to Be Increased 
to $50,000,000 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 19. -(§ 
Telegram)—The Ward Baking Co, has 
been purchased by a group of promi 
nent capitalists. George S. Ward, preg. 








dent of the company, and two : 
Ralph and Walter S., will retire from 
all active participation in the bak 

industry. William B. Ward, whose fq. 


ther, Robert B. Ward, a half brother of 
George S. Ward, founded the com 
years ago, will become president of the 
new concern, retiring as chairman of 
the board of the United Bakeries Cop. 
poration. 

The capital of the new company, it 
is understood, will be increased from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000 and the eon. 
cern will become a Maryland corpora. 
tion instead of a New York corporation 
as at present. 

While all details of the deal could 
not be obtained today, it is known that 
all plants of the company will be taken 
over, numbering about 20 in lea 
cities of the country. The amount jp. | 
volved runs into many millions, and | 
while the new officials do not contem- | 
plate acquiring any additional b 
companies, it is understood they plan’to 
increase production and distribution of 
products. 





W. QUACKENBUSH, 





MONTREAL SHIPPERS DISTURBED 


Monrreat, Que.—-Montreal flour ship- 
pers are perturbed at a clause being in- 
cluded in ocean bills of lading for ship- 
ment to United Kingdom and Irish ports, 
giving the shipping company, in case of 
strikes, labor disturbances, stoppages, 
etc., preventing the discharge of goods, 
the right to put goods into warehouse at 
any other port, or return them to port 
of shipment, at the owner’s risk and ex- 

ense. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has cabled the Canadian high 
commissioner in London, asking him to 
protest against this, and has advised the 
National Association of Flour Importers 
on the other side that if this clause is 
maintained it may be necessary to con- 
sider quoting only f.a.s. Canadian sea- 
board. The clause reads as follows: 

“If discharge of the goods or any 
part thereof be prevented by war, civil 
commotion, insurrection, blockage or 
other hostilities, or by strikes, labor dis- 
turbances or stoppage of labor of car- 
rier’s employees or others, or by lock- 
outs by others than the carrier, the car- 
rier shall have liberty, at the risk of the 
owner of the goods, either to return the 
goods on board to port of shipment, there 
to be placed in warehouse, or to dis- 
charge them at any other port, to be 
warehoused there or forwarded to desti- 
nation; the whole at the expense of the 
owner of the goods, but subject always, 
during the exercise of this privilege, to 
this and all other terms contained in this 
bill of lading. In either event, the car- 
rier’s responsibility as carrier shall end 
as soon as the goods leave the ship’s 
tackles, and all responsibility whatever, 
as carrier or otherwise, shall terminate 
as soon as the goods are warehoused or 
delivered to forwarding carrier; but the 
carrier shall be entitled to and have a 
lien upon the goods, for freight and 
charges and extra compensation for any 
services performed in the exercise of the 
privileges hereby granted.” 

A. E, Perxs,_ 





EUROPEAN CROP CONDITIONS | 


The Department of Commerce states 
that no material damage due to weather 
conditions is as yet indicated to winter 
crops in most parts of Europe. An im- 
provement is reported in Greece and 
southern Italy. The freezing of the 
Elbe River, with resulting higher Ger- 
man freight rates, has resulted in in- 
creased prices of Czecho-Slovak cereals, 
helped by the temporary decline in~ 
American shipments. The Czecho-Slov 
monthly breadstuff import contin 
has been raised to a total of 20,000 
in anticipation of a turnover tax of 
per cent and 2 per cent, respectively, 
shortly to be applied to imported ff 
and grain. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Since Feb. 16, when wheat started to 
advance, more activity has been noted 
in four. The May option in Minneapolis 
closed Feb. 19 244c higher than at the 
close of Feb. 15. Buyers who did not 

in at the low level have since been 
endeavoring to book on that basis. Mills, 
nerally, however, are holding their ask- 
ing prices firm. They say they will sell 
at a profit or not at all. 

While no big business has been booked, 
improved sales are reported by many 
mills. It is encouraging to note that 
buyers and sellers are only 10@15c bbl 
apart on round lot inquiries. It is be- 
lieved that, if the market continues to 
advance, much of this business will be 
placed before long. Mill agents have 
been keeping the wires hot the last two 
or three days making offerings to their 
principals, and it begins to look as if 
the tide had turned. For some time 
orders placed by large consumers have 
been for only about one fourth of what 
they would ordinarily buy, had they con- 
fidence in prices. 

Mills usually ask 40@75c bbl over 
terminal market quotations on family 
patents going into surrounding territory. 
This is explained by the difference be- 
tween brokerage charges and the higher 
cost of distributing through salesmen. 

Considerable second clear has been 
worked the past week for export. One 
Minneapolis mill sold 10,000 bags to the 
United Kingdom for May-June, lake- 
and-rail shipment. Several other lots, 
ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 bbls each, 
were sold for near-by shipment, either 
direct or through exporters, most of it 
to go to the Continent. 

ominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 


neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 
Feb. 19 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
cotton 
Standard patent 


$6.40@6.90 $6.70@7.45 
6.20@6.40 6.55@6.90 


Sécond patent ........ 5.95@6.10 6.40@6.75 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.45@4.80 5.40@5.65 
*Second clear, jute... 3.30@3.60 3.70@4.10 
*140-Ib jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum mills are operating rather 
steadily on old bookings. New business, 
however, is light. Mills recently have 
been disposing of stocks carried in ware- 

Ss. Macaroni manufacturers have 
been taking advantage of these compara- 
tively cheap spot supplies, taking them 
in preference to mill shipment offerings. 
It is stated that some mills are offering 
durum flours at less than cost. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 3%@ 
3¥%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. No. 3 
semolinas 27%@3c, durum fancy patent 
3@3%c, and durum clears at $3.25@3.45 
bbl, in jutes. Mills intimate that these 
prices are shaded where necessary to 
effect bookings. 


MILLFEED 


Thus far, the usual heavy consumptive 
demand for millfeed has not materialized. 
Jobbers, however, feel that it is only de- 
ferred and, when it does set in, it should 
last well into the spring. The recent 
Weakness in bran and shorts deterred 
buyers from taking hold, and they are 
buying only in mixed cars, Straight car 
buying is the lightest it has ever been 

time of year. Dealers are keep- 
ing in close touch with the market, and 
‘would doubtless fall into line with any 
Signs of strength. All reports indicate 
’ light stocks in distributors’ hands. 
e bran is weak, red dog is firm, 
Probably due to recent export sales of 
Second clear. Mills are virtually out of 
market on this grade, and prices 
have strengthened perceptibly. 
,.pran is quoted nominally ‘by mills at 
$24@24.25 ton, standard middlings $24.25 
@24.75, flour middlings $28.50@29, red 


dog $32@34, wheat mixed feed $26@28, 
and rye middlings $22@23, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, reported by brokers: 

Feb. 19 
Bran @ 23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 23.75@24.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@27.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 


Year ago 
$27.50 @28.00 
27.50 @ 28.00 
29.50 @31.00 
33.00 @35.00 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS’ MEETING 


A meeting of millers of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana will be held in Minneapolis, 
Feb. 26, to discuss trade conditions. The 
meeting will be held in the Spanish room 
of the Radisson Hotel. The call was 
sent out by C. T. Vandenover, secretary 
Southern Minnesota Mills. 


FLAX RAISING ADVOCATED 


An important meeting of northwestern 
———— and business men interest- 
ed in flaxseed products was held last 
week at the Minnesota farm school. Flax 
development was discussed in detail. C. 
T. Nolan, chairman of the flax develop- 
ment committee, and manager of the 
flaxseed department of the National 
Lead Co., New York, said he believed 
the farmers of the Northwest could pro- 
duce 75 to 80 per cent of the domestic 
seed requirements, without forcing them 
into the world market. 

The Minnesota farm school has been 
experimenting with flax for many years, 
and statistics were produced to show 
that when proper rotation methods were 
followed, northwestern farmers could as- 
suredly look for good returns from flax. 
Indications point to a largely increased 
acreage this year. 

WILL MANAGE NEW BUFFALO MILL 

M. F. Mulroy, manager Billings 
(Mont.) mill of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., will have charge of the new mill 
now under construction for the company 
at Buffalo, N. Y. He will be succeeded 
at Billings by W. A. Blume, now man- 
ager of the Dickinson, N. D., mill. A. 
P. Lauritson, who has been millwright in 
the Valley City, N. D., mill since 1882, 
has gone to Buffalo. 


NOTES 

E. A. Neff, a baker of Shipmansburg, 
Pa., was a Minneapolis visitor this week. 

Otto Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., feed jobbers, Milwaukee, was in 
Minneapolis Feb. 19. 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills. Co., Minneapolis, was in 
Winnipeg Feb. 19. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. is in- 
stalling a Fairbanks-Morse track scale 
at its Minot, N. D., mill. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co. is install- 
ing automatic sprinkler systems in its 
bakeries in St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 

Charles C. Bovey, vice president Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, left Feb. 
19 for California, to be gone about a 
month. 

F. L. M. Kosmaek, of Kosmack, Stew- 
art & Co., flour importers, Belfast, Ire- 
land, expects to arrive in Minneapolis 
Feb. 20. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been elected 
vice president of the Minneapolis Ath- 
letic Club. 

While pure white rye flour quota- 
tions for the week show a decline of 25c 
bbl, dark rye is 10c higher. Demand 
is reported as light. 

In the week ending Feb. 16, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 63,664 
bbls durum products, compared with 49,- 
652 the previous week. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
listed the $2,000,000 7 per cent sinking 


fund cumulative preferred stock issued 
last October by the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

R. W. Goodell, manager King Midas 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is expected 
home Feb. 20 from Philadelphia, where 
he attended a meeting of the directors 
of his company. 

The Northwestern Milling Equipment 
Co., Minneapolis, has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, by S. P. Brick, 
of Little Falls, and P. H. Sackett and 
W. L. McPeak, of Minneapolis. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 19, as follows: 
sight $4.31; three-day, $4.28%; 60-day, 
$4.274%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.20. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, is sending to its friends in the 
trade a very useful chart, which shows 
at a glance the comparative range in 
prices for the past three years of bran, 
standard middlings, oil meal, corn and 
oats. 

The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association 
of Minnesota is being held in Minneap- 
olis this week. One of the speakers will 
be Frederick B. Wells, vice president 
F. H. Peavey & Co., who will discuss 
co-operative marketing as applied to 
grain. 

E. C. Best, traffic manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, who left re- 
cently for a two months’ vacation in 
California, was taken ill last week and 
is returning home. He is expected back 
Feb. 22. A telegram states that, on 
physician’s advice, he will have to stay 
at home at least four weeks. 

Recent developments in the millfeed 
market have demonstrated to jobbers the 
folly of contracting for future shipment 
at a premium. The old-timers have been 
able to weather the storm all right, but 
some of the newer members of the job- 
bing fraternity have done considerable 
worrying in the last month or two. 

Based on the close, Feb. 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No, 1 
northern $1; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark $1.03, No. 1 northern $1; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 
1 northern 98c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 91c, No. 1 northern 85c. 

J. G. Diamond, agricultural statisti- 
cian, Grand Forks, N. D., says that wheat 
stocks on farms in North Dakota and 
Minnesota are considered to be much 
lighter than a year ago; mild weather 
and good condition of country roads have 
favored deliveries. Farm holdings of 
feed grains, due to the comparatively 
mild winter, are reported to be ample for 
late winter and early spring needs. 

Alexander Ingraham, consulting engi- 
neer for the Adberta Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Calgary, passed through Minne- 
apolis Feb. 14, en route to London. He 
sailed Feb. 16 on the Berengaria, Mr. 
Ingraham, formerly head of the Willford 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, is representing 
English interests which plan to complete 
the mill at Calgary and build a 2,000,000- 
bu terminal elevator at Vancouver, B. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Feb. 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
D and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Pali- 
sade, Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co,.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 10-16 ...... 579,600 232,568 40 
Previous week .. 579,600 222,294 38 
Year ago .......- 561,100 267,965 47 
Two years ago... 546,000 278,745 61 
Three years ago.. 546,000 268,875 49 
Four years ago... 546,000 246,960 45 
Five years ago... 546,000 190,760 36 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Feb, 23... ...... 296,160 252,720 231,770 
Feb. 16 .. 232,568 267,955 278,745 268,875 
Feb. 9 ... 222,294 249,050 298,385 276,290 
Feb. 2 ... 236,957 258,510 283,675 298,625 
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Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
WeO.. TB 6c vecees 4,800 13,565 5,355 
Feb. 16 .. 1,428 1,200 4,535 715 
, ..-_ See 714 964 2,855 1,070 
Feb, 2 2,500 357 7156 2,600 
OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Vob. 1016 ..cct% 303,150 179,766 59 
Previous week .. 416,490 210,399 61 
ZOOF BED «0 vsc04d 303,150 183,311 44 
Two years ago... 421,890 198,315 47 
Three years ago.. 414,690 164,080 39 
Four years ago... 424,260 143,490 33 
Five years ago... 354,150 184,575 52 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. 6. 68 72,115 206,350177,608 65,374 663 
Jan. 12. 63 71,115 239,766 207,909 714 765 
Jan. 19. 68 71,115 241,408 209,592 2,107 816 
Jan. 26, 68 71,116 249,508 206,034 1,852 ... 
Feb. 2, 63 71,115 240,358 180,663 1,393 3,195 
Feb. 9. 61 69,415 210,399 157,272 1,173 ... 
Feb. 16. 48 50,526 179,766 133,311... 4... 
WHEAT 

The cash wheat market at Minneapo- 

lis is of a routine nature. For many 


weeks, mill buyers have been taking all 
the strong, glutinous wheat that was 
offered, and demand has been sufficient 
to maintain premiums at their previous 
high levels. On some days, arrivals have 
not been sufficient to meet this demand. 
Consequently, occasional cars of choice 
wheat bring Ic bu more than the top 
premiums. Millers, however, are inclined 
to back away from the offerings of low- 
er grades, but these are usually absorbed 
by the terminal elevator companies. It 
was rumored, Feb. 19, that a Minneapolis 
mill had bought a little choice hard wheat 
in the Kansas City market. No. 1 dark 
northern is quoted at 2@1l4c bu over 
May, and No. 1 northern at May price to 
8c over. 

While durum arrivals are light, mill- 
ing demand also is light. No. 1 amber is 
now held at Duluth May. price to lle 
over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 


Feb. 13: ....+. $1.16 @1.29 $1.16 @1.19 
Feb, 14 ...... 1.16 @1.29 1.15 @1.19 
Feb. 15 ...... 1.14% @1.27% 1.13% @1.17% 
Feb. 16....... 1.15% @1.28% 1.14% @1.18% 
Feb. 18 ...... 1.15% @1.28% 1.14% @1.18% 
Feb. 19. ...... 1.16% @1.29% 1.15% @1.19% 
No. 2 dark averages 2c lower than No. 1 


dark. No. 2 northern averages 2@38c lower 
than No. 1 northern, 

Feb. May July Feb. May July 
Wscaes $1.15 $1.16% 16..... $1.14% $1.16 
14.....+ 1.15 1.16% 18..... 1.14% 1.15% 
| 1.138% 1.14% 19..... 1.15% 1.16% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No;lamber ‘No. 1 durum 


Pow. 13 2.2.45, $1.04% @1.12% $1.02% @1.09% 
Peb, 1¢5..... 1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
Feb. 16. .....% 1.03% @1.11% 1.01%@1.08% 
Feb. 16 ...... 1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
Feb. 18 ...... 1.04% @1.12% 1.02% @1.09% 
Feb. 19 ...... 1.05% @1.13% 03% @1.10% 


No. 2 amber averages 2c‘lower than No. 
1 amber. No. 2 durum averages ic lower 
than No. 1 durum. 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Feb. 16, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 1,896 822 1,682 2,032 
Duluth ........ 217 670 161 333 
Totals ...... 2,118 1,492 1,843 2,365 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to Feb. 16, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 





Minneapolis .. 65,443 86,024 64,620 69,102 
Duluth ....... 24,775 44,418 34,583 32,166 
Totals ..... 90,218 180,442 99,203 101,268 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Linseed oil meal has dropped $3 ton 
in the last week. Dull demand, coupled 
with lack of shipping directions in- 
sufficient storage capacity at mills, caused 
the break. Oil mills are operating rather 
heavily, and output of meal is appar- 

(Continued on page 786.) 
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A decline of 3c bu in wheat costs was 
partly offset by lower feed last week. 
Only a few mills reduced quotations as 
much as 10c bbl. Conditions were little 
changed from other recent weeks. A 
considerable number of buyers were in 
‘the market, but they rareiy took more 
than one or two cars, specifying quick 
shipment. The total volume sold was 
not large, although, in scattered in- 
stances, mills experienced capacity sales. 

The replacement buying which was 
generally predicted for February, in 
view of the rapid reduction in old book- 
ings, has not materialized. Jobbers have 
shgwn little interest in the market, ex- 
cept to keep supplied with immediate 
needs, This condition is not thought un- 
healthy by millers, inasmuch as it re- 
veals light stocks in consuming channels, 
making enlarged buying probable on 
price adjustments. 

Bakers’ demand is inactive. Most of 
this class of trade is booked through 
- April, and indications are that it will 
not be~a large factor in the market for 
another 30 or 60 days, when, it is ex- 
pected, it will become interested in May 
and June requirements. 

Interior southwestern mills report a 
more perceptible improvement than the 
Kansas City plants, a large part of the 
demand coming from southern and south- 
eastern states. 

Shipping instructions were not uni- 
form at all mills, but were generally 
more active. Production in Kansas City 
gained 9,000 bbls over the preceding 
week, although the percentage of capac- 
ity employed is still somewhat below the 
average for this time of the year. Sev- 
eral other important southwestern mill- 
ing centers showed like gains-in produc- 
tion. A few, including Wichita, re- 
mained about on a parity with the pre- 
vious week. 

secagoaeel could not be — in Euro- 
pean markets. No sales of consequence 
were sa and prices seemed greatly 
out of line. Fair business was reported 
with West Indian and Central American 
markets, where first clear brought #@ 
4.10, bulk, Kansas City. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Feb. 16: patent, $5.85@ 
6.40; 95 F ag cent, $5.35@5.90; straight, 
$5.10@5.60; first clear, $4@4.35; second 
clear, $3.40@3.75; low grade, $3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
com: as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

' Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
eb. 10-16 ....... 150,900 101,190 67 
Previous week ... 150,900 92,290 61 
Year ago ........ 132,900 76,959 57 
Two years ago... 114,900 81,200 70 

Five-year average ......+eseeessees 67.2 

Ten-year average .........6-.eeeeee 73.4 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bis bbis tivity 
Feb. 10-16 ...... 506,430 299,458 59 
Previous week 506,430 277,487 65 
Year ago ........ 18,430 268,070 61 
Two years ago... 486,930 278,081 56 
Five-year average ........-+.-++.05 67.1 
Ten-year GVOTEBO on. ccc ccw ces eeces 64.7 
__ Export ts by repo mills 
were 14,352 this ager | 33,08 last 
week, 9,616 a year ago 19,478 two 
_ Of the mills reporting, 29 reported do- 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending 
Feb. 16, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 53 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 72 per cent the previous 
week and 54 per cent in the week ending 
Feb. 2. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SS EE Db nWés c.kw be heacés 25,981 54 
Previous week ............ 24,079 61 
ED wkd o W's ia « viewers ea 16,539 35 
Two years ago ............ 23,665 49 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Feb. 16: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.07@1.24, No. 2 $1.06@1.24, No. 
3 $1.03@1.23, No. 4 98c@$1.22; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.14, No. 2 $1.11@1.13, No. 
3 $1.09@1.11, No. 4 $1.07@1.10. 

White corn, No. 2 734%c, No. 3 7lc, 
No. 4 70@70%c; yellow corn, No. 2 
72%c, No. 3 70% @i7lc, No. 4 69%@ 
70%c; mixed corn, No. 2 71%c, No. 3 
69% @70c, No. 4 684% @69c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 19,500 19,500 117,975 81,575 

Wheat, bus..1,163,700 589,950 573,750 598,050 

Corn, bus. .:.1,038,750 386,250 332,500 78,750 

Oats, bus.... 260,100 243,100 127,500 115,500 

Rye, bus..... 2,20 2,200 .eoee sevens 

Barley, bus.. 27,000 9,000 24,700 2,600 

Bran, tons... 620 560 5,860 3,760 

Hay, tons.... 9384 4,656 3,840 1,968 
MILLFEED 

Further recessions in millfeed prices 


were brought about during the week. 
The decline amounted in some instances 
to as much as $1.50 ton, although the 
average was 50c@$1. Continued open 
weather lessened the demand for feed 
from feeders, and jobbers and mixers 
were not inclined to make purchases un- 
til the market took on a more stable 
aspect. 

Offerings of both bran and shorts were 
heavier, and this helped depress values. 
Track offerings of bran by several mills 
were a factor early in the week. Mills 
held to their policy of not selling for de- 
ferred delivery at present quotations, 
however. 

Quotations: of Feb. 16, sacked, per 
ton: bran, $24.50; brown shorts, $25.50@ 
26; gray shorts, $28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
52%4c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
February seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, February seaboard,’ 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans 51%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%4c, February sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 62c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
jaan 2 via New Orleans 50%c, via 
New Y 68c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 60%c, via New York 67c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 60%c, via New 
York 66c. 


CORN Goops 

The market for corn goods was weak- 
er. Corn meal declined 10c bbl. Feeds 
were quoted nominally unchanged, al- 
tho a slight increase in offerings. 
would probably have resulted in a reduc- 
tion in prices. Quotations of Feb. 16 
for car lots, in 100-Ib cotton sacks, per 
bbl: cream meal, $3.90; pearl meal, 


$3.80; standard meal, $3.70; corn bran, 
$30 ton; hominy feed, $29. 
OUTSIDE MILLS BUY WHEAT 

Moderate amounts of wheat have been 
purchased in Omaha recently by Minne- 
apolis mills, Kansas City elevator men 
say. The bulk ox the grain was of or- 
dinary milling quality. The freight rate 
from Omaha to Minneapolis is approxi- 
mately 144c bu less than from Kansas 
City. More desirable billing can be had 
on shipments from the latter market, 
however, and it is said that this factor 
may bring the northwestern mills to 
Kansas City in their quest for wheat. 

Grain of about the same quality as 
was purchased in Omaha was worked 
from Kansas City to Philadelphia mills 
the second week in February. Other 
eastern milling centers have made in- 
quiries in this market recently, and may 
become more interested since the decline 
in cash wheat premiums. One eastern 
mill tried to purchase a large quantity 
of milling wheat in Kansas City recently, 
and was given a price 3@4c out of line. 
Ordinarily, this would not have deterred 
the purchase, the mill said, as hard win- 
ter wheat was desired for mixing, but 
keen competition on flour prohibited 
such a premium. 

Omaha mills are said to have taken out 
the balance of their wheat held in store 
in Kansas City. Several grain men and 
mill buyers express the opinion that 
mills’ stocks of wheat in Kansas City 
must be nearly exhausted, as mills have 
held the weekly production figures 
around 100,000 bbls, and have not pur- 
chased wheat in nearly the volume of 
milling requirements. Several local mills, 
however, report that they have enough 
wheat on hand to carry them 60 days. 


ADVISES CHANGE IN CROP REPORTS 


Allen Logan, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade and prominent crop 
statistician, has returned from the re- 
cent meeting in Washington of govern- 
ment crop reporters, called by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He reported 
that several changes in the present 
methods of making crop estimates were 
advocated and received with favor by 
the department. 

Chief among these was a suggestion 
that a farm-to-farm canvass be made to 
ascertain a new and more up to date 
basis for estimating acreage than the one 
now in use. The disruption of the war 
has made the present system less valu- 
able than formerly, it was said. The one 
drawback to this census is the limited 
funds available for use by the crop re- 
porting service. 

Another suggestion was for the sim- 
plification of the questionnaire used in 
reporting conditions. It is also planned 
to solicit more active aid from mills lo- 
cated in grain growing states. Start- 
ing two months before harvest, fort- 
nightly reports on the condition of wheat 
will be issued, instead of monthly esti- 
mates. 


SWITCHING CASE ENLARGING 


Prominent railroad officials have asked 
for a meeting with representatives of 
the city and local industries for Feb. 20, 
to discuss the move on the part of sev- 
eral interests to gain equal city-wide 
switching charges. 

J. R. Blacker, president Blacker Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Kansas City, is the 
leader in the attempt to get equalized 
charges. Several other millers and feed 
dealers are siding with him in the case, 
while others are known to oppose any 
change from the present system. Many 
other lines of industry have become ac- 
tively interested in the case. 

Several industrial districts in Kansas 
City enjoy free switching, while others 
are charged for the service. It is con- 
tended that this preference unduly han- 
dicaps mills or other industries located 
other than in districts where free switch- 
ing is available. 

e plaintiffs in the case are planning 
to carry their complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission immediately, Mr. 
Blacker says, unless the carriers offer a 
satisfactory arrangement. 


GROWTH IN SOUTHWESTERN STORAGE 


Realization of the rapidity with which 
grain storage facilities in the Southwest, 
especially among mills, is expanding, is 
not general, due to the fact that it has 


‘ carriers. 


‘experts, attended a meeting of the Trans- 
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not been largely advertised. One Kansas 
City concern, the Jones-Hettelsater Cop. 
struction Co., has built or placed unde 
contract in the past 12 months 2,940,999 
bus of elevator capacity. Added ty 
other recently completed work, this 
would indicate an increase of approxi. 
mately 5,000,000 bus in little more thay 
a year. 

The latest additions are the 750,000-by 
elevator of the Washburn-Crosby Gp, 
in Kansas City and the 500,000-bu eleyg. 
tor of the Kimbell Milling Co. at Fort 
Worth. Others include the following; 
500,000 bus, Ralston-Purina Co., Kangas 
City; 300,000 bus, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas; 500,000 bus, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 1, ,000 
bus, Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas Cj ; 
375,000 bus, Pearlstone Mill & Elevator 
Co., Dallas, Texas; 200,000 bus, E. G 
Rall Grain Co, Fort Worth, Texas; 
150,000 bus, Smith Bros. Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas; 65,000 bus, Abilene (Kan. 
sas) Flour Mills Co; 60,000 bus, Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas; 40,00 
bus, Russell (Kansas) Milling Co. 


NOTES 


F. C. Kaths, president Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, has re- 
turned from two weeks in the East, 


W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), is spend- 
ing a fortnight’s vacation in Florida, 


E. F. Schafer, Maney Milling Co, 
Omaha, Neb., is on a business trip to 
Cuba and other West Indian markets, 
He will be away about eight weeks, 


A book describing the laws now in 
effect regulating the manufacture and 
sale of feedingstuffs in this state has 
been issued by the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, Topeka. 


C. B, Moore, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., visited the offices of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, last 
week. He is a brother of J. H. Moore, 
president of both concerns. 


An interior southwestern milling com- 
pany reports that it has closed 13 of its 
31 elevators, due to the fact that wheat 
in those districts is all marketed. It 
said that several more would be closed 
in the next 30 days for the same reason. 


Thomas A. Stratton, engineering de- 
partment Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, will make his headquarters in 
Kansas City during the construction of 
the company’s new 750,000-bu elevator, 
which he will supervise. Excavating and 
piling work has been started. 


Fred C. Davis has been elected to 
membership on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade on transfer from the member- 
ship of Arthur Freeman, deceased. Mr. 
Davis has been secretary and treasurer 
of the Addison Grain Co., but now suc- 
ceeds Mr. Freeman as vice president of 
the Ernst-Davis Commission Co. 


“The only inquiry I had from Europe 
for flour in the past week was for 1,500 
tons of first clear,” the export manager 
of a southwestern mill said. “They of- 
fered me a price which would figure 
about $3.60, bulk, Kansas City. The same 
day I sold that grade of flour to Central 
America at $4.10, bulk, Kansas City.” 


Railroad representatives in Kansas 
City have organized the Association of 
Freight Traffic Representatives, on lines 
similar to the organization of passenger 
agents in various cities. Its purpose is 





to assist shippers, and bring about bet- 
ter relations between shippers and the 
J. V. Stewart, of the Santa 
Fe, is president. 

A contract for the erection of a 500,- 
000-bu a elevator at Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been awarded the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, by the Kimbell Milling Co., oper- 
ating mills at Whitewright and Wolfe 
City, Texas. It is probable that the 
company will erect a mill at Fort Worth 
when conditions warrant. The new ele- 
vator will have 16 tanks and a head- 
house, 30x38x163. 


About 75 shippers, including several 
millers, railroad men and transportation 


missouri-Kansas regional advisory board 
in Kansas City, Feb. 15, It was the first 
meeting since October. It was agreed 
that railroad efficiency was now at @ 
high point. Figures were introduced to— 
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show that the average daily mileage of 
freight cars in this territory had in- 
ereased 25 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing on the protest of the South- 
western Millers’ League against pro- 

ed advances in rates on flour from 
the Southwest to Carolina territory has 
again been postponed. It will now be 
held in April, instead of Feb. 19. It is 
thought that a satisfactory agreement 
will be reached without the hearing. 


WICHITA 

In sympathy with wheat, flour prices 
dropped back again last week, losing the 
9c advance of the preceding week. 
Business was fair, with the mills operat- 
ing 60 to 70 per cent capacity. 

lees: fancy short patent in cotton 
98’s $6.50, Missouri River basis; straight 
grade $6; 10c more in 48's, 

Feed prices: bran, $28@29 ton, in 
100’s, Missouri River; mill-run, $29@31; 
shorts, $33@34. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 10-16 ........ 64,620 35,630 55 

Previous week ..... 64,620 36,261 56 

MMMM oc ccccsese 64,620 30,493 47 

Two years ago..... , 64,620 34,163 52 
* * 


John Novak, assistant sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., who was op- 
erated on for appendicitis last week, is 
recovering rapidly. 


SALINA 

Flour sales perceptibly improved dur- 
ing the seven days ending Feb. 14. Mill- 
ers state that sales have reached prac- 
tically normal for this time of year. 
One mill is now running at full capacity, 
and production all around is increased. 
Shipping directions are reported better, 
and the general outlook is causing mill- 
ers to feel optimistic over the milling 
situation. Prices remain steady. Quo- 
tations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, on 
Feb. 14: fancy short patent, $6.20@6.50; 
95 per cent, $5.90@6.10; straight grade, 
$5.75@5.90. 

Movement of wheat is fair for the 
season but, with the fine weather, prep- 
aration for spring work is slowing up 
movement in some localities in this sec- 
tion. 

Feed demand is still good, but fell off 
a little last week. Prices dropped slight- 
ly, due to increased production by the 
mills. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City, on Feb. 14: bran, $1.30@ 
1.324% per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; 
gray shorts, $1.55@1.60. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Sy eee 21,188 53 
Previous week ............ *18,377 46 


Grain inspections by the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the seven days ending Feb. 14: wheat, 
138 cars; corn, 158; barley, 14; oats, 4; 
seed, 7; kafir, 2; milo, 1; millet, 1. 

NOTES 

R. M. Sawhill has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Simpson (Kansas) Mill, 
owned by Mrs. Hattie Bourne. 

The Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
has been purchased by the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo., which 
already owned three other Kansas mills, 
located at Hays, Dodge City and Wilson. 

The movement of corn from farms in 
northwestern Kansas has slowed up on 
account of stocks getting low and a 
decrease in price. 

Salina flour mills manufactured a to- 
tal of 974,935 bbls flour during 1928, ac- 
cording to figures given out by the offi- 
cials of Salina’s five mills. 

The department of flour mill engineer- 

of the Kansas State Agricultural 
lege, Manhattan, held open house re- 
cently, giving practical demonstrations 
in milling. Tests were made of ‘pro- 
» Moisture, ash, etc., and the electric 
ovens were demonstrated by sample bis- 
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cuits being distributed. A large number 
attended the demonstrations. 

W. N. Cumbow, elevator manager of 
the Western Star Mill Co., was painfully 
injured recently while helping to hoist 
the old waterwheel to make place for a 
new turbine. The chain attached to the 
wheel broke, causing him to fall heavily. 
The chain struck him on the legs, bruis- 
ing them badly. The new wheel will fur- 
nish about one third of the power neces- 
sary to operate the mill. 


ATCHISON 

Demand for flour showed some im- 
provement last week, and inquiry was 
substantially more active. Sales were 
mostly in small lots, but there was a 
rumor of one very large one having been 
made to an eastern baker. Shipping 
directions were in good supply, and all 
Atchison mills were operating to about 
90 per cent of capacity. Export business 
was still impossible, but lower wheat 
values offered some hope for the future. 

Feed prices were weaker, with bran 
selling around $25 ton, sacked, at the 
Missouri River; shorts were about $4 
more. 

Prices on hard wheat flour were some- 
what lower, with patent quotable at $5.60 
@5.75 in cotton %’s, with straight grade 
20@25c lower, all basis Missouri River. 

Soft wheat flour prices were firm, with 
sales reported at $5.90@6.30 for patent, 
and $5.50@5.70 for straight grade. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour bookings last week were light, 
yet business on the whole continued to 
show improvement. Orders were prin- 
cipally for deliveries in 30 to 60 days, 
many millers making the latter time a 
maximum. 

Export business in flour was confined 
largely to filling old orders, practically 
no new contracts being made. 

Prices were unchanged. Hard wheat 
short patent flour was quoted at $6.30@ 
6.45. Millfeeds continued in good de- 
mand in Oklahoma and Texas, although 
corn demand was lighter. Feeders were 
better buyers of corn than millers, both 
millers and dealers apparently having be- 
come fairly well stocked, in view of the 
near approach of spring. 

Rains will be needed soon in the wheat 
section of southern Oklahoma and parts 
of northern Texas. Moisture is plentiful 
in western Oklahoma and the Texas pan- 
handle. 

NOTES 

The American Maid Flour Mills, Hous- 
ton, has increased its capital stock to 
$1,500,000. 

The Globe Milling Co., El Paso, is 
erecting an ice plant and ice storage 
house near its flour mill. 

Fire recently destroyed a warehouse 
of the Leger Mill Co., Altus, Okla. The 
loss was reported at $2,500. 

A charter was granted in Texas re- 
cently to the Brown Macaroni Co., San 
Antonio. The capital stock is $40,000 


and the incorporators Frank Pizzini, Jo- 
seph Obriotti and Frank Bianchi. 

The Fort Worth City Commission has 
agreed to close several streets in the in- 
dustrial section of that city so that the 
Kimbell Milling Co. may begin erection 
of its $1,000,000 grain elevator, contracts 
for which were awarded recently in Kan- 
sas City. 

After a severe illness of two weeks in 
New York City, Frank J. Becker, vice 
president and general manager of the 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
Texas, was able to return home last 
week, He left for New York on Jan. 
17, and was taken ill on the way. 


J. V. Neuhaus, manager Houston Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, announces that the 
city’s $1,000,000 municipal grain elevator, 
for the construction of which bonds were 
voted, will be completed in the autumn 
of 1925. In contemplation of that and 
the increase in grain business that is ex- 
pected to follow, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change was organized recently. The 
membership is limited to 200. 


When grain elevators under construc- 
tion and contracted for in Fort Worth 
are completed that city will have a total 
grain storage capacity of 8,000,000 bus, 
according to G. E. Blewett, general man- 
ager of the Blewett Grain Co., who says 
he believes that the erection of more flour 
mills in Texas should be encouraged. 
Mr. Blewett believes that the wheat and 
oats acreage of Texas this year will show 
a decrease of 20 per cent. 


W. C. Christman, western. Texas rep- 
resentative of the Pillsbury Fiour Mills 
Co., says that financial conditions in that 
section are the best at the season of the 
year they have been in many years, and 
that salesmen in all lines are doing an 
excellent business. He says there is a 
shortage of acceptable milling wheat in 
that territory. Farmers are not as hard 
up as they have been pictured to be, and 
they are paying more debts and taking 
up more mortgages than for several 
years. 


COLORADO 


Flour demand was reduced somewhat 
last week on account of a hesitating 
wheat market and the further fact that 
the trade is now well booked for its fu- 
ture requirements. Shipping directions, 
however, were plentiful, and as long as 
customers continue to order out their 
contracts freely mills will be able to 
maintain their present operation which, 
in most plants, is from two thirds to 
full-time run. Soft wheat values in 
the West were strong, having advanced 
considerably during the past few weeks. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.30 
@5.40, self-rising flour $6.30@6.40, all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ 
shipment. 

Demand for millfeed was fairly good, 
with mills able to dispose of their output 
readily, and there was no accumulation 
of bran, which was selling at $29 ton, 
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IF THE GOVERNMENT HAD FIXED THE PRICE 


parallel columns the price of wheat, as 
the government under the provisions of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, and the actual 
markets for 11 months of 1923. The “ 
arrived at by applying to the price of wheat the index 
modities and arbitrarily giving to wheat the same relative value, with 
adjustments for each month of the 
The figures were compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
ein the Congressional Record of Jan. 16, at request of Senator 


year. 
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of the McNary-Haugen bill the grower would be 
price for his grain, part in cash and part in 
of the year the government agency ,would determine its loss on exported “surplus” 
wheat, add its operating charges and redeem the farmer’s scrip on a Percentage 
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--No. 1 northern— 
Calculated Actual 


$1.66 $1.28 $1.58 $1.14 
1.67 1,31 1.58 1.15 
1.68 1.29 1.60 1.16 
1.68 1.34 1.62 1,20 
1.74 1.32 1,66 1,16 
1.70 1.22 1.60 1,04 
1,68 1.18 1,45 96 
1.61 1,22 1.42 1.01 
1.61 1.26 1.50 1.09 
1.61 1,26 1.52 1.12 
1.58 1.19 1,49 1.09 


scrip. At the end 
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f.o.b., Denver and Colorado common 
points; white bran, 10c per 100 Ibs more. 

Corn was moving freely in this terri- 
tory, with prices showing a decided ten- 
dency to sag. 


OMAHA 

Flour prices have been fluctuating 
within a very narrow range for four 
months. Price changes within the past 
few weeks have not been important. 
Millers in this territory are now of the 
opinion that prices are likely to remain 
at the present higher level. 

The millfeed market is dull and lower. 
Bran in car lots, Omaha, was quoted on 
Feb. 16 at $25 ton, and shorts at $28.50. 

There has been only a very moderate 
movement of wheat to this market. Most 
of the samples that show up on the tables 
are of the better grades of hard winter. 
Protein wheat continues to sell at very 
substantial premiums. Millers have no 
difficulty in procuring all the good mill- 
ing wheat they need. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

PU.  SOF88 ie Faves 24,900 22,867 90 
Previous week ..... 24,900 19,835 80 
CORT GOO ca idnccics 23,100 21,603 93 
Two years ago..... 18,000 16,120 89 


MILLS’ WHEAT SUPPLIES 

“It is woes in the papers,” savs 
J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska Mill- 
ers’ Association, “that northwestern mills 
are not able to get enough hard winter 
wheat on the cash market, or by direct 
purchases of elevators out over Kansas 
and Nebraska, so they are buying stor- 
age wheat at the terminal elevators. On 
the other hand, a league circular, just 
out, says that reports from 125 mills 
in the Southwest show an increase of 
stocks of wheat on hand Jan. 15 over 
those of a year ago of 3 to 30 per cent. 
Of these, 14 mills in Nebraska, includ- 
ing Omaha, show an increase of 25 per 
cent. Nothing like being forehanded on 
supplies when the market is on the -up- 
grade.” 

Leicn Leste. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered with the Patent Office as 
follows: William P. M. Grelck, St. Paul, 
Minn., bread; Charles A. Helwig, San 
Francisco, cake; Hochman & Wertheim, 
Brooklyn, bread; International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, grain binders, reap- 
ers, etc; King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., wheat flour; Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, bread; Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
wheat flour; Mackechnie Bread Co., Los 
Angeles, bread; Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, wheat flour; Pacific Commercial 
Co., Manila, P. I., and New York, wheat 
flour; Portland (Oregon) Flour Mills 
Co., wheat flour; Purity Cake Co., Chi- 
cago, cake; Sandefur’s Cereal Mill, 
Owensburg, Ky., corn meal, cereal feed 
for poultry and hogs; Seaboard Rice 
Milling Co., Galveston, Texas, rice; J. 
H. Wilkes & Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn., 
poultry, horse and dairy feed, grain and 
millfeed and wheat flour. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





MILLING INVESTIGATION EXTENDED 

WasHincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has announced that in 
response to a Senate resolution, dated 
Jan. 18, 1922, it is extending its investi- 
gation of commercial wheat flour milling 
up to June, 1921, A previous report on 
this subject was made to Congress on 
Sept. 15, 1920. 

The commission announces also that it 
is continuing its groerel inquiry into the 

ain trade, which has been in pr 
for some time, covering practically the 
entire field of grain marketing dis- 
tribution, including the study of eleva- 
tors and warehouses, their marketing 
methods, costs, — and margins on 
grain. Four volumes of the report on 
this investigation already have is- 
sued. 

Cuantes C, Haart. 


Artificial fat, “intarvin,’ for use in 
the prevention of acidosis in 
has been invented and manufactured in 
New York. ‘ 
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CHICAGO, 

Complaints as to lack of business were 
again numerous last week, but reports, 
on the whole, were more encouraging, 
and several mill representatives sold fair 
quantities of flour. The advancing mar- 
ket stimulated some interest, and some 
of the larger bakers and jobbers cov- 
ered their requirements. 

The bulk of the business was in hard 
winter wheat flours. The range between 
hard winters and springs was consider- 
able, as many southwestern mills seemed 
willing to shade their prices in order to 
get the business. Sales in some instances 
were of good volume, and were made at 
specially quoted prices to bakers and 
jobbers for 30- to 90-day shipment. 

Sales of spring wheat flour were gen- 
erally of small volume. Buyers were 
not as interested in springs, ows | on 
aecount of the price difference, and busi- 
ness was ical on established brands 
to jobbers. Specifications on old con- 
-tracts, however, were A 

Soft winters continued firm in price, 
and demafd was fairly active. Sales 
were of fair volume to distributors and 
cake bakers, but the cracker trade con- 
tinued to mark time. It has fair sup- 
plies on hand, and seems to have little 
confidence in the firm market. 

The clear situation was somewhat in- 
active. Offerings were more plentiful, 
and many mills seemed willing to grant 
concessions, but with very little success. 
Foreign interest in clears was practically 
il ’ 


nil. 
The call for rye flour has fallen off 
considerably. New business was light. 
Jobbers are beginning to complain about 
their stocks moving slowly, and direc- 
tions against old orders are slowing up. 
Local mills are operating steadily, the 
output — 6,500 bbls for the week, 
against 8,000 during the sys Aes week, 
port demand was fairly active, fair- 
sized sales being reported to eastern ex- 
rs. White is quoted at $3.90@4.30 
bl, medium $3.70@4.15, and dark $8.35 
@3.70. 


Inquiry for semolinas was limited. 
Although only a part of tlie trade has 


its crop rements filled, the remain- 
der seems indifferent, due mainly to the 
prices being asked. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 34%@38%%c per lb, bulk; No. 3 
semolina, 3@3%c; fancy durum patent, 
2% 


@38c. 

Nominal otations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, on Feb. 16: spring top. patent 
$6 6.70 bbl, standard patent $5.80@ 
6.30, first clear $4.60@5.20, second clear 
$3.40@3.80; hard winter short patent 
$5.60@6.10, 95 per cent patent $.20@ 
5.70, st t $4.90@5.20, first clear $4.40 
@4.80; soft winter short patent $5.30@ 
5.60, standard patent $4.90@5.30, straight 
$4.70@5, first clear $4.40@4.60. 


The millfeed market was weak and 
lifeless. Offerings of all grades were 
more plentiful, especially by jobbers and 
interior western mills. Althou 
va? pete mills are yrange fr 

wu apparently are ca’ up 
with Salata, as they are clamoring for 
rections, and in a few instances are 
off feed in straight cars. Mixers 
are bt’ Mond ary They have 
noticed some improvement in the demand 
for mixed feeds, but most of them are 
with wheat feeds. The 
ade is com ng about lack 

Feeders in near-by territory 

be more coarse 
gre screenings ever, at- 
Eivuted In the main to the higher price 
f Heavy grades of mill- 

feed have also been in 
though scattered sales of flour middlings 
bran was quoted at $26@26.50 


light request, al- - 


ton, hard winter bran $26@28, soft win- 
ter bran $27@28, standard middlings $26 
@26.50, flour middlings $28.50@32, red 
dog $383@35. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet, 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb, 10-16 ......... 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 37,000 92 
WOOP OBO csecsccess 40,000 21,000 52 
Two years ago..... 40,000 24,000 60 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was easier, and 
not much activity was noticeable. Re- 
ceipts continued fair, although springs 
were in light supply, and red winters 
not very plentiful. The bulk of the re- 
ceipts were hard winters, and premiums 
on these worked lower during the week. 
Demand was only fair. Mills picked up 
their requirements of choice milling 
wheat at reduced premiums, and eleva- 
tors were willing to take the lower 
grades on a delivery price. Red winters 
were more steady, but receipts were light, 
and millers bought scattered cars. Re- 
ceipts for the week totaled 184 cars, 
against 206 the previous week, and 147 
a year ago. Sales for shipment amount- 
ed to 191,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 2@3c 
over May, No. 2 red 14%@2%c over, 
No. 3 red May price to ic over; No. 1 
hard May price to 2%c over, No. 2 hard 
le under to 2c over, No. 3 hard 2@3c 
under; No. 1 yellow hard May price to 
lc over, No. 2 yellow hard %@lc over; 
No. 1 dark northern 10@l5c over, No. 
2 dark 7@12c over, No. 1 northern 2 
@llc over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.114%@ 
1.12% bu, No. 2 $1.11@1.12, No. 3 
red $1.0914@1.10%; No. 1 hard $1.09% 
@1.12, No. 2 hard $1.08%4@1.11%, No. 
8 hard $1.0644@1.07%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.2144@1.24%4, No. 2 dark $1.19%@ 
1.21%, No. 1 northern $1.114%@1.20%. 

Daily closing prices of May, July and 
September wheat at Chicago: 


May July Sept. 
DO, Os sere ce $1.12% $1.12% $1.12% 
WOR BE cinws ven ce 1.11% 1.11% 1.11% 
WOM. BBP oc cccess oan es es 30.0 easans 
WE ED ccccccwes 1.10% 1.10% 1.11 
. Saar 1.10% 1.10% 1.10% 
Feb. 16 ......... 1.09% 1.08% 1.08% 

*Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 16, with 

comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 235 275 180 231 
Wheat, bus.... 334 445 265 363 
Corn, bus...... 3,188 3,886 1,289 1,769 
Oats, bus...... 1,612 1,444 922 1,631 
Rye, bus....... 77 286 4 261 
Barley, bus.... 237 164 115 120 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The market is easier, and the demand 
continued light; in fact sales were light- 
er than for many weeks. Buyers are 
marking time, and in the meantime 
stocks are accumulating, as mills con- 
tinue to operate steadily. Oil meal is 
quoted at $41.50@48 ton, Chicago. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was easier, and high mois- 
ture test sold at increasing discounts 
under May. There was a fair demand, 
although buyers were not as aggressive 
as during previous weeks. Sales for 
shipment were only 335,000 bus, and re- 
ceipts totaled 1,860 cars, compared with 
1,809 the previous week, and 1,834 a 
year ago. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
77@77%c bu, No. 4 mixed 74@76c, No. 
5 mixed 724%@74%4c; No. 2 yellow 80% 
@8lc, No. 3 yellow 77@78%4c, No. 4 yel- 
low 74@76c, No. 5 yellow 724%@74%c; 


No. 2 white 8lc, No. 3 white 77% @78%c, 
No. 4 white 74@75%c, No. 5 white 73 
@T4%4c. 

Rye was also somewhat easier, and 
inquiry for the heavier offerings was 
only fair. Sales for shipment totaled 
5,000 bus. Receipts were 63 cars, against 
38 last week, and 53 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at 71%c bu. 


FEED PRICE CHART 


The La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is sending to the trade its 
third annual feed price chart. This gives 
comparative values on wheat feeds, oil 
meal and grain by weeks for 1923, and 
also the prices on these commodities by 
months for the past three years. This 
chart is very well gotten up in a con- 
venient and interesting manner, and 
should be well received by the trade. 


NOTES 


Fred Hoeye, of the Falcon Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, was in this market 
last week. 

S. N. Osgood, of the Stuhr-Seidl Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the feed trade in 
this market last week. 

L. F. Eaton, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., is on 
a vacation trip to Florida. 

Henry Levinger, of the L. & A. Baking 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., spent part of 
last week visiting in Chicago. 

B. A. Eckhart, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, is on a sev- 
eral months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 

James Ford Bell, vice president 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
a recent visitor at local headquarters. 

H. S. Masters, Chicago manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, is in Kan- 
sas City visiting the main offices of his 
company. 

Howard W. Files, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
local headquarters last week, en route 
home from an eastern trip. 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, Chicago, with Mrs. 
Chapin, will leave shortly on a four 
weeks’ trip to the West Indies. 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, manufacturers of novadel, Buf- 
falo, stopped in Chicago on his way 
back from a trip to Minneapolis. 

E. A. Everett, of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Everett, visited in Chi- 
cago en route home from New York. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, is in Washington, D. 
C., representing the Federation at the 
hearing before the Tariff Commission. 

F. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., came to Chicago on Feb. 12 
to attend a meeting of mixed feed manu- 
facturers, held that day at the Union 
League Club. 

C. A. Weaver, of C. A. Weaver & Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Chicago several days 
last week conferring with W. R. Leath- 
ers, Chicago manager Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., mill builders. 

J. D.° Frisbee, manager Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, spent a 
few days in this market last week. He 


’ left later for a short trip to Illinois 


points accompanied by his representa- 
tive, B. N. Lathrop. 

Fred Uhlmann, president Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Chicago, has left for New 
York, whence he will sail for Europe. 
He plans to visit France, Italy, Ger- 
many and England, and will be away 
about three months. 


F. L. M. Kosmack, of Kosmack, Stew- 
art & Co., flour importers, Belfast, Ire- 
land, arrived in Chicago on Feb. 16. He 
has been in this country about a week, 
and will visit Minneapolis and Kansas 
City before returning East. 

A leading manufacturer of food spe- 
cialties has advised this office that it has 
an opening for a first class baker, with 
good references, for experimental and 

emonstrating purposes. Applicants 
should be 30 to 40 years old. Technical 
training is preferable, but not essential, 
and experience in sweet goods is neces- 
sary. Applicants can get in touch with 
this office, giving particulars of past 
service, etc. 
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MILWAUKEE 

The grain and flour markets during the 
week ended Feb. 16 again were proba' 
more favorable to the views of buyers 
than of sellers. A rally in wheat at the 
close, together with a sharp advance jp 
the premiums exacted for immediate sup- 
plies of spring wheat, came too late jn 
the period to have influence on flour 
trade, although it induced a stronger 
feeling of resistance to the temptation 
to cut prices for the sake of doing busgi- 
ness. 

Shipping directions, while slightly im- 
proved, continued to be rather disap. 
pointing. Brokers representing outside 
mills are not faring any better than local] 
mills. Trade activity is largely among 
the jobbing interests, and they seem to 
have cause for complaint over the rela- 
tively small movement. 

Spring patent is firmer because of the 
higher cash premiums. There has been 
no advance, however, and prices are al- 
most entirely nominal in the absence of 
supporting transactions and the wide ya- 
riety of prices quoted beyond mill con- 
trol. At the close, on Feb. 16, f, 
city brands of hard spring wheat patent 
were quoted at $6.50@6.95 bbl, standard 
patent at $6.25@6.50, second patent at 
$6.10@6.30, and straight at $5.90@6.20, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour is quiet, al- 
though this grade is in better request 
than patents and commands a relatively 
better age Offerings by local mills are 
negligible, owing to the fact that output 
is applied on standing orders. 
clear is rather dull, but there is no ae- 
cumulation. There is no export call for 
clear flour, this probably being discour- 
aged by the prices asked on this side. 
At the close, on Feb. 16, fancy clear was 
quoted at $5@5.25 bbl, first clear at $4.85 
@5.10, and second at $3.50@4, in 98-Ib 
cottons. 

While no reduction has been made in 
the price of Kansas patent by local mills, 
views of buyers have fallen to a lower 
basis because of a decline in the cash 
price of winter wheat. At the same time, 
spring wheat is higher under pressure of 
cash premiums. At the close, on Feb. 
16, fancy brands of Kansas family pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.35@6.65 bbl, stand- 
ard patent at $6.05@6.40, straight at 
$5.75@6.10, and first clear at $4.50@4.95, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 10-16 ........ 12,000 3,800 32 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,000 25 
BOGE YOR: cc cciiccce 16,000 800 5 
Two years ago..... 16,000 500 4 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,100 26 
Four years ago..... 24,000 13,000 54 
Five years ago..... 18,000 5,200 29 


Traffic conditions have been restored 
to a more nearly normal condition, with 
an almost complete recovery from the 
effects of the record breaking blizzard in 
the preceding week, with the result that 
the movement of flour improved, and 
both receipts and shipments increased. 


RYE FLOUR 

An easier tone in the rye market, op- 
tions as well as samples, did not appear 
to have any effect on flour trade, which 
is moderately active and relatively satis- 
factory. A little rye flour is being 
worked for export, but the bulk is on 
domestic account. There is hardly a 


mill in this locality that is not selling 


as much as it is making, with the ma- 
jority successful in booking satisfactory 
business on a basis that seems to insure 
steady operation for some time. Condi- 
tions are by no means ideal, yet they 
represent something substantially more 
favorable than can be found in wheat 
flour trade. Price limits are well main- 
tained. At the close, on Feb. 16, pure 
white was quoted at $4.10@4.30 bbl, 
straight at $3.95@4.15, and dark at 
$3.40@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed situation seems to be al- 
most diametrically opposed to expecta- 
tions. Early in the new year, as a pro- 


longation of hopes entertained at the — 
beginning of winter, the millfeed trade — 
od demand not later — 
e middle of February” 
passed without any tangible signs of sup- 
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rt. Prices have suffered further re- 
uctions, which probably now represent 
a discount from the views which con- 
sumers held two and three months ago, 
and which were deemed ridiculous by 
the trade when then expressed. 

It seems plain that farmers, at least 
those in contiguous territory, are bent 
upon doing everything in their power 
to avoid buying feedingstuffs. Feed men 
are coming to admit that a certain re- 
sentment exists, which is reflected in a 
considerable decline in prices. 

Middlings have suffered more severely 
than bran, and are generally available at 
less. Within a week, bran has been 
marked off $1, while middlings are fully 
$1.50 lower. Spot is down further than 
deferred in both cases. Even red dog 
on spot has taken a loss, while deferred 
is only nominally unchanged. Mills quote 
standard bran at $25.50@26.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $27@27.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $25.50@26, flour middlings #28@ 
98.50, red dog $82@33, hominy feed $33 
@33.50, rye feed $22@23, oat feed $13@ 
14, old process oil meal $43@44, cotton- 
seed meal $44@49, and gluten feed 
$36.40, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


CORN GOODS 


The situation in corn goods, if any- 
thing, is worse, although it is hard to 
see how the market could become less 
active than it has been. A slight decline 
in the cash corn price has not relieved 
matters, for corn mills have been quoting 
on a lower basis than usual when sam- 
les cost considerably more than now. 

rm is generally considered the dearest 
grain of all, and one that may be ab- 
stained from when others are available 
at relatively lesser cost. Exporters are 
not interested, because their trade in 
foreign countries is unable to understand 
the situation. Domestic customers are 
waiting until prices are what their trade 
considers reasonable. Values are almost 
entirely nominal. At the close, on Feb. 
16, corn flour was quoted at $1.95@2.05, 
corn meal at $1.90@2, and corn grits at 
$1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, at mill. 


CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 2@3c higher for spring, 
while winters declined 2c. Receipts, 24 
cars; previous week, 20; last year, 45. 
Market closed strong and higher with 
futures. Offerings light, and all descrip- 
tions wanted by millers and shippers. 
No. 1 dark northern, fancy, advanced to 
9@l4c over Minneapolis May price. 
Winter premiums steady. Best grades 
in very small supply. No. 1 dark Da- 
kota northern closed at $1.24@1.29; No. 
2 $1.22@1.27, No. 3 $1.20@1.25; No. 1 
hard winter $1.12@1.15, No. 2 $1.10@ 
1.14, No. 3 $1.06@1.09; No. 1 red winter 
$1.18@1.15, No. 2 $1.12@1.14, No. 3 $1.09 
@1.12; No. 1 mixed $1.08@1.18, No. 2 
$1.07@1.17, No. 3 $1.05@1.16; No. 1 
durum $1.09@1.10, No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 
8 $1.06@1.08. To-arrive market: No. 2 
hard winter, 10 days, $1.09%; No. 2 
mixed durum, No. 2 durum, No. 2 red 
durum, 10 days, $1.06. 

Rye closed 14% @1%c lower. Receipts, 
51 cars; previous week, 20; last year, 
48. Demand fair and receipts light, with 
basis on choice improved. No. 2 sold 
%@lc under May price. Market active, 
with larger offerings. No. 1 closed at 
1% @72c; No. 2, 715% @71%c; No. 3, 
W@T1c; No. 4, 66@69c. 

Corn closed 1@2c lower. Receipts, 402 
cars; previous week, 385; last year, 367. 
Shippers and industries absorb fair of- 
ferings. Basis slightly reduced, but yel- 
low at discount under white, and mixed 
at discount under yellow. No. 3 white 
Tanged 1144@2c under May price, No. 3 
yellow 2@214c under, and No. 3 mixed 
2%@3%c under. No. 3 white closed 
at 78@78%c; No. 3 yellow, 774%@78c; 
No. 3 mixed, 76% @7714c. 

Oats closed 11,@1%4c lower. Receipts, 
119 cars; previous week, 108; last year, 

Offerings moderate, with fair local 
and shipping demand. Basis improved, 
No. 3 white ranging at May price to %4,¢ 
under, according to weight, closing at 
47% @4A7T%c. 

Barley closed 2c lower. Receipts, 116 
cars; previous week, 115; last year, 84. 
Demand less active, maltsters being well 
aga Feed trade holding off after 
being strongly interested. Choice to 
fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable at 79@ 
80c; fair to good, 48@45-Ib test, 68@79c; 


light weight, 38@42-Ib test, 65@72c. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Iowa was quoted at 66@80c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 68@80c; Minnesota, 66 
@80c; Dakota, 66@78c; feed and re- 
jected, 65@67c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 28,320 9,800 14,520 13,550 
Wheat, bus.. 33,600 63,000 46,400 58,775 
Corn, bus.... 592,480 543,160 257,868 327,310 
Oats, bus.... 261,800 497,200 313,627 295,525 
Barley, bus.. 184,000 132,720 69,860 66,460 
Rye, bus..... 70,750 60,845 13,590 123,779 
Feed, tons... 910 90 4,769 8,495 
NOTES_ 
Robert F. Nicolai, of the Bartlett- 


Frazier Co., and R. W. Little, of the 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Co., both 
of Minneapolis, and Joseph R. Schaber, 
of the Wallace M, Bell Co., Milwaukee, 
have been elected to membership in the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 

A Wisconsin charter has been granted 
to the Sanitary Scale Co., of Chicago, an 
fllinois corporation capitalized at $262,- 
500. Milwaukee headquarters are at 1924 
Lake Street, under the management of 
F. B. Morrisette. The concern is en- 


gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
sanitary computing scales for bakeries, 
groceries, etc. 

It is understood that the Marinette 
(Wis.) Flour Mill Co. has definitely de- 





cided to liquidate its affairs and dispose 
of all of its assets. The mill was badly 
damaged by fire a year ago, and opera- 
tions were since suspended, although the 
concern remained active as a jobber of 
flour, feed and cereals. The machinery 
has been disposed of to the Hamilton 
Machinery Co., Menominee, Mich., and 
the buildings are being razed. 

The Goodrich Transit Co., Milwaukee, 
on Feb, 16 established week end freight 
and passenger service to Muskegon and 
Grand Haven, Mich. For the present 
only local freight will be accepted, but 
as soon as through rates are established, 
freight will be handled in connection 
with railroads. This is considered an 
important addition to the facilities of the 
port of Milwaukee for routing break- 
bulk freight across Lake Michigan, and 
later to the East, and is expected to at- 
tract considerable business to the Mil- 
waukee terminal which has been going by 
all-rail routes at commensurately higher 


rates. 
L, E. Meyer. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IN PALERMO 

The Sicilian wheat crop for 1923 was 
very good, but it will not be sufficient to 
supply the island’s population of about 
4,000,000, states a Department of Com- 
merce report, Large imports are made 
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BREAD EVERLASTING 


Beyond the circle of a little town 

Where lords and clerics of 4 Becket’s day 

Moved towards the great cathedral, tall and brown, 
To seek the bread of life, and, penitent pray, 

The walls are tumbling down; 
The wheel is mouldering. Here, the legend runs, 
A stalwart miller and his stalwart sons 

Ground flour for the countryside. 

Their tongues defied God’s law; 

Slyly they sneered at church and priest, 


Before which bent in awe 
Cleric and layman, when the bell 
Proclaimed God’s miracle. 


A generation had not passed, 


No longer was the road 
Crowded with wagons on the way 
To bring the millers custom. 


And then there was a day 
When people went to see 


Ill 


Now, with the turn of time, 
The town has known its prime; 


The milling trade is dead. 


“Man shall not live by bread alone,” 
Were words of One who gave Himself for bread 


Within the great cathedral shine 
The candles of the Feast Divine, 
And pilgrims from far continents, 
Australian by American, 


Are come to kneel in reverence. 


Upon the paten lies the bread; 
The consecrating words are said, 
And God Himself their souls has fed. 
—Norreys Jephson O’ Conor. 
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every year, although this year, due to the 
abundant crop, they will be somewhat 
less than in past years. Last year’s im- 
ports amounted to 39,530 tons, of which 
20,018 came from the United States, and 


the balance from Argentina and Canada. 
This year the greater part of the im- 
ports are from Argentina, and a small 


quantity from Tunis. The flour milled 
locally is of an inferior quality, and that 
used for confectionery and fancy bakin 

is brought from the Italian mainleni 
American flour has been imported in the 
past, and although it is now imported in 
other Italian cities it has been found 
impossible to do so in Palermo. A large 
importer who has been seeing samples 
of American flour states that, while he 
recognizes the superior quality of the lat- 
ter over both the Sicilian and Italian 
flour, and while the prices are only slight- 
ly in excess of these flours, yet local 
consumers are loth to pay the difference. 


MILLS FOR BOLIVIAN COLONISTS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Ox1ia.—Equipment 
for operating flour and corn mills in an 
American colony in_ Bolivia, South 
America, now being established by Wil- 
liam H. Murray, of Tishomingo, is to be 
purchased by Mr. Murray and taken on 
the ship that bears the first group of 
colonists from a Gulf port in April or 
May. Mills are to be established, Mr. 
Murray says, not only to supply food 
for the colonists, but for the natives 
and for other groups of immigrants. 

Corn and wheat will be grown exten- 
sively by the colonists. The lands they 
are to occupy lie east of the Andes 
Mountains on a fertile tableland with 
an elevation of 2,000 feet. Contracts 
made by Mr. Murray vover 175,000 acres 
granted to him by the Bolivian govern- 
ment. 

The colony is situated about 200 miles 
south of where the Standard Oil Co. is 
exploring for oil on 3,000,000 acres of 
leases, and Mr. Murray declares that the 
oil company alone would provide a mar- 
ket for the products of the contemplated 
flour and feed mills. 








MILLING IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Grain milling has now. become one of 
the leading industries of South Africa, 
according to a report to the Department 
of State from Vice Consul Arthur H. 
Cawston, Port Elizabeth. Between 1915 
and 1921 the number of mills increased 
from 562 to 705, and a considerable ad- 
ditional growth has taken place since 
then. 

Probably the largest and more impor- 
tant mills in South Africa are the Paarl 
Roller Flour Mills at Huguenot, which 
were erected in 1899, and many additions 
made since then. The flour produced is 
said to compare concen with that pro- 
duced anywhere else in the world. 

South African grown wheat is used 
to make the cheaper grades of flour, 
Australian wheat is used for the medium 
and better grades, and Canadian or 
American for the best grades of flour, 
which is sold in competition with Ameri- 
can flour in South Africa. 





TO REDUCE INSPECTION CHARGES 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Millfeed in- 
spection charges in Oklahoma should be 
reduced 50 per cent, according to the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, the members 
of which will. attempt to get the reduc- 
tion made effective by the next legisla- 
ture. 

Frank Foltz, secretary of the millers’ 
organization, has found that receipts 
from the sale of feed tags by the inspec- 
tion bureau have been about twice as 
much as the amount required to conduct 


the bureau. For several years this sur- 
plus has been turned into the general 
revenue fund of the state. S. A- Elliott, 


director, estimates that the surplus this 
year will amount to $25,000. 

Millers believe that inspection fees 
should be scaled so that the income of 
the bureau would pay operating ex- 
penses only. 





Dried fruit production is becoming of 
considerable importance in the Union of 
South Africa. The total production of 
all varieties for the year ending April, 
1922, was 22,419,181 Ibs, compared with 
11,687,000 for the p year. 
Raisins ad peaches are the impor- 
tant kinds. 
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DOCK STRIKE THREAT 

Traders are of one mind that the 
great necessity of this country to enable 
it to develop its trade on right lines is 
peace both at home and abroad, yet so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned 
it seems fated to be handicapped in 
every possible way by the industrial up- 
heavals which succeed one another with 
almost monotonous regularity. 

The country, having been serious 
hampered by the railway strike, whic 
has now been settled, has in all likelihood 
to face another within a very short time, 
as the delegate conference of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union has 
decided to call a strike in all ports on 
Feb. 16 unless, in the meantime, a satis- 
factory settlement is obtained. It is es- 
timated that the total membership of all 
the unions concerned is well over 1,000,- 
000, while the Transport Workers’ Union 
alone has 300,000, of whom at least 100,- 
000 are dockers. 

In 1920 a-committee of inquiry, pre- 
sided over by Lord Shaw, recommended 
that dockers’ wages should be fixed at 
16s per day in large ports and l5s in 
pall galt These wages were to be de- 
creased as the cost of living declined, 
as shown by Board of Trade figures, and 
it was the reduction of the final two 
shillings in accordance with these figures 
that was the cause of a section of the 
dockers striking last July, although the 
agreement was entered into and signed 
by the representatives of the men. The 
strike finally failed in its object, mainly 
owing to the efforts of the leaders, who 
insisted that an agreement once made 
should be honored. 

The case today, however, is on rather 
a different footing, as the Shaw agree- 
ment, terminating as it does on Feb. 1, 
by notice which has been duly given by 
the men’s representatives, reopens the 
whole question, and the demand now 
made is for the reinstatement of the two 
shillings deducted last July, notice hav- 
ing been given to revise the existing 

ent. In addition to the advance 
mentioned above, the men ask for pro- 
portionate increases in piecework rates 
and the establishment of a guaranteed 
week. 
A representative of the employers 
stated to the Times that he considers the 
situation very critical, owing to the em- 
ployers having expressed their attitude 
very definitely, and held out little hope 
of any improvement, as they have ex- 
pressed a determination from which they 
are not likely to recede. So far as Lon- 
don is concerned only one of the unions 
speaks through the resolution which ter- 
minates the present agreement and calls 
for a strike on Feb. 16. There is another 
union — — formed vaya beer nos 
away from the agreement last y; 
which represents the stevedores and 
in London, but what it will 
do is unknown. 

The sowg Lenton is postienionty 
complicated for the employers, as there 
are two separate bodies of employees, 
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surety for the employers that a settle- 
ment made with one of the unions will 
be acceptable to the other, and without 
guaranties from both parties the posi- 
tion becomes impossible. 

The wheat and flour trades, although 
represented on the Port of London Au- 
thority, are helpless in the matter, as 
they do not employ any labor directly, 
and are therefore up against a very seri- 
ous proposition. If an advance is con- 
ceded to the men, it will mean an ad- 
vance in the charges for handling their 
goods. If it comes to a fight between 
employers and labor, then their trade 
will be brought to a standstill. 


ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Jan. 30.—Flour business dur- 
ing the past week has been generally 
quiet, and forward business has been 
almost nonexistent. Buyers fear that 
the threatened strike may materialize on 
Feb. 16, and they know from their ex- 
perience less than a year ago what effect 
that would have on business. 

There has been some inquiry for spot 
flour and for parcels which may be ex- 
pected to arrive before the dreaded date, 
but beyond this, as far as Canadian flour 
is concerned, there is nothing to report. 
With the improvement in exchange, there 
has been some slight reduction in mill 
offers, Canadian export patents showing 
a reduction of 3d per sack to 33s 9d@ 
34s, c.i.f., February seaboard, but this 
has not been sufficient to induce buyers 
to come in. These flours, after selling at 
35s 3d, ex-store, have hardened up to 
35s 6d, but there is only a slow sale even 
at this figure, which is equal to 33s 6d, 
c.i.f., including seller’s commission. 

The ex-ship price would be 6d more 
than this, and helps: to emphasize how 
much present day landing charges handi- 
cap business, for the normal difference 
between the two positions is 1s per sack. 
Canadian top patents are offered at 35s 
9d@36s 3d, c.i.f., but it is only with great 
difficulty that these prices can be real- 
ized even for near at hand lots. 

Minneapolis low grades have been of- 
fered at 27s 9d, c.i.f., but it is under- 
stood that buyers in London are not 
prepared to pay more than 27s. 

Australian continues to be the firmest 
flour. There is a scarcity on spot and 
near at hand, with the result that the 
spot value has increased to 35s 6d@36s, 
ex-store, according to quality. The c.i.f. 
value is 388@34s. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour is unchanged at 39s, 
delivered. The price at which millers 
are prepared to sell to the baker shows 
no advance, so that the latter can still 
purchase at 35s, delivered, equal to about 
Sls, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour have been slightly 
smaller this week. The quantities, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, are: from the 
United States, Atlantic 11,546, Pacific 
8,000; Australia, 700; Continent, 752; 
India, 1,321. 


WHEAT PRICES 


With the improvement in sterling ex- 
change which took place at the end of 
last week, the wheat market fell awa 


cific is on offer at 48s 3d for February- 
March shipment. Baril, 6344-lb, for Feb- 
ruary-first half March is offered at 43s 
6d. Rosafe, 63%4-lb, afloat, could be 
purchased at 45s 9d, and February- 
March at 45s. 


MILL OFFALS + 


Although prices for mill offals are well 
maintained, there has been a big falling 
off in volume, owing to the railway 
strike, so much so that some in this 
trade say business has come to a stand- 
still. London made middlings are un- 
changed at £9 per ton, ex-store, but bran 
can be bought at £7 10s. Plate pollards 
are quotably unchanged, but there has 
been a decline in volume. Afloat parcels 
offer at £7 10s, c.i.f; for January ship- 
ment £7 is asked; January-February is 
a shade lower at £6 10s, and February- 
March would come at £6 7s 6d. Fancy 
Plate middlings are offered at £9 5s, 
c.i.f., afloat, and £8 8s 9d for February- 
March shipment. 


OATMEAL 


There has been no forward business 
reported from American mills, but an 
occasional cheap offer of Canadian has 
been taken. Prices for London milled 
rolled oats and oatmeal are unchanged, 
and it is reported that they are secur- 
ing a full share of the trade that is to 
be had. Midlothian and Aberdeen prices 
are unchanged at £21 and £17 per ton, 
ex-store, respectively, and it is reported 
that Scotch millers are finding it diffi- 
cult to buy their requirements at prices 
which enable them to compete closely, 
owing to the fact that the oat crop is a 
good one as regards quality, and large 
Fr wap are being taken for seed. To- 

ay’s cabled prices for rolled oats and 
oatmeal are unchanged at 42s and 4\s, 
respectively, but no business is reported. 


LONDON FLOUR , IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Feb. 1, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 

From St. John, N. B., per ss. Balfour— 
Keynote ....... 1,000 Patrician 


Royal City ..... 500 Ithaske ........ 500 
Lochinvar ..... 1,000 Five Lillies .... 500 
AVOCE ...000008 250 Front Line .... 250 
PACOME . 6 ccucees 3,000 Cream of Mani- 

pO RT re 000 ts Fads wees 60 
Robin Hood ... 500 Armadale ..... 1,000 
Brilliant ...... 250 Kingmaker .... 1,000 
H. Patent ..... 500 Keetoba ....... 500 

From S8t. John, N. B., per ss. Welland 
County— 
Victory ........ 1,500 Noxall ........ 500 


Cup Winner ... 600 Golden Cloud... 1,000 
res 
From Boston per ss. Barbadian— 


SEP. Wa Vows dbp evel suns 6 eeS SU ene ee 1,000 
From New York per ss. Varentia— 

SR anata e ei elabddes over vececs 1,000 
From Baltimore per ss. Verbania— 

BUAP wccccccccce 1,600 Maitland ...... 993 
From Philadelphia per ss. Nevisian— 

GROPIB 6 so dive ove 600 Huron ......... 500 

Sir Walter .... 100 Nelson ........ 1,600 


HUNGARIAN FLOUR 


If the information given by the Buda- 
pest correspondent of the Times is to 
be believed, there is a possibility that 
Hungarian flour will once more be of- 
fered on the English markets, as it is 
reported that a private British loan of 
£6,000,000 is being arranged to assist 
financially some Hungarian milling com- 
panies. The correspondent states that 
the question of the price at which the 
Hungarian flour will be taken over in 
England is under discussion and will be 
announced shortly, but from past ex- 
perience it will have to be on a much 
closer competitive basis than it was in 
the days before the war, as the English 
miller by his improved milling meth- 
ods, been able to produce a very. short 
patent which runs the Hungarian milled 





flour very closely as regards quality, and 
at a considerably lower price. 


NOTES 

Karel Heslenfeld, of Bulsing & Hes- 
lenfeld, flour importers, Amsterdam, has 
been in London for a few days in the in- 
terests of his firm. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of the flour im- 
porting firm of Jochems & Luchsinger, 
Amsterdam, spent a few days in Lon- 
don recently. He was planning to leave 


for Brussels and Paris shortly after his_ 


return home. 

Charles D. Neal, of the Wolf Co., mill 
builders, Chambersburg, Pa., arrived in 
England recently and paid a visit to the 
London office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. The purpose of his trip to this 
country is to investigate milling condi- 
tions. 
the interests of his firm. 





Liverpool Market Quiet 


LiverPoot, Jan. 30.—Trading was quiet 
in the seven days ending Jan. 30, chiefly 
owing to the railway strike, buyers hav- 
ing bought large quantities previously. 
Fortunately for all concerned, the strike 
is now over, and although it was not 
complete enough to stop all traffic it 
nevertheless had the effect of stopping 
all transport except for absolutely essen- 
tial articles. 

The wheat market was steady, with- 
out much business. Wheat futures are 
slightly higher, being quoted for March 
at 9s 354d and for May at 8s 104d. 
Shipments are larger, and the floating 
supply has also increased. South Amer- 
ican markets are about %c bu higher, 
but Argentina is 4d lower. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 

The imported flour trade is quiet, with 
little doing in forward positions and in 
spot stuff, which is very scarce. Mani- 
toba export patents on spot are offered 
at 35s 3d, ex-store or ex-quay, and for 
shipment at 34s, February seaboard, but 
no business is reported. Bakers here are 
interested more in flour of a rather bet- 
ter quality and color than export pat- 
ents, but do not like the idea of paying 
more money for it. Manitoba patents 
are offered at 37s, c.if., for February. 

Australian flours are very scarce on 
spot, and holders are asking 35s 3d for 
them ex-store, while for shipment 33s 
9d@34s, c.i.f., is indicated for February 
shipment. 

No offers of Kansas or Pacific Coast 
flours are reported, but a small inquiry 
prevails for American soft winter pat- 
ents at about 34s 6d@36s, c.if., for 
February. 


HOME MILLED FLOURS 

Millers report a rather slow trade. 
Before the strike began, business was 
fairly brisk, owing to bakers building 
up stocks, but while the strike was ac- 
tually in progress very little trading took 
place. Prices are about unchanged. The 
quality is keeping very good, and the old 
fault of weakness in home milled flour 
is not now so apparent. 


LOW GRADE FLOURS 
The present high prices being asked 
for both Minneapolis second clears and 
Plate flour are effectively stopping busi- 
ness, as buyers are turning their atten- 
tion to home milled low grade. Second 
clears are now quoted at 27s 6d for 
February, and there are no offers of 
Plate except those of resellers for stuff 
on passage. 
FEED 


No business is taking place in Ameri- 
can linseed cakes for forward shipment, 


He also expects to visit Paris in 









the price asked being £11 for April and — 
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£11 6s $d for March. Spot stuff is now 
yery scarce, and held for £12, ex-store. 





SCOTLAND 

Guascow, Jan. 29.—A good deal of 
business has been done of late in Aus- 
tralian flour, but the volume transacted 
in Manitobas is not impressive. Even 
though home millers raised their prices 
they have not been able to do much in 
Manitobas. There is not much Aus- 
tralian flour on spot, because other win- 
ters were so short that the Australian 
stocks have been very freely drawn up- 
on. Accordingly, it is expected that this 
branch of trade will be quite brisk till 
March or April. 

FLOUR VALUES 

The exchange position with North 
America has eased somewhat but, with 
poth the Orient and Germany outbidding 
us for Canadian goods, the difficulties of 
importers here have not been lessened. 
Home millers have advanced their prices 
within the last week or two Is@Is 6d. 
Compared with Christmastide, their 
charges are up about 2s 6d per 280 lbs, 
but even then, flour prices have not been 
raised to the equivalent of wheat. 

Home millers’ prices, quoted on the 
cif. basis, are 34s, 36s and 38s per 280 
Ibs, according to quality. Imported 
Manitobas, 35s 6d; Australians, 33s@ 
38s 6d for March, and the same for 
near at hand goods. Australian freights 
have advanced 7s 6d per ton. Canadian 
winters are offered at 34s@34s-6d. Ger- 
many is understood to be paying about 
ls above this level. American winters 
are about 39s. Arrivals are light and 
stocks small. 


THE OATMEAL POSITION 


Within the past few weeks there has 
been an appreciable improvement in de- 
mand for oatmeal, but “it has been 
nothing to boast about,” as one trader 
put it, and no one is sure that it is 
likely to endure. It will need to assume 
much more pronounced shape before 
oatmeal is restored to anything like its 
former place in the dietary of the Scot- 
tish public. It was generally expected 
that the value of Scottish oats would 
have risen by now, but a big flow of 
imports from both Canada and the River 
Plate has steadied the market. Canadian 
oats are mainly No. 2 and No. 3 Cana- 
dian western. 

While these importations have kept 
the home oats from soaring, leading 
members of the trade here still expect a 
rise in the home produce, though they 
recognize that this movement has been 
checked in the meantime. It is consid- 
ered not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that oats, like potatoes, may show a 
shortage before the new crop is _ har- 
vested. ‘The season was very unfavor- 
able, but the best class of this product 
is reported to be of exceedingly good 
milling quality. 

Current prices for oatmeal on the 
Glasgow market: Canadian oatmeal 38s 
per sack of 280 lbs, c.i.f; American oat- 
meal, 40s. The equivalent for home oat- 
meal is 44@45s. This margin between 
home arid imported products is about 
normal, but there is no inducement to 
import freely. All imported oats are 
used for feed purposes. So far there 
is no word on the market here of any 
purchases of either oatmeal or flour by 
the relief organizers on behalf of the 
Highlands and Western Islands distress 
areas. 

CORN 

There is not much corn on the market 
here now, and South African meal, 
which for some time was a formidable 
rival of corn itself, has now disappeared, 
and there is no word of any further sup- 
plies arriving or on the way. The ab- 
sence of this competitive element should 
help to maintain the price of corn. 


DEATH OF JOHN ARMOUR BROWN 

A prominent figure in the cereal prod- 
ucts trade has passed away in the person 
of John Armour Brown, of the well- 
known firm ot Brown & Polson, Paisley, 
starch and corn flour manufacturers. 
Mr. Brown, who was in his eighty-fifth 
year, was a native of Paisley. Of late 
years he had been in the habit of winter- 
ing in France, and his death occurred at 
Mentone. In 1861 he joined the firm 
of Brown & Polson, of which his father 
was one of the original partners. It was 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the late John Polson, Sr., one of the 
founders of the firm, who in 1854 de- 
vised a process by which all the husk, 
glutinous, and fatty matters are ex- 
tracted from corn, and only the pure 
starch flour retained. 

The name of corn flour was given to 
the product resulting from the treat- 
ment of the corn, and with that specialty 
the name of Brown & Polson has ever 
since been identified. They were the 
pioneers in Great Britain of the industry 
of corn flour manufacture, in the prose- 
cution of which they have gained world- 
wide celebrity. It is stated that prior 
to Mr. Polson’s discovery a similar arti- 
cle had been developed in America, but 
Brown & Polson did not ascertain the 
nature of the American method of prep- 
aration until after their own specialty 
had come before the public. 

The works of the firm in Paisley are 
of the most up-to-date description, and 
some years ago Mr. Brown was instru- 
mental in providing for the employees 
of the firm a thoroughly well-equipped 
institute for social intercourse and rec- 
reation, with facilities for popular out- 
door pastimes. 





IRELAND 

Bexrast, Jan. 29.—Probably the most 
interesting news this week is the effort 
that is being made by Londonderry bak- 
ers, combined with the flour importers, 
to induce some shipping company to put 
on a direct line of boats and obviate the 
necessity of their having to pay 10s more 
per ton for flour than do Belfast bakers. 
No doubt, unless some company can be 
induced to send flour direct to London- 
derry the bakers and bread consumers 
will be placed at a big disadvantage, 
compared with Belfast. 

Owing to the fact that the large Bel- 
fast bakers deliver bread at the Belfast 
price in Londonderry and the surround- 
ing districts, and even into the counties 
of Donegal, Londonderry bakers are 
compelled to meet the competition and 
sell at the Belfast price, with the result 
that the 10s extra freight on flour into 
Londonderry simply means that the bak- 
ers are almost 4d per 4-lb loaf worse 
off than the Belfast bakers. 

A meeting of flour importers and bak- 
ers was held during the week in London- 
derry, and a committee appointed to look 
into the matter, with the result that a 
small deputation is to be appointed to 
go to London and interview the Moore & 
McCormack Line. Some sort of a guar- 
anty as to quantity is required before a 
boat can be put on. This is hardly feas- 
ible, but the north of Ireland bakers and 
importers are willing to guarantee that 
they will give all business they have to 
any company willing to put on a steamer 
running direct to Londonderry. from 
American and Canadian ports. It is to 
be hoped that they will succeed in get- 
ting the help that they require. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Trade during the week has been very 
dull, so far as any forward business is 
concerned. From inquiries made in all 
quarters it has been impossible to find 
any evidence of a single sale being made 
for forward delivery in the north of 
Ireland, although it is reported that 
some little lots were sold to Dublin. 
Spot flours have been rather pressed for 
sale, especially in Belfast, where there 
was a recent arrival of Manitoba flour, 
reported to contain 20,000 bags. Prices 
have been well maintained for shipment, 
and in some instances a slight advance 
was made, but on spot and for near de- 
livery there has been weakness, and it is 
reported that as low as 32s 6d@33s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, has been accepted for 
prompt delivery for export grade. 

Minneapolis flours on spot, represented 
by one brand, are reported to have been 
selling under 25s, net, c.if., either port. 

Home fiours have maintained their po- 
sition on spot, although sales are few. 
For the very finest grades, English mill- 
ers are keeping a firm, even price for 
prompt delivery at about 36@37s, net, 
cif. Belfast or Dublin. The trade is 
entirely in the hands of home and Eng- 
lish millers, and it is impossible for 
American millers to compete at present. 

Australian flours have been sold on 
spot at equal to 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., either 
port. The quantities offering, however, 
were not large, and buying for shipment 


at any substantial reduction below this 
figure has been impossible. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is steadily advancing in 
price, and it looks as if buyers were 
wrong in not taking hold of some of the 
stuff offered last week, which they could 
have secured at 40s per 280 lbs, net, 
c.if., either port. There are still some 
old contracts of flake bought in the 
neighborhood of 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin, and some of the very best 
brands at 39s, net, cif., Belfast, for 
February shipment from the seaboard. 
Importers and merchants will do well 
out of these little purchases, as they are 
now holding for full mill prices for any- 
thing they have arriving. 

The home millers’ position is not much 
changed. Business is quiet for high class 
home makes at 45@47s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. Medium oatmeal, some of it Cana- 
dian, has been bought at between 38s 
and 39s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for Feb- 
ruary shipment from seaboard. 

This is the time of the year when 
medium oatmeal is wanted in Ireland, 
as the outturn of local millers generally 
begins to fall off a little, and this year 
will be probably worse, as the oat crop 
was so small that it is questionable 
whether there will be sufficient milling 
oats in the country to carry them until 
spring. Latest cables indicate that the 
lowest price now for the best qualities 
of medium meal is 39s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, with an advancing ten- 
dency. 

FEED 


A very good demand prevails for of- 
fals. Millers are selling all their out- 
put at substantial prices, and have no 
stocks of any description. Imported 
fancy white bran, made by English mill- 
ers, commands £11 10s per ton, deliv- 
ered, Belfast or Dublin, while home 
made is realizing £10, delivered, bags in- 
cluded. Red bran is almost off the mar- 
ket, as millers are mostly milling white 
wheats. Ordinary good white home made 
pollards are worth £10 per ton at the 
mills, bags included. Demand is gener- 
ally good and there is no evidence of any 
slackening in price., Foreign pollards, 
of which there have been fair lots on 
offer, are now worth £8@9 per ton, full 
landed. The quantities arriving are not 
large, and are mostly in the hands of 
one or two firms. 

Feedingstuffs continue in very strong 
demand. Indian meal has advanced to 
£11 per ton, delivered, Belfast, and £11 
10s, Dublin. Corn is not very plentiful 
on spot, though some arrivals during the 
week eased the situation. Flaked corn 
for cattle feeding is quoted at 30s per 
ton above the price of meal, and is in 
very strong demand. 

Linseed cakes, while not perhaps 
really any dearer so far as the forward 
position is concerned, are still very firm, 
and last week’s prices are repeated at 
£12 per ton, net, c.if., either port, for 
February shipment; March shipment 
might be shaded a little, but not very 
much. For cotton cakes home millers 
are able to obtain £14 per ton, deliv- 
ered. Foreign is quoted at about 10s 
less. 

ILLNESS OF HUGH MC MILLAN 


Hugh MeMillan, managing director of 
the Bloomfield bakery and the Ulster 
Menu Co., had a stroke a week or 10 
days ago, and is utterly incapacitated 
for business. He had been in indifferent 
health for the past two years. He was 
a large buyer of foreign flour and past 
president of the Belfast Master Bakers’ 
Association, and has been connected with 
the trade all his life. His many friends 
are hoping for his recovery. 


HOLLAND 


AmsterpamM, Jan. 28.—The Holland 
flour market, in respect to the American 
commodity, has continued under the in- 
fluence of the high dollar rate of ex- 
change, which has remained around 2.70, 
as against 2.55 during the latter part of 
the past year. This may not | much 
at first sight, but it means a difference 
of 5 per cent, and therefore a matter of 
profit or loss where American flour has 
to meet the competition of home mills, 
which are in a position to draw their 
milling wheat from other parts of the 
globe. 
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Moreover, to top this unfavorable pro- 
portion, our inland millers have reduced 
their prices and at time of reporting are 
offering at 16 florins per 100 kilos, with 
a special discount in case of large quan- 
tities. Compared with this figure, offers 
from the United States have been out 
of line and, although counter bids re- 
sulted, the sales effected were few. 


FLOUR VALUES 


For Kansas hard wheat patents the 
prices asked were equivalent to 17@ 
17.25 florins, and therefore out of the 
question, while straight grades were held 
at 16 florins for early shipment, against 
which there were buyers at 15.50 florins 
for February shipment. 

Minnesota patents were quoted at 
17.50 florins, or about one florin above 
parity, and there have been no sales. 

Canadian flour is getting more into 
line, and is quoted today at around 16@ 
16.20 florins, with the result that a few 
sales have been put through, although 
not for large quantities. 

There has been some further demand 
from the Rhine provinces, and holders 
of stocks of American straight flours 
and also the home millers have been able 
to put through some business in that di- 
rection, which, in itself, is promising for 
fresh trade in American flour, as stocks 
are now getting within a more normal 
compass. 

FEED 

Offals have been in fair demand, for 
which the cold weather accounts, but 
although a part of the output has been 
worked off across the border, the bulk 
has remained in this country for home 
consumption. Bran is quoted at 7.75 
florins per 100 kilos, f.o.r., and middlings 
at 8@8.10 florins, bags included. 

The weather, although not so cold, re- 
mains below freezing point, with the pos- 
sibility of damage at nights to the win- 
ter crops, which after the recent thaw 
are without cover of snow. 





SMOOTH-AWNED BARLEY EVOLVED 

A University of Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Extension Division bulletin states: 

“Old Man Barley—he’s old because he 
was known and cultivated in remote an- 
tiquity—is about to lose his whiskers. 
For almost countless generations the 
rough teeth on the beards of ripened 
barley have harassed the husbandman. 
Now they are to be drawn. The ancients 
called the barley sacred, but the mod- 
erns, stung by its rough awns, more often 
call it something else, 

“Dr, H. K. Hayes, who is in charge of 
—_ breeding work at the Minnesota 

xperiment Station, told a farmers’ and 
homemakers’ short course class at Uni- 
versity Farm that the project for the 
production of a smooth-awned, high- 
yielding barley had been successfully 
completed, and that introduction of the 
new variety had been approved at a con- 
ference of the central station and sub- 
station crop men. This approval was 
made on the basis of actual performance 
trials at the different stations. 

“With great appropriateness the new 
barley has been christened ‘velvet.’ Un- 
fortunately no seed is available for dis- 
tribution at present, and only small 
quantities can be secured after the 1924 
crop season.” ; 





SCANDINAVIAN BREAD GRAINS 

The Scandinavian countries, while 
largely self-sufficient so far as food- 
stuffs supplies are concerned, are never- 
theless at all times obliged to import 
considerable quantities of certain classes, 
chief among which is grain. Importa- 
tion of bread grains into the three coun- 
tries during the coming ge can, on the 
whole, be expected to rather ped 
owing to the poor condition in 
much of the domestic grain was har- 
vested, because of the excessive moisture, 
according to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce. As much of 
the o thus made unfit or poorly fit 
for human consumption will be utilized 
for feeding sag! oe a material decline 
in feed grain imports, especially corn, 
might be expected, were it not for the 
fact that the increase in the number of 
animals, especially in Denmark, where 
the hog population has increased from 
1,500,000 in 1921 to 2,900,000 in 1 will 
tend to offset somewhat im- 
ports, 
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A PARALLEL CASE 
There was a striking passage in the 
speech delivered by Brigadier General 
harles G. Dawes in Paris on assuming 
the task of the unofficial reparations 
commission to determine the amount that 
Germany can pay. He said: “Upon what 


does the success of this commission de-~ 


pend—upon the powers of persuasion? 
Primarily, no. pon honesty and abil- 
ity? Primarily, no. It depends chiefly 
upon whether in the public mind and 
conscience of the allies and of the world 
there is an adequate conception of the 

eat disaster which faces each ally and 
urope unless common sense is crowned 
king. 

That is pg the case, in a small 
way and in a special industry, which 
confronts the milling business today. Is 
there a sufficiently wide and adequate 
conception of the disaster which faces 
this business if it fails to put its house 
in order and proceed to conduct its op- 
erations on sane, business-like and com- 
mon sense lines? The success of any 
constructive. measure must turn upon a 
full realization of this danger. 

As a fundamental postulate it may be 
put down that ne business or construc- 
tive service can long endure unless it at 
least pays its way. It is not possible to 
reach up into the skies and pull down 
indefinitely the wherewithal to make u 
deficiencies. Even the easy money which 
comes from new financing must presum- 
ably be obtained upon a favorable finan- 
cial showing in the past. 

What is it that has put the industry 
in its present precarious condition? Too 
much capacity? Primarily, no. Prob- 
ably there will always be too much ca- 
pacity, because the tendency in any busi- 
ness is to increase to the point of un- 
profitable operation; at least that seems 
to be the only effective check in a free, 
open and competitive industry. No, the 
trouble has been in the handling of that 
excess capacity rather than in its mere 
existence. There has been too much 
striving to attain and maintain capacity 
operation when the possible consumption 
of the product was only one half or one 
third of the output. 

The temptation to capacity operation 
has been a peculiar one in this industry, 
because of its bars nature. It shows ‘that 


the millers, in yielding to it, are not such 
am fools as some ple would make 
out to be. manufacture of 


flour is largely a mechanical process, and 
operating to omnenty does not therefore 
involve much additional cost in the way 
of labor or other incidental expenses. 
The additional 50 per cent of operation 
and output, for example, can be attained 
at a relatively disproportionate cost per 
barrel. Hence it carries the recom- 
mendation of greater economy, efficiency 
‘and cheapness in production, and a cor- 
responding lowering of the price to the 
consumer. It can readily seen how 
alluring is the temptation. 
This is all yery well so far as it . 
but, unfortunately, the millers’ problem 
is not merely one of manufacture, but of 
and distribution as well. 
If the amount of flour going on the 
market is twice as large as that market 


can absorb, what is gained by the ter 
economy of manufacture w re it is all 
: false economic principle of dis- 


? What does it it a miller 
cost igearation 08 ho sore 







put, and thereby reduce costs, does not 
always work out right. It is a two- 
edged sword which cuts both ways; it 
cuts cost and prices, but also cuts out 
profits. 

Having said this much about the allur- 
ing temptation to capacity operation, it 
may be in order to present another angle 
of the case. What happens in the event 
of abandonment of the effort at full- 
time operation, unless it be made uni- 
versal? Suppose, for example, in a 
given case, a miller adopts the policy 
of selling only at a profit, and finds that 
this gives him only 50 per cent of opera- 
tion. Meeting the competition of other 
mills on a fuller scale of operation will 
mean that his costs and prices will be so 
high that he will presently be forced to 
40 per cent, 25 per cent, and finally to 
no operation at all. Every miller under- 
stands this insidious danger. He has 
reasoned himself out of existence, and 
has eliminated himself from the business. 
He has had the courage of his convic- 
tions, plenty of backbone, but he has 
no business left. 

Hence the correction of the evil in the 
industry, and putting it on a sounder 
basis, must be brought about by all doing 
their part. As this is not a controlled 
but a highly competitive industry, as 
agreements in restraint of trade are il- 
legal, as all interest seems centered on 
the so-called ultimate consumer who 
must be served regardless of any disas- 
ter to those who do the serving (such 
being the conception of our law makers), 
then, if the industry is to be saved it 
must save itself, each miller for himself 
striving or managing somehow to make a 
profit in spite of these conditions. And 
the way it can be done, the only way 
apparent at this time, is by each and 
every miller making only as much flour 
as can be sold at a profit. 





TOLEDO 

There is no particular change in the 
milling situation, and what has been said 
recently concerning it would apply with 
equal force in a description of last 
week. Perhaps the outstanding feature 
at the moment is the amount of wheat 
available which is now in evidence as a 
result of the recent advance, or for some 
other unknown reason. There appears 
to be no scarcity in this section, and 
some millers are reducing their bids be- 
cause of the sluggish flour market, and 
for the added reason that they have all 
the wheat that they need. 

Sales of flour are few and for small 
amounts. Nevertheless, some is being 
sold to established trade, and even an 
occasional export order is booked. How- 
ever, these export offers from United 
Kingdom buyers are altogether too low. 
Ohio millers ought to have 40s, whereas 
Australian flours are reported to be sell- 
ing as low as 32@33s. It rather looks 
as if the bulk of the American export 
business for this crop had passed. 

One miller says that a recent canvass 
of the baking trade, both large and small, 
in eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania, shows that the majority of the 
bakers have flour bought to carry them 
to June, in some cases even their full 
requirements. It is claimed that this 
applies to even small bakers who wouldn’t 
use over six cars a year. Evidently there 
must be more flour on mill books some- 
where than has been announced, and this 
would also seem to indicate that the old 
ractice of selling ahead for long de- 
erred deliveries returned. 


ket. The strike in New York between 
co-operative and other milk dealers has 
made it unprofitable to feed stock. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.08% @ 
1.0914 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Feb. 15. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $5.20 
@5.40 bbl, local springs $6.45, and local 
hard winters $5.85, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quoted 
at $31.25@31.50 ton, mixed feed $31.25, 
and middlings $31.25@31.50, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Feb. 10-16 ...... --. 35,000 77 
Previous week .. . 29,000 63% 
Year ago .... 798 cose Serene 72 
Tee WERTO BHO 2c. cccces . 21,500 45 
Three years ago .........-. 16,200 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 10-16 .... 20 117,150 85,913 73 
Previous week. 25 147,810 94,984 64 
Year ago ..... 26 160,050 87,148 54 
Two years ago. 22 127,560 62,376 49 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the weck 
of Feb. 10-16, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 124,600 78,400 205,460 14,030 

Corn, bus.... 220,000 70,000 60,145 33,435 

Oats, bus.... 45,000 53,300 47,180 16,855 
NOTES 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were R. D. Col- 
lins, Quaker Oats Co., and William B. 
Winter, Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co, 

Outside millers in Toledo last week 
were L. C. Chase, Grafton (Ohio) Flour 
Milling & Grain Elevator Co., and Ed- 
gar Thierwechter, Emery Thierwechter 
Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

W. J. De Winter, formerly export 
manager Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb., has arranged to go with 
the National Milling Co., Toledo, to take 
charge of its export business. 

F. L. M. Kosmack, of Kosmack, Stew- 
art & Co., Belfast, Ireland, was in To- 
ledo last week. He is the son of the late 
M. Kosmack, one of the first flour im- 
porters of the United Kingdom. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, has gone to St. 
Petersburg, Fla., for the winter. He is 
accustomed to spend some time there 
every winter, engaged in fishing. 

E. McDaniel, special representative 
National Milling Co., Toledo, who has 
been connected with this company for 
many years, has gone to Florida to spend 
some time on his estate and orange 
grove. 

Colonel R. J. Clarke, of Ross T. 


‘ Smythe & Co., London, Eng., was in 


Toledo, Feb. 15, calling on the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., the account 
of which his firm represents at Belfast, 
Ireland, where it has taken over the 
business formerly conducted by William 
McLetchie & Co. 

W. A. Lansker, European representa- 
tive International Milling Co., operating 
mills at New Prague, Minn., Moose Jaw 
and Calgary, Canada, was in Toledo last 
week on account of the death and fu- 
neral of his mother. Mr. Lansker was 
born at Toledo, but in recent years has 
spent considerable time in Europe, and 
was in Egypt when called home on ac- 
count of the sickness of his mother. 

The Ohio Farmers Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention 
at Toledo, Feb. 21-22. Headquarters will 
be at the Waldorf Hotel. The first busi- 
ness session will be at 10 a.m. Feb. 21, 
and at the Chamber of Commerce that 
evening there will be a banquet, at which 
Jesse D. Hurlbut, president Toledo 
Produce Exchange, will be toastmaster. 
The principal speaker of the evening will 
be Charles Adkins, of Illinois, secretary 
of agriculture in the cabinet of former 
Governor Lowden, and also formerly 
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speaker of the Illinois house of repre. 
sentatives. An attendance of about 96 
is expected. 





EVANSVILLE 

A fair business was transacted 
millers last week, with indications that 
there will be a continuance of demand. 
There has been more or less export jp. 
quiry, but the competition of Australia 
is too keen for acceptances by Evansville 
millers, who state that the bulk of flour 
shipped to the British isles is of a lower 
grade than is used in this country, 

News sent out from Washington of 
federal investigation of bakeries ang 
mills does not alarm millers here. The 
price of bread remains, in the best bak- 
eries, at 9c a loaf, while the price of 
flour has decreased many fold from war 
prices. During the war bread prices 
were 10c for the 1-lb loaf and 14@lbe 
for the 1%-lb. 

Flour quotations, based Evansville, 98- 
Ib sacks, carload lots, Feb. 16: best pat- 
ent $6@6.75, first patent $6.35, straights 
$5@5.95; springs, $7.25; Kansas, $6.50@ 
6.75; clears in jutes, firsts $4.50@5, see- 
onds $4.25@4.50. 

Millfeed last week in light demand, 
with quotations, based Evansville, 100-b 
sacks, carload lots, bran $29@30; mixed 
feed, $31; shorts, $32. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros, 
has returned from a six weeks’ business 
trip to Cuba and Florida. He reports 
that business conditions in the South 
show signs of improvement. 

S. Rufus Stephens, secretary and 
treasurer of the Hudson Baking Co, 
Princeton, has been appointed manager 
of the concern under the receivership of 
Henry Tichenor, recently appointed on 
application of creditors. 

An effort has been made to organize 
Indiana farmers for political purposes, 
but those in Vanderburgh County think 
they can secure relief more rapidly by 
supporting one or the other of the major 
party candidates who will not oppose 
their interests when legislation favorable 
to them is proposed. 


The statement is made that the cost 
of sales under the pooling co-operative 
movement among tobacco Feamate in In- 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee has been 
much lower this year than last, and that 
prices have been much higher. A total 
of 45,867,636 lbs have been disposed of 
thus far this year. The average price 
secured under the pooling arrangement 
was $12.50, which means the distribution 
in Evansville territory of nearly $5,750,- 
000 for this farm product alone. Wheat 
farmers are taking note of this fact in 
their co-operative movement in Indiana. 

W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

The week of Feb. 10-16 saw further 
increase in business, with more orders 
booked ahead, and with exporters show- 
ing signs of operating. The feed situa- 
tion was overshadowed in point of ac- 
tivity for the first time in many weeks, 
One of the largest mills in the district 
reported continuance of 24-hour grind- 
ing to take care of trade and to stock 
up a trifle. 

Prices changed little if any. Mills 
were kept busy in a general way filling 
and shipping orders from near-by trade. 
One shipment was made abroad, the first 
in many weeks, to an old customer who 
wished a particular brand of flour made 
in Indianapolis. 

More confidence is being evidenced all 
along the line, millers report. They say 
buyers are beginning to feel that hope 
of lower flour prices is futile, and that 
there is no time like the present to buy. 
Indicated success of wheat pools, a 
though harvest time is far distant, has 
led buyers to believe that the general 
average of prices next season will hold 
well up to the present level or even 
higher. 

hile feed prices last week were not 
affected, it was reported that sales were 
lagging. Orders on file are not large 
although sufficient to keep millers booked — 
well ahead. Little, however, is being 
shipped outside Indiana. Weather con- — 
ditions are against the feed business. 


Following the reactionary tendency in — 


the future wheat market in Chicago, In ~ 
dianapolis cash prices went off slightly, 
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wagon wheat being quoted 2c lower, at 
5105 bu for No. 2 red. Indianapolis 
millers have a basis over the Chicago 
option, and this basis has been followed 
jn the carload market. Demand has been 

with receipts equal to the call. Re- 
ceipts might be called unusual for this 
time of year. Most of the grain coming 
in was No. 2 and No. 3. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
fob. 4144c to New York, Feb. 16: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.064%@1.09%4, No. 3 
red $1.02@1.05; corn, No. 2 white 73@ 
6c, No. 3 white 7142@75c, No. 2 yellow 
13@75%4c, No. 3 yellow 714%4@74c, No. 2 
mixed 72@74c, No. 3 mixed 70@72c; 
oats, No. 2 white 4544@48c, No. 3 white 
4% @46c. 

Bee ections of eo” Feb. 16: wheat, 
No. 2 red 5 cars, No. 3 red 2, No. 5 red 
1, No. 1.mixed 1, No. 2 mixed 2, sample 
1; corn, No. 4 white 13 cars, No. 5 white 
10, No. 6 white 1, sample white 1, No. 3 
ellow 1, No. 4 yellow 10, No. 5 yellow 
31, No. 6 yellow 11, sample yellow 2, No. 
4 mixed 1, No. 5 mixed 4, No. 6 mixed 
1, sample mixed 1, ear 2; oats, No. 2 
white 1 cars, No. 3 white 5, No. 4 white 
1, No. 2 mixed 1. ; 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as, reported 
to The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ending Feb. 16: 


Flour Pct. of 

7 * output activity 
OS See 9,565 48 
Previous week ..........-. 9,631 48 
SR 12,735 64 
8,797 44 


Two years ago ............ 
INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 

BEER is oa scccccveccee 74,000 42,000 

CED dw o 6's. 0.00 6.0 00.08 631,000 116,000 

Oats ae - 202,000 56,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Feb, 16, 1924.. 475,000 415,000 282,000 5,000 


Feb, 17, 1923.. 303,000 447,500 559,000 
Feb. 18, 1922.. 259,000 434,000 368,000 


NOTES 


Paul McComas, a miller and flour 
dealer of Mount Comfort, visited the 
trade here recently. 

Harry A. Lawson, for many years a 

in dealer and operator of an ele- 
vator in Shelbyville, and known to many 
millers and grain dealers in Indiana, has 
been elected president of the Security 
Trust Co., Shelbyville. 
, Curis O. AxBion. 


NORFOLK 

The uneasiness of the market recently 
has prevented any sales of unusual mo- 
ment, and no business of importance has 
been reported in this section. Jobbers 
are offering winters on old bookings at 
cost rather than at the market, and chain 
stores are also cutting prices on all 
goods, including advertised brands, so 

t the mills are unable to make prices 
on the present market that are attractive 
to Selibers. Bakers are well booked 
ahead, and the trade generally is dull. 
Winter wheat top patents were quoted on 
Feb. 16 at $5.85@6.10, standard patents 
$5.35@5.60, Kansas patents $6.60@6.80, 
bakers grades $6.30@6.50, and northwest- 
ern springs $6.90@7.10. 

Feed has been in fair demand, al- 
though prices are generally lower. Busi- 
ness in this branch of the trade has been 
somewhat better than in flour, although 
dealers report the activity is nothing out 
of the ordinary. Standard bran was 
quoted on Feb. 16 at $33@33.50, standard 
middlings $82@$2.50, flour middlings $36 
@38, and red dog $39@40. 

NOTES 

Feed dealers are interested in the bill 
introduced in the general assembly of 
Virginia restricting packages of meal to 
100 Ibs and fractions thereof. A dif- 
ference between the North Carolina and 
ae laws now exists, and inasmuch 
as latter state provides local shippers 
with the bulk of their distribution terri- 
tory they are anxious to have laws enact- 
ed which will give a uniform package. 

The request made of the general as- 
sembly to equip the state corporation 
commission with means, by way of addi- 
tional appropriation, for handling freight 
tate matters on a comprehensive scale, 
probably will not be granted. The re- 


Song originated -with the Norfolk Grain 


Feed Dealers’ Association, which or- 
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ganized kindred enterprises throughout 

the state for the purpose of giving the 

commission $50,000 a year additional. 
Joserpu A. Lesuire. 





PITTSBURGH 

The flour market last week was rather 
unsettled, due to price changes. Little 
business of any volume was done and 
most of the buying was from hand to 
mouth. Large consumers appeared to 
be holding off. There is a feeling among 
the trade here that the price of wheat 
is being artificially maintained, and that 
a downward plunge is bound to occur 
later. 

Consumers are ordering out flour, ship- 
ping directions being exceptionally brisk. 
Competition for business is keen, and 
large bakers have been besieged the past 
few weeks by mill representatives whose 
prices were very alluring. Stocks in 
the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
reported to be fair. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 16: spring 
wheat $6.25@7 and hard winter $5.90@ 
6.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$4.50@4.75, bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. Rye flour was nom- 
inal, with demand slow. Graham and 
whole wheat flour continued firm, with 
fair demand. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices were demoralized, and 
in some instances dealers who had con- 


siderable stock on hand took losses in . 


order to get rid of the surplus. Bran 
was sold as low as $29.75, being quoted 
at $31.50 several days previously. Quo- 
tations on Feb. 16: standard middlings, 
$31@32 ton; flour middlings, $34@35; 
red dog, $37@38; spring wheat bran, 
$30.50@31.50; _linse meal, $54@56; 
cottonseed meal, 41 per cent protein, 
$53@58; tankage, 60 per cent protein, 
$80; dairy feed, 16 per cent protein $38 
@A4l, 20 per cent protein $47, 22@24 per 
cent protein $54, 24 per cent protein $58. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Receipts of ear corn were light and 
prices unchanged. Quotations, on Feb. 
16: new No. 2 yellow, 75@77c. Shelled 
corn receipts light and prices firm. Quo- 
tations: No. 2, 88@85c; No. 3, 79@8lc; 
No. 4, 734% @74%c. Corn products brisk. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
32.30; pearl hominy, $2.30. 

OATS 

Receipts of oats were light. Prices 
firm. Quotations on Feb. 16: No. 2 
white, 50%@51%c; No. 3 white, 49@ 
4914c; No. 4 white, 45@47c. 


NOTES 
The grocery .and flour store of J. 
Berg & Son, Universal, Pa., was burned 
on Feb. 15. Loss, $15,000. 
The Yost flour mill, Lickdale, idle since 
the death of Mr. Yost in 1922, was sold 
on Feb. 11 to the Eastern Real Estate 


-Co. 


J. F. Hall, manager Pittsburgh office 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., has been 
elected a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

C. A. Diehl, bakery demonstrator for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., who had been 
east for some time, was a recent visitor 
to the Pittsburgh offices. 

Wheat growers and millers in central 
Pennsylvania are being urged to co- 
operate in the 1924 campaign against 
the angoumois moth, which threatens 
greatly to reduce the coming wheat crop. 

H. B. Thompson, sales representative 
for the Barber Milling Co. in the Pitts- 
burgh district, is nqw associated with the 
sales department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., with which he was formerly 
connected. 

Bids will be opened at the office of the 
city controller of Pittsburgh on Feb. 
25, at 11 a.m., for contracts to furnish 
one carload of flour and 10 tons of 
scratch feed, to the Pittsburgh City 
Home and Hospital at Mayview. 

During January, the bureau of chein- 
istry of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture issued 675 licenses for the 
1924 sale of feedingstuffs, representing 
approximately 1,300 brands. This is 
about half as many as were licensed and 
registered during 1923. 

Charles A. Walters, Jr., aged 23, son 
of Charles A, Walters, Sr., of the Key- 


stone bakery, West Bridgewater, Pa., 
died on Feb. 15. Mr. Walters was a 
graduate of the Dunwoody Institute and 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
was active in the business with his father. 


The estimated acreage, production and 
value of corn in Pennsylvania for 1923 
is as follows: Acreage, 1,476,360; av- 
erage yield per acre, 39.9 bus; total pro- 
duction, 58,911,920 bus; average price 
per bushel, 94c; total value of crop, $55,- 


651,914.85. In 1922, 65,561,475 bus were 
raised, with a valuation of $47,283,707. 
C. C. Larus. 
MOBILE 


Little of no change is in evidence in 
the local flour market, which continues 
active, with good business in all lines. 
Especially good trade is reported with 
bakers, which is well up to the average, 
and although they are buying in small 
lots, total sales are satisfying to deal- 
ers. A certain lack of confidence in the 
market is preventing the making of fu- 
ture contracts. It is stated that a num- 
ber of dealers are still making deliveries 
on old contracts of several months’ 
standing. 

Encouraging reports are being brought 
in by salesmen travelling in this section, 
and it is stated that flour demand has 
shown marked improvement over the 
past several weeks, especially in this im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Slight advances, amounting to about 
lsc bbl, brought about by the rise in 
wheat prices, had little or no effect on 
trade locally. 

Range of prices, f.o.b., Mobile, car 
lots, on Feb. 16: hard winter Kansas 
wheat bakers flour, $6.25@6.40; soft win- 
ter, best patent $6.90@7.60, straight 
$6.50@7.10, low grade $6.10@7; spring 
wheat, short patent $7.20@7.60, straight 
$6.20@6.40. No quotations in effect on 
spring wheat first and second clear. 

Favorable conditions are again report- 
ed in the millfeed market, which has 
shown the usual activity, with a steady 
demand. Prices are the same, although 
they have changed once or twice, only 
to get back to normal. 

eo «@ 


The following visitors to Mobile have 
called on the trade recently: R. S. King, 
from: the New Orleans office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co; A. L. Dowty, 
branch manager for the Memphis office 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; S. 
Hamburger and J. B. Nicholson, from 
the Kansas Milling Co; Oliver L. Steele, 
southern sales manager for the J. Allen 
Smith Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. O. Forsyrx. 


NASHVILLE 

Flour demand from the Southeast was 
fairly active last week, and better than 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Buying fell off toward the close, and new 
sales were light. The general tone of 
business was quiet.. Mills are not an- 
ticipating any brisk trade in the im- 
mediate future. 

According to reports to the Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, the outstanding 
volume of unfilled contracts at the mills 
is still high, compared with the average 
for the seven previous years. The sur- 
plus stocks of wheat are low, being only 
63.7 per cent of the average for the seven 
years. Running time at the mills in Jan- 
uary was 53.6 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 45.6 the same month last 
year, and 47.5 in 1922. : 

There was little change in flour prices 
for the week, the market being fairly 
steady. Quotations, Feb. 16: t or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-!b 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.20 
@7.50; standard or regular patent, $6.20 
@6.50; straight patent, $5.70@6; first 
clears, $3.50@4.50. 

Rehandlers reported a fair demand for 
Minnesota and western flours. Prices: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $7.40@7.75; hard 
winter wheat patent, $6.40@6.75. Buy- 
ing was chiefly in small lots. 

heat movement has been moderate. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.31@1.33 bu, Nashville. 

A fair demand continues for millfeed 
at practically unchanged prices, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, 
ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30@32; 
standard middlings or shorts, $32@34, 
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Some better demand is noted for corn 
meal. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 100 
lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.15@2.25; 
unbolted, $2.05@2.15. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 3-9 ........- 206,080 126,679 61.7 
Previous week ... 215,880 123,417 67.2 
ROR? OGG. os.csvves 185,430 87,119 46.9 
Two years ago... 174,930 99,952 57.1 
Three years ago.. 183,840 73,626 39.9 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Feb, 16 Feb. 9 


a ee eee eee 25,000 26,700 
Weeee, GOS 6.0. ésccncet >; 348,000 371,000 
St Zee 147,000 127,000 
Gee, UN cn kn cuesaseane 295,000 359,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week, 218 cars. 

The Schneider modern bakery, Mem- 
phis, with authorized capital stock of 
$10,000, has been incorporated by Joseph 
Schneider and others. 

According to reports received recently, 
some damage was caused by freezes the 
first half of February to the growing 
crop of wheat in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, but it is not thought that it will be 
serious, 

Failure of Henry S. Frazer, Nashville 
broker, for $316,000, was of considerable 
interest to the grain and milling trade 
in middle Tennessee. Frazer operated in 
grain, and had accounts for a number 
of milling and grain concerns, through 
connections with the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The losses of the milling and 
grain men were chiefly small sums. Fra- 
zer filed a petition in bankruptcy, with 
assets about $135,000. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Australia—Wheat and Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Australia 
(New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Queensland and Western Australia), by fiscal 
years ended Nov. 30: 


Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BEES bb bades as ahs 38,085,367 4,287,162 
BUEN b so bins Str 5 ce 71,495,133 3,451,670 
ero 95,086,170 2,639,485 
Cf Pre eee” 46,791,608 2,932,226 
BA bA + dbase vows 76,693,121 5,448,948 
SE es whines veceey 21,473,370 2,819,576 
, COP eR RET & 50,521,470 2,599,113 
pO eer re 45,672,328 2,652,734 
Ss + 3:0 60 e0tng Exports prohibited 
oy SAR a ee 53,525,691 1,858,993 
pt SA ey 41,299,754 2,193,999 
pt ee oe eee 34,835,057 1,691,180 
BOES) <6'w.0 0 8480005 54,478,972 1,848,475 
ASG 47,762,000 1,428,000 
BOOS 0 65s co wasnee 31,549,000 1,254,500 
BOS ov aad 68 bea 15,027,000 1,193,500 
Seer er 28,784,000 1,662,500 
Beis ahs 000 K4 30,262,000 1,703,400 
|p FETE TERE Ie 24,648,000 1,570,800 
BR x ass Vdainee tae 33,346,000 1,070,000 
RMN «a0. 5 bas one a% 1,530,000 81,600 
CASA 8,999,000 336,000 


EXPORTS BY STATES 


Wheat, bus (000’s omitted) 
1923 1922 1921 1920 





























8S. Australia .. 18,359 19,366 27,990 32,578 
Victoria ...... 10,797 24,734 22,743 7,594 
N. 8S. Wales... 2,000 18,240 36,530 95 
W. Australia... 6,929 8,344 6,751 6,526 
Queensland fesse 811 1,082 ..... 
Totals ..... 38,085 71,495 95,086 46,792 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
S. Australia .. 29,150 3,988 13,564 12,361 
Victoria ...... 30,890 9,980 16,371 14,342 
N. S. Wales... 11,812 6,127 14,292 14,761 
W. Australia... 4,841 1,378 6,294 4,208 
Queensland va ae . 
Totals ..... 76,693 21,473 50,521 45,672 
FLOUR, BBLS (000°S OMITTED) 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
S. Australia .. 631 450 463 663 
Victoria ...... 1,875 1,433 1,042 1,220 
N. 8. Wales .. 1,289 999 617 247 
W. Australia.. 542 -570 517 802 
Totals ..... 4,287 3,452 2,639 2,932 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
S. Australia .. 1,104 660 457 625 
Victoria ...... 2,320 914 1,050 1,114 
N. 8S. Wales -. 1,044 609 673 610 
W. Australia.. 981 637 419 404 
Totals ..... 5,449 2,820 2,599 2,653 





For the first time since the war, Aus- 
tria enjoyed a good harvest in 1923, both 
the quantity and quality of the yield be- 
ing satisfactory, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Terry, Vienna, reports to the 
Department of Commerce. The grain 
yield per hectare has not yet rea the 
pre-war level, but it has been improved 
by better fertilization and more intensive 
work. 
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TORONTO 
Domestic demand for spring wheat 
flour in this part of Canada had a mod- 


erately quiet week. Sales, except to 
bakers, were not heavy, and the usual 
midwinter dullness was more noticeable 
than in any previous week this winter. 
Bakers’ requirements do not vary from 
week to week, as most of this business 
is done under contracts. Prices for 
springs held steadily at the level estab- 
lis on Feb. 6. Quotations on Feb. 
16: top patents $6.30 bbl, seconds $5.80 
and first clears $5.60, in 98-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

There was no movement of conse- 

in soft winters or blends last 
week, Supplies remain limited. On 
Feb. 16 buyers were offering mills for 
straight cars of 90 per cent winters 
$4.55 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, basis 
Montreal freights. Bulk lots of this 
flour were worth $4.40, in buyers’ bags, 
basis Montreal. 

The week was marked by a fairly ac- 
tive demand for export. There were 
more buyers than sellers, and demand 
was sometimes ahead of supply. Better 
prices doubtless would increase the sup- 
ply, as a number of good mills were un- 
able or unwilling to sell at figures ob- 
tainable last week. As usual, most of 
the business offering was from conti- 
nental Europe, though British importers 
were also in the market, and other coun- 
tries took their usual quota. Most mills 
that sell for‘export are now fully booked 
for February. For March seaboard load- 
ing to London or Liver the price on 
Feb. 16 was 34s 9d and to Glasgow 35s 
per 280 lbs, jute, cif. terms, an ad- 
vance of 6d over the week before. At 
the same time continental prices were 
relatively 5c bbl higher than these fig- 
ures. A nominal quotation for Ontario 
soft winters for export would be 35s 6d, 


Glasgow. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed sold freely last week, and 
there are no accumulations in hands of 
millers, Domestic mixed car trade pro- 
vides a large share of the market, and 
mills find it easy to clear any surplus in 
car lot shipments to Canadian or United 
States’ buyers. Feb. 16 prices were 
unchan from) previous Saturday. 


Bran is at ton, shorts at $30@ 
$1, and at $87, in mixed cars 
with flour, bags included, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


Nika 


was a steady movement of 
spring wheat from eastern terminals to 
country mills in Ontario last week, and 
stocks in those positions showed steady 
eb. 16 the price of No. 

a rts was 14%c bu 
lower than reek fore at $1.12, on 
track, for shipment to Ontario mills. 
Other 


reads, Ontario winte heat was 
aoa gg 98c@ 
pg ona aly 2 red or white, in wag- 


40s per 280 Ibs, jute, c.i.f. terms, and 
for oatmeal 38s, February shipment. 
Quotations are 3d over these figures 
for shipment to Glasgow. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Prices for oats and corn are 2%c bu 
lower than those of a week ago. Quota- 
tions on Feb. 16: No. 83 Canadian west- 
ern oats 46c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 
1 feed oats, 4444c; No. 3 American yel- 
low corn 8914c bu, United States funds, 
delivered, Toronto; standard screenings 
$22.50@23 ton, in bulk, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


With the exception of the rate to Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam, which has ad- 
vanced 2c, ocean freights on flour are 
unchanged. Quotations on Feb. 16: Liv- 
erpool and London 19c per 100 lbs, Glas- 

w 22c, Hull 22c, Belfast and Dublin 

2c, Aberdeen and Dundee (from New 
York) 28c, in United States funds, Bris- 
tol and Avonmouth 22c, Hamburg 18c, 
and Rotterdam and Amsterdam 2lc 
(from New York). 


TO CHANGE CROP YEAR 


E. A. Ursell, statistician of the board 
of grain commissioners, Fort Wiliiam, 
states in a circular letter to the trade 
that it has been decided to change the 
opening date of the statistical crop year 
for western Canada from Sept. 1 to Aug. 
1, This change is intended to apply to 
the statistics of the board only, and will 
not affect any other interest. The reason 
for this decision is chiefly the fact that 
an increasing amount of new crop west- 
ern wheat is finding its way into August 
inspections, and it is desired to have this 
grain included in the records of the crop 
year to which it belongs. 


NOTES 

The royal grain inquiry commission is 
to hold sittings at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont., for the next week or 
10 days. 

Provincial police of Ontario seized a 
car alleged to be laden with flour, in 
Toronto last week, on a suspicion that 
the contents were something else. This 
proved to be the case. Ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of excellent whisky was 
uncovered in the subsequent examina- 
tion. 

The building in which the International 
Stock Food Co. carried on business in 
Toronto burned last week, with a loss 
to that concern of $75,000 and insurance 
of $60,000. The stock of the company 
was largely made up of oils, sulphur, 
grain, chemicals and other inflammable 
material, and owing to this the fire spread 
quickly and caused considerable loss. 

It is now officially explained that the 
recent order of the board of railway 
commissioners for Canada, directing the 
railways of this country to reduce their 
So rates to a uniform rate 
of lc per bu, applies only to grain pro- 
duced in Canada, and that its applica- 
tion to imported grain was not consid- 


ered when the matter was under discus- 


sion by the board. 
The imperial shipping commission, 
London, Eng., is to consider the question 
rates on Canadian as 
that on American flour, 


well as the difference between the 





business are good. 
rolled oats in 80-lb 


The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has reached a point in its financial his- 
tory where the common stockholders can 
be granted a dividend with good assur- 
ance that this will be a permanent fea- 
ture of the yearly disbursements. These 
shareholders have for some years been 
anticipating action of this kind, but the 
directors have been cautious and more 
inclined to invest surplus earnings in 
plants and equipment. On Feb. 14, an- 
nouncement of a 4 per cent dividend on 
the common stock was made public in 
Toronto. The market is now assuming 
that the annual rate of disbursement on 
this stock is likely to be 4 per cent. The 
preferred stock of this company pays 
7 per cent. 





MONTREAL 


In the Montreal flour market last week 
export business was practically nil, and 
local trading below average. Prices 
quoted on Feb. 16 for spring wheat flour 
in car lots: first patents $6.30 bbl, sec- 
onds $5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex-track, 
less 10e for cash. 

Supplies of winter wheat flour continue 
scarce, but demand is light. Prices on 
Feb, 16, for car lots of average | agen 
were $4.85@4.95 bbl, secondhand jute, 
broken lots $5.20@5.30, ex-store, second- 
hand jute, and $5.45@5.55, new cottons, 
with special grades quoted as high as 
$5.75. 

Trade is steady in all lines of millfeed, 
and prices on Feb. 16 were unchanged, 
bran being * ere at $28.25 ton, shorts 
$30.25, middlings $36.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c for cash, 

Rolled oats were selling fairly well. 
Price on Feb. 16, $2.90 per 90-lb bag. 
White corn flour selling slowly at $5.50 
@5.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 


* #*# 


C. Ritz, manager Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., is on a business trip in the West. 





WINNIPEG 


The slight flurry in flour buying, which 
was a recent feature of the western 
trade, has exhausted itself. Local de- 
mand continues steady, but represents 
only a small volume of trade. The ex- 
port demand, which has been strong for 
a considerable period, is falling off, and 
millers in this part of Canada state that 
they have very little business booked 
ahead. Prices remain at the level estab- 
lished a week ago, when an advance of 
10c bbl was recorded. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 

atent springs were quoted Feb. 16 at 

-10 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.50, and 
first clears at $4.90, Fort William basis, 
sight draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The call for millfeed continues keen. 
Millers report a good local demand, and 
distant markets are absorbing the bal- 
ance of output. Prices remain at former 
level, and were quoted, Feb. 16: at points 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in mixed 
cars with flour; interior British Colum- 
bia points, bran $25 and shorts $27; Pa- 
cific Coast points, bran $26 and shorts 
$28. 


OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oatmeal 
is steady. Both domestic and export 
Quotations, Feb. 16: 
bags $2.40, and oat- 








meal in 98-lb bags $3, delivered to the 
trade. 
WHEAT 


The wheat market has been weaker, 
and trading intermittent. Farmers con- 
tinue to adhere to their holding poliey, 
and offerings were light. The inquiry 
for Nos. 3 and 4 for opening of naviga- 
tion has been fairly active, and eastern 
millers have been buyers of futures 
against flour sales. Elevator interests 
increased their offerings and, as a result, 
some of the lower grades declined, 
Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 

o—F utures—, 


Cash May July 
3h See ee $1.00% $1.04%  $1.05% 
oe eee 99% 1.03% 1.05% 
Se 99% 1.03% 1.05 
ie re 99% 1.03% 1.04% 
os, a SR eae 98% 1.02 1.03% 
ot eee 99% 1.03% 1.04% 

Heavy snowfalls in southern and 


northern Alberta have accounted in 
some measure for the falling off in 
wheat receipts at Winnipeg. For the 
seven days ending Feb. 14, inspections 
averaged 179 cars per day, compared 
with 199 for the previous seven days, 
and 118 for the corresponding period in 
1923. 
COARSE GRAINS 


No interest has been taken in any of 
the coarse grains. Shippers and export- 
ers report no inquiry. Trade has con- 
sisted of a few odd cars day by day. 
Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 39%c bu; barley, 63%%c; rye, 66%e; 
flaxseed, $2.28. 


NOTES 


The heavy shipment of wheat out of 
Alberta continues, and on an average 150 
cars per day are being loaded. At the 
end of January there were 12,125,000 bus 
wheat in store in line elevators on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in Alberta. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has completed plans for the con- 
struction of two new elevators. One, of 
100,000 bus capacity, together with a 
large workhouse, is to be added to the 
company’s plant at Keewatin, Ont. An- 
other elevator, of the same capacity, is 
to be added to the Medicine Hat, Alta., 
mill. Work on these two new additions 
is to commence almost immediately. 

The Winnipeg session of the royal 
grain inquiry, which has just ended, 
brought to light nothing of a startling 
character. Fixing of all grades of wheat, 
and the redrafting of many parts of the 
Canada grain act were among the ques- 
tions discussed. Evidence was heard as 
to grain sampling and other relevant 
matters. The board is now sitting at 
Fort William, after which it will return 
to Winnipeg for a final session. 


The promoters of farmers’ wheat pools 
in western Canada were in Ottawa last 
week to ask that a considerable part of 
the money remaining in the hands of 
the government from the funds of the 
wheat board of 1919 should be handed 
over to the present pool for use in or- 
ganization work. The Hon. J. A. Robb, 
the minister in charge, stated that he 
was holding this money as part security 
for advances of several millions of pub- 
lic funds lent to western farmers since 
the war for the purchase of seed grain. 


There is considerable doubt as to 
whether the law of the Manitoba legisla- 
ture by which trading in grain futures 
on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange are 
subject to a tax will come successfully 
through its ordeal before the Supreme 
Court of Canada. The provinces of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan have attacked 
this legislation in the Canadian courts. 
The argument of the plaintiffs is that 
Manitoba has no right to tax grain 
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trades that involve grain grown in other 
western provinces. This looks reason- 
able, and it would not be surprising if 
this tax should be declared unconstitu- 


tional. 

Writing recently on the prospects for 
business during the coming year in west- 
ern Canada, R. R. Dobell, western man- 
ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., said that the actual grain shipments 
of the past months had indicated how 
bountiful the harvest of 1923 was in 
those parts of the West not affected by 
rust. Referring to Canada’s milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Dobell stated that the larg- 
er mills will bear comparison with small- 
er ones of any other country. Canadian 
flour, milled from the best wheat in the 
world, has won the highest reputation in 
countries outside the dominion, and re- 
cently it has been the demand from 
abroad that has enabled mills to keep 
running steadily. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour sales in British Colum- 
bia last week were very light. The trade 
has purchased little since the advance in 
price on Feb. 6. Anticipating substan- 
tial advances, jobbers were liberal buy- 
ers early in January. The expected ad- 
vances have not materialized, and job- 
bers are selling to the retail trade under 
list prices to reduce their heavy stocks. 


. Bakers who have no old contracts from 


which to draw supplies are following a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. There is 
a fair demand from country feed stores 
for fancy patents but, generally speak- 
ing, trade is rather dull. 

Smiry from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent is decidedly slow. Bids 
received here are considerably out of 
line, and business, for the present at 
least, is out of the question. 

There has been a steady demand for 
special brands of flour from the Orient, 
and mills are able to sell all of these 
brands, which for the most part are low 
grades, that they can manufacture. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern value in Vancouver has 
advanced approximately %c bu since 
Feb. 9. This grade was quoted on Feb. 
16 at %c under Winnipeg May. No. 2 
northern was quoted at 3c under No. 1 
northern, but No. 3 northern was very 
much in demand and the Vancouver dis- 
count under No. 2 northern on this grade 
was only, Sc, compared with 3%@4c in 
Winnipeg. March shipment, basis No. 1 
northern, with No. 2 and No. $ northern 
and No. 4 wheat applicable, was trading 
at Winnipeg May price. The export in- 
quiry for No. 5 and No, 6 wheat has 
completely disappeared, but the domestic 
demand is holding the price on these low 
grades up at 3c over Winnipeg spot 
values. 

Inquiry from the United Kingdom is 
spotty, and only odd parcels are being 
worked. Easier ocean freight rates have 
brought Vancouver values in line with 
United Kingdom bids, but the difficulty 
in getting wheat loaded at Vancouver, 
due to the limited handling facilities and 
the comparatively large quantity already 
booked to go forward, is causing export- 
ers to operate with extreme caution. 

Oriental buyers are again active, but 
the high price of Canadian wheat in com- 
parison with Washington and Oregon 
quotations is turning this business to 
American markets. Small lots of No. 3 
northern are, however, being worked. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats were lower again, and demand 
was very poor. Extra No. 1 feed oats 
were offering on Feb. 16 at $26.50 ton, 
f.o.b. cars, Vancouver, with buyers very 
hard to find; 40-lb No. 1 feed oats were 
more sought after, and were workable 
at $26. 


Barley was also moving very slowly. 
Dealers were well stocked and offerings 
plentiful at $28 ton, f.o.b. cars, Van- 
couver, 


MILLFEED 


Bran and shorts quotations were un- 
changed. The supply was slightly great- 
er than the demand, and mills with sur- 
plus stocks have been known to make 
Special concessions under list prices in 
order to reduce their stocks. Feed flour 
was a very slow mover, and large quan- 
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tities were offering at $8.25 bbl, Van- 
couver. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Late February and early March space 
for United Kingdom ports declined 2s 6d 
ton, and bookings were made at 37s 6d, 
compared with 40s in the previous week. 
April space was offering at 37s 6d and 
May space at 35s. 

Very little business has been done for 
April and May clearance, as exporters 
are unable to interest United Kingdom 
buyers in wheat which would arrive at 
approximately the same time as the first 
shipments after the opening of naviga- 
tion in eastern Canada. In order to com- 
pete with eastern shipments, exporters 
would have to secure space at 30s or 
less, which was the highest price paid 


terstate Commerce Commission will be 
asked to grant a rehearing on the recent 
order which called for the installation of 
automatic train control on 94 divisions 
of 94 railroads, in addition to the 49 
divisions to be equipped under an order 
of June, 1922. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





HON. JAMES A, ROBB, M.P. 

The Hon. James A. Robb is a member 
of the firm of McDonald & Robb, Val- 
leyfield, Que., one of the senior milling 
concerns in that province and a consid- 
erable factor in the flour trade of east- 
ern Canada. At present he is a minister 
in the government of Canada, his port- 
folio being that of immigration and 
colonization. He is also acting minister 
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Hon. James A. Robb, M.P. 


in competition with eastern shipments 
before the close of navigation last fall. 


NOTES 


A. J. MacMillan, Calgary manager for 
the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. 

Colonel G. M: Kirkpatrick, chairman 
of the board of harbor commissioners, 
has left for Ottawa, where he expects to 
secure additional large loans from the 
government for the purpose of extending 
the grain handling facilities in Vancou- 
ver. 

Vancouver harbor commissioners an- 
nounce that they have purchased the un- 
completed Woodward elevator here, and 
have leased it to the newly incorporated 
British Oriental Grain Elevator Co., the 
directorate of which includes several 
prominent Edmonton, Alta., politicians. 
They report that the Edmonton company 
will immediately arrange for the comple- 
tion of the elevator, and as this can be 
done inside of a month it is expected 
that it will assist materially in sellaving 
the congested conditions in the port. 

H. M. Cameron. 





AGAINST AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Executives of the 
principal railroads of the country have 
decided to protest against the recent 
automatic train control order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Th2 In- 


of finance in the absence of the Hon. 
William. Fielding, who is ill. Besides 
the achievement of a considerable suc- 
cess in business, Mr. Robb has had a 
long and useful career in the public life 
of his country. He has been a member 
of the House of Commons since 1908. 
He also served as alderman and mayor 
of Valleyfield, spending a number of 
years in these offices and also as a school 
trustee.. In the discharge of his duties 
as minister of trade and commerce, his 
first portfolio in the dominion govern- 
ment, he made a trip to Australia in 
1922 for the purpose of promoting better 
trade relations between Canada and that 
distant part of the British Empire. 





POLAND COLLECTS CEREAL TAX 

The government of Poland, according 
to the Polish press, is arranging to col- 
lect for export as farm taxes about 320,- 
000 tons of rye and 40,000 tons of bar- 
ley. While the export of the above total 
probably will not be attended by pres- 
sure, these tax‘ cereals which the gov- 
ernment intends to put on the market to 
obtain funds, as in the case of Russia, 
are bound somewhat to affect price levels 
and disturb normal trade. 





Experiments at Birmingham Univer- 
sity, England, indicate that drinking salt 
water in moderate amounts is a preven- 
tive of heat exhaustion. 
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BRITISH POTATO SHORTAGE 


More Need for Flour Foreseen as a Natural 
Consequence—Bread the Most Pepular 
Substitute—Scotland’s Crop Meager 


Guiascow, Scorranp, Jan. 29.—The 
country here has been awakened by re- 
cent upward jumps in the potato mar- 
kets to the fact that history is repeat- 
ing itself in a manner that is not pleas- 
ant for the consuming public. Farmers 
have for long asserted that too often 
their experience is that a season of glut 
of potatoes is followed immediately by 
a short crop, due to lack of interest by 
the growers in an enterprise that has 
spelled loss and disappointment in the 
preceding season. ‘his feature has 
again to be reported. 

A year ago, potatoes were much in 
excess of demand. In Scotland, which 
usually exports many tons of both table 
and seed potatoes to England, there were 
large areas of the best growing districts 
which failed to find a market for their 
produce. In many cases it cost more to 
rail potatoes from Forfar to Glasgow 
than it took to buy them on the farm 
in Forfarshire. , In other words, potatoes 
a year ago were available in these areas 
as low as £1 per ton. Today they are 
fetching £7@9, and the consumers are 
being charged 1s 6d@I1s 10d per 14 lbs. 

When it is remembered that this class 
of food requires cooking, whereas bread 
does not, it will be realized that, even 
if a supply of potatoes were at hand 
for the whole season, the public might 
prefer the bread at current relative 
prices. It looks, however, as if it will 
be impossible for the supply, in any vol- 
ume, to last until the first new potatoes 
are ready for marketing next summer. 

In some respects this threatened fail- 
ure of the potato crop is a serious re- 
flection on the depressed state of British 
agriculture, though Mr. Langford, of the 
National Farmers’ Union of England, 
stated, on his return from a transatlantic 
trip, that the American farmer is worse 
off at present than his British confrére, 
and that the Canadian farmer is in a 
still worse plight. It seems too bad that 
the one crop with which British agricul- 
ture usually is able to meet to the full 
the consuming needs of the people should 
be unequal to the task. The consequences 
—a larger volume of import food 
from abroad—are surely somewhat hu- 
miliating. 

Of course, the shortage is not wholly 
the fault of the farmer. He certainly 
largely contributed to it in advance by 
planting a much smaller area. The dimi- 
nution of the acreage under the crop 
was common to England, Scotland and 
France, but there was the further factor 
of a most cruel growing season in re- 
spect of weather, as only for a brief 
spell, about the first half of July, was 
there any sunshine. So inhospitable was 
the weather that in the Western Isles of 
Scotland the people are in distress and 
require relief schemes to enable them 
to carry on till their next crops are due. 
The farmers who have main crop po- 
tatoes still to lift will benefit by the 
market rise, but those who grew early 
and second early varieties have already 
parted with their stocks and cannot hope 
for any advantage by the sudden change 
in the market. If arable farmers = 
erally were to gain, the consumer might 
pay the higher prices for potatoes with 

etter grace, because it is rec 
that the arable farmers are hav 
bad time of it. 

The measure of the shortage, com- 
pared with a year ago, cannot be stated 
for the whole country, but it is known 
that Ireland will need all her supplies, 
that Scotland’s crop is the poorest since 
the short yield of 1916, and that Eng- 
land’s estimated yield was 2,756,000 tons, 
compared with 4,012,000 the previous 
year. As bread is the most popular and 
natural substitute for potatoes, it may 
be taken for granted that between now 
and next July the needs of Great Britain 
for flour and breadstuffs will be appre- 
ciably greater than in a normal season. 
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Exports of wheat from the United 
States to Italy during the year onding 
June 30, 1928, amounted to 34,016,06 
bus, including wheat flour, compared 
with 35,881,652 during the previous 12 
months. 
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ST. LOUIS 

In accordance with the custom in the 
milling industry at the present time, the 
week ending Feb. 16 showed little change 
from the preceding ones. However, as 
has also been the custom since the first 
of the year, what change has occurred 
has been for the better, and as lon 
the attitude of the industry as a whole 
continues to improve so will the change 
in the actual condition of the milling 
business be for the better. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour 
from the South and Southeast has been 
fairly steady. Buying is not for ode 
by eg but it is done more frequent 

and by a fairly large number. pred 
gate sales may not be as large as millers 
would like, but they are not far short 
of normal, and a pronounced tendency 
on the part of the mills to hold their 
rices somewhere near what they should 
ogre gradually creating a much more 
healthfel condition. 

No material improvement, however, is 
to be noticed in the export business. 
Some flour is ¢ontinually being sold for 
export accounts, but this volume is not 
large, although fair quantities are mov- 
ing to Latin American countries. For- 
eign buyers are very firm in their opinion 
against paying any advance in price, and 
the bulge in the cash grain market the 
first of ethis month temporarily checked 
some export business that might other- 
wise have been done. 

Flour quotations on Feb. 16: soft win- 
ter short patent $5.60@6 bbl, in. 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $4.75@5.15, 
first clear $4@4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.15, straight $4.95@5.30, 
first clear $4.10@4.35; spring first pat- 
ent $6.30@6.70, standard patent @ 
6.25, first clear $4.60@5.10. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SPE, co caie Occ es tclobode 31,100 49 
Previous week ............ 36,600 67 
BNO ig sin on ono beens 30,400 60 
Two years ago ............ 24,200 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Mour Pet. of 

output activity 
MEE CROCE oc coe s bee sectors 47,600 55 
Previous week ............ 44,100 51 
CRM. eas vig a yee sis 36,200 47 
Two years ago ..........+. 34,700 45 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed in St. Louis last 
week was extremely quiet. Buyers were 
not interested even at a concession in 
gg he and actual sales were very lim- 

Offerings were comparatively on 
poe Hn gene car trade seems to 

a good part of the output of 
mills in Sab ta this oeet Gismiey. Soft winter bran 
was quoted on Feb. 16 at $28@28.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $27@28 and gray 
shorts $30@31 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 
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sary to effect sales, and market gener- 
ally dull. Receipts, 367 cars, against 308 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
1 red $1.17@1.18, No. 2 red $1.15@1.17, 
No. 3 red $1.12@1.15; No. 1 hard $1.11@ 
1.12, No. 2 hard $1.11. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Eastern demand for corn was slow. 
Rumors are to the effect that consider- 
able has been sold for export. Country 
offerings were not large. May oats led 
the decline in that grain, the action of 
corn being the main influence. Trade 
was largely ‘local. 

Receipts of. cern, 609 cars, against 
638 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 75%c, No. 4 corn 734%@74c; 
No. 3 yellow 764%@77c, No. 4 yellow 74 
@i44%c; No. 3 white 76c, No. 4 white 
744%ec. Oats receipts, 244 cars, against 
267. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 50c; No. 
3 oats, 48c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— oe 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbls... 119,240 84,960 119,760 126,720 
Wheat, bus.. 630,760 477,788 540,190 453,010 
Corn, bus....1,435,000 761,800 790,800 486,260 
Oats, bus.... 706,000 436,000 699,230 420,340 
Rye, bus..... 7,800 4,400 4,430 10,230 
Barley, bus. 11,200 25,600 6,440 10,180 
Bran, millfeed, 

sacks ..... 9.930). wice 265,060 ..... 
Mixed feeds, 

sacks ..... 24,260 ..... 181,350 ..... 


MISSOURI GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


The tenth annual convention of the 
Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association was 
held at the American Annex Hotel, St. 
Louis, Feb. 13-14. The attendance was 
very small, but certainly the quality of 
the programme deserved a great deal 
more support than it receiv Samuel 
Plant, president Merchants? Exchange, 
St. Louis, and also president George P. 
Plant Milling Co., delivered the address 
of welcome, to which President Harte, 
of the association, responded. The invo- 
cation was giyen by Dr. W. C. Bitting. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
of the convention was that by C. D. Mor- 
ris, assistant to the chairman of the 
western railways committee on public re- 
lations, who stressed the importance of 
service rather than freight rates to the 
farmer, stating that if a reduction of 
10 per cent were allowed in freight rates 
the average wheat grower would be saved 
only $6.50. He said: 

“If the American wheat producer is 
facing bankruptcy, as our radical politi- 
cians assert, he has got to have help in 
saving a much larger sum than $6.50. 
Of vastly more importance to you, gen- 
tlemen, and to your clients, the farmers, 
than the freight rate you pay is the char- 
acter of service you receive from the 
railroads. And last year under private 
operation the service furnished the 
American farmer by the railroads was 
superior to that they ever previously re- 
ceived.” 

Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, secretary 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, spoke of the work and activities 
of the association he represents. Other 
speakers were Judge Daniel G. Taylor, 
who spoke on the proposed new Missouri 
constitution, and ker F. Britton, presi- 
dent Automobile Club of Missouri, who 

pay that increased attention be given 
to imp the roads of the-state. 
Consider: 


ie time was spent in visiting 
the Merchants’ Exchange, and on the 


evening of Feb. 13 the — enter- 
tained with a buffet sup various 
forms of amusement on bade floor. 


ALVIN C. CARPENTER MARRIES 


i. ¢ vice p t and 
"Beni Bro. ‘Bag St. ea 


ae : 
: Dene, er, East St, Louis, Ill, 
e married in home of N. Scott 


i 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Magruder on Feb. 9, the Rev. W. Mac- 
Ivor officiating. 

Immediately after the ceremony they 
left for a trip through the South, plan- 
ning to join the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce Caribbean trip to Cuba and 
Central America. Upon their return to 
St. Louis the latter part of March, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carpenter will make their 
home at the Hotel Chase, where both 
have lived for the past year or more. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ELECTS 

The Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Alton, Ill, held its annual meeting 
Feb. 14. On the preceding evening the 
officers and directors gave a banquet in 
St. Louis. 

Officers elected for the following year: 
H. B. Sparks, president Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., president; W. E. Meek, 
Meek Milling Co., Marissa, IIl., first vice 
president; George S. Milnor, Sparks 
Milling Co., second vice president; G. 
A. McKinney, Alton, secretary and treas- 
urer; A. J. Kellenberger, assistant sec- 
retary. 

NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager for the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
was in St. Louis, Feb. 12,.0n his way 
south. 

According toa recent statement the 
St. Louis Federal Land Bank last year 
made a total of 3,429 loans, amounting 
to $9,243,800. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis recently 
held its annual dinner dance at the 
Statler Hotel. “Judge Roland W. Bag- 
gott, Dayton, Ohio, was. the speaker of 
the evening. 

W. H. Jones, who has been with the 
Liberty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., for the 
past 15 years, is now in St. Louis repre- 
senting the Sawrie Brokerage Co., han- 


. dling novadel, the firm’s main account. 


C. Oscar Lamy, president J. H. Teas- 
dale Commission Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife, left recently for New 
York, from whence he will sail for Pan- 
ama, and expects to be gone about a 
month. 

E. C. Shepard, who has been associat- 
ed with some of the largest mills in the 
Southwest, will, effective Feb. 25, be- 
come connected with the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, as assistant sales 
manager. 

Approximately 75 people left St. Louis 
Feb. 18 for New Orleans, from whence 
they sailed Feb. 15 for several of the 
Latin American countries. The tour is 
a business one, conducted by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

John M. Egan, Chicago, has been elect- 
ed vice president Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Co. and, effective March 1, will 
become vice president in charge of op- 
erations and general manager. He suc- 
ceeds J. F. Murphy, who resigned owing 
to ill health. 

According to officers of the federal 
barge line western shippers are saving 
$28,470 on a record booking of 730,000 
bus corn, which is consigned to New 
Orleans over the barge line for export 
to Europe. Most of the corn originated 
in the Omaha section. 





NEW ORLEANS 


Flour buyers in New Orleans trade 
territory seemed to have had a a 
supply on hand during the seven days 
ended Feb. 14, and large orders were 
the exception. European buyers, also, 
were hesitant, while interruptions in busi- 
ness were caused by revolutions in three 
Latin American republics. Hence, com- 
om mgd little activity was noted in 

okings or in actual deliveries by rail 
or sea. 

Many flour men hesitate about sending 
flour to Mexico; when they do, payment 
in advance is generally exacted. With- 
drawal of recognition of Honduras by 
the United States Feb. 13 has increased 
the troubles of shippers. 

Added to this is the fact that the ad- 
joining country, Guatemala, or the rail- 
road operating in Guatemala, has re- 
fused to accept bills of lading issued 
for cargoes destined for Guatemala City, 
according to steamship lines serving that 
country, Notices were sent to freight 
brokers and forwarders to that effect 
Feb. 14. The railroad operates between 
Puerto Barrios and Guatemala City. Al- 
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though no reason was given, it is pre- 
sumed the warning was sounded because 
of the proximity of the railroad line to 
Honduras, and it may have been feared 
the warring factions might wreck the 
line and destroy shipments. 

On Feb. 14 mills quoted flour prices 
to dealers as follows, f.o.b., New Or- 
leans, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent .... $7.40 $6.10@6.25 $7.40 
95 per cent ..... 6.95 .-- @6.00 6.90 
100 per cent .... 6.65 5.70@5.80 6.25 
CME ccc cccccvoces coee 5.50@5.60 5.50 
First clear ...... 5.50 4.85 @4.95 5.10 
Second clear .... 4.15 @4.30 4.50 


Wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, $1.60, mill 
quotations. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, mill quo- 
tations to dealers: cream meal, $2.35; 
grits, fine and coarse, $2.35. 

Hay, choice alfalfa $33 ton, choice tim- 
othy $27.50, No. 1 alfalfa $31, No. } 
timothy $25.50; oats, sacked, No. 2 white 
6314c bu, No. 2 white 6244c; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, sacked, 99c. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The movement of flour to the tropics, 
as reported by four of the principal 
steamship lines serving those republics, 
amounted to 15,186 bags, compared with 
15,898 the previous week. The following 
lines reported as follows: 

United Fruit Co: To Havana, 2,500 
bags; Santiago, 1,100; Kingston, 195; 
Limon, 225; Colon, 850; Panama City, 
250; Tumaco, 100; Guay aquil, 863; 
Punta Arenas, 50; Puerto Barrios, 835; 
Guatemala City, 907 ; Belize, 46. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: To 
La Ceiba, 370 bags flour, 56 boxes spa- 
ghetti, 11 bags corn meal, 9 crates crack- 
ers. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: 
5,635 bags flour. 

Munson Line: 
flour. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 52,- 
000 bus wheat and 231,000 bus corn dur- 
ing the first half of February. His office 
reports elevator stocks as follows: wheat, 
136,000 bus; corn, 472,000; oats, 54,000; 
rye, 19,000. 


To Vera Cruz, 


To Havana, 1,350 bags 


RICE 


A slight increase in strength was noted 
in the New Orleans rice market ae 
the seven days ended Feb. 14. Records 
of the exchange show that in the 73 
trading days the exchange has been in 
operation, 568 contracts have been exe- 
cuted, 550 in fancy clean rice, 16 in 
choice and two in rough. Receipts, Feb. 
13, were 2,224 sacks rough, 11,301 pock- 
ets clean; thus far this season, 591,317 
sacks rough, 676,082 pockets clean; same 
time last year: 158,159 sacks rou h, 572,- 
105 pockets clean; sales so far this sea- 
son, 45,685 sacks rough, 374,132 pockets 
clean; same period last year, 158,159 
sacks rough, 572,005 pockets clean. Sales 
on Feb. 14 showed blue rose at 4 13-16@ 
5 3-l6c. Rice bran, per ton, was i sak 
at $24@25; polish, per ton, at mi 
@35. 


NOTES 


The bakery conducted by G. Barilleau, 
3100 Dumaine Street, New Orleans, has 
been sold to F. G. Frosch. 

A. R. Dean, mayor of Blue Rapids, 
Kansas, and president Blue Rapids “Nill. 
ing Co., visited friends in New Orleans 
recently. 

R. A. Toury and A, R. Dean are cov- 
ering southern Louisiana, meeting the 
customers of the Blue Rapids (Kansas) 
Milling Co. 

It has been announced that the Gulf 
shipping conference has extended the 
March flour rate to Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam of 22c to apply to April ship- 
ments, 

J.S. Waterman & Co.’s representative, 
Mr. St. Roman, who has been covering 
Vera Cruz for the past 30 days, reports 

= ee supply of flour on hand and 
little demand. 

The steamship Edam, operated by the 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co., New 
Orleans agents for the Holland-America 
Line, is scheduled to sail from here Feb. 
22, with grain and other commodities, 
for Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

E. E. Hayden, special representative 
of the Federal System of Bakeries, was 
a recent visitor in Columbus, Miss. He 
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said his concern proposed to establish 
11 bakeries in Mississippi, and that Co- 
Jumbus had been chosen for one of them. 

The value of imported articles in 1923 
was $171,619,801, according to figures of 
the customshouse at New Orleans, or 33 
per cent greater than in 1922. Importa- 
tions of sugar amounted to approximate- 
ly 510,000 tons, compared with 660,193 in 
1922. Banana receipts fell from 524,438 
tons to 470,963 in 1923, due to heavy 
damage by tropical storms. 

The first section of the new army sup- 
ly base wharf is expected to be com- 
pleted before March. It is of fireproof 
material, and covers 400 feet of 2,000 
feet destroyed by fire in 1922. The pilin 
is of concrete to the low water line, an 
the floor a solid slab of concrete. A 
steel shed protects merchandise. It cost 
$400,000, and is rated as among the finest 
wharves in the world. 

Mrs. J. K. McDowall, of Nashville, 
Tenn., warned the New Orleans House- 
wives’ League, at a recent meeting, as to 
alleged propaganda being circulated by 
a baking powder company against self- 
rising flour. She said there are various 

ades of self-rising flour, and advised 
e hearers to use the better grades for 
lightness and appearance. rs. Me- 
Dowall is a home economics worker for 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association. 

R. A. Suriivan. 


MEMPHIS 


The flour trade displays no snap, al- 
though aggregate distribution is not far 
from normal. Members of the jobbing 
trade seem to think that one reason for 
sales being slow with them is that some 
mills are selling direct to the retail 
trade. However, mill representatives at- 
tribute the quietude to the general hesi- 
tancy in business in this territory be- 
cause of the short cotton crop. They 
say that orders are smaller, but come 
more frequently. 

Business done last week was of small 
volume and chiefly of mixed lots, with 
shipping instructions coming forward 
slowly. Consumers do not seem im- 
pressed as yet by bullish views as to 
wheat and are buying conservatively. 
Many of them are forced to do this be- 
cause of credit limitations. Soft wheat 
short patents were quoted to the trade 
generally at $7@7.50, basis cotton 98's, 
with standard patents ranging $1@1.25 
less. There has been a little disposition 
to vy ag shade quotations during the 

ast few days in sympathy with easiness 
in cash grain, but without stirring up any 
business of consequence. 

Handlers of hard winter wheat flour 
still complain that the baking trade is 
well protected by purchases made some 
months ago, on which instructions are 
og A forward slowly. However, they 
are disposed to pick up small lots at 
what seem bargain prices, although mills 
are reported to be rather independent. 
Quotations for the fanciest short pat- 
ents ranged last week about $6.25@6.40 
for Kansas offerings, and down as low 
as $5.75@6 for 95 per cents. Some Okla- 
homa mills were offering hard wheat 
flour in this market as low as $5.45@5.65. 

Spring wheat flour finds small demand 
here, and but little is being received, 
but quotations ranged from about $6.40 
to as high as $7. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed continues in very light de- 
mand, Buyers seem to be well sup- 
lied, or else they believe in lower prices 
ater. Some wheat bran sold early in the 
week as high as $29.50 ton, but offerings 
as low as $28.75@28.85, made on Feb. 
18, failed to bring bids or buyers. Gray 
Shorts were also draggy, and $32.50 did 
not seem to interest Divers here on the 
Same day. Earlier in the week a few 
sales were made at $33, but the mixed 
feed trade seems to have bought more 
than it needed some time ago, and the 
consumers are not filling their require- 
ments as fast as expected. 


CORN MEAL 

Corn meal is being ordered out on 
contract slowly, but better weather for 
farming will increase consumption, so 
that movement is expected to pick up. 
Some of the larger mills are still holding 
for $4.50, basis 24’s, but other offers 
Were made last week as low as $4.25@ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE COST OF MANUFACTURE 


4.35. Buying is limited, even at the 
lower prices. 
NOTES 

J. T. Forsyth, president Longmont 
Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo., was a recent visitor here. 

G. J. Keith, St. Louis, .representing 
the Golden Grain Mill Co., spent a day 
here last week and was on ’change. 

Alden Stannard, formerly with the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., recently made 
a connection with the Hylton Flour Mills, 
Ogden, Utah. 

G. E. Hillier; manager of -the feed 
department of Penick & Ford, with 
headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
here Feb. 15, as was B. F. Maynard, of 
the molasses department of the same 
company in New Orleans. 

Barge line service between Memphis 
and Minneapolis will be established about 
March 15, according to the manager of 
the local chamber of commerce. The 
River Transit Co., of St. Paul, will initi- 
ate it, having recently added five self- 
propelled steel barges to its equipment. 
J. A. Osborn is the local representative. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS AT DURBAN 

Considerable progress has been made 
with the erection of the new grain ele- 
vator at Durban, states Milling, of Liv- 
erpool. The work of removing the old 
foundation took 45 days, and when it 
was completed a beginning ‘was made 
with the erection of the staging and 
guides for putting down the new cylin- 
ders. This important work involved the 
use of 35,000 feet of pitchpine, which 
was bolted together and made ready for 
sinking the cylinders. 

These cylinders, which are of steel 
eight feet in diameter, are being sunk 
to a depth of 90 feet below the ground 
level to a foundation of solid rock. The 
cylinders for the storage annex founda- 
tions are of re-enforced concrete, some 
being nine feet and others 12 feet in 
diameter, and they will be sunk to an 
average depth of 100 feet. These cylin- 
ders are larger than those of the work- 
ing house as, in addition to supporting 
the weight of the building, they have to 
carry the huge storage bins, which will 
contain 40,000 tons of. corn. 

It is unfortunate that the erection of 
the Durban elevator has been so long 
delayed, states Milling, but since the ad- 
ministration took charge of the opera- 
tions the work has been carried on as 
speedily as possible. The Cape Town 
elevator and 17 smaller ones will be in 
operation in about six months’ time. 
The Durban elevator will be the largest, 
and will have a capacity of 42,000 tons. 
That at Cape Town will hold 30,000. 
When the grain is received from the 
railway trucks and elevated, it will be 
passed through larger hopper machines 
capable of weighing a truckload at a 
time. It will then be conveyed to the 
storage bin allotted to the .particular 
grade of grain, and stored pending dis- 
posal instructions. When the time comes 
to ship the grain, it will be taken from 
the bottom of the storage bin, elevated, 
weighed over automatic scales, and then 
conveyed by belts along the shipping gal- 
lery and loaded by spout into the ship’s 
hold. 

The elevators at Durban and Cape 
Town will each have four receiving legs 
and four shipping legs, each capable of 
handling 250 tons an hour, so that a 
trainload of grain can be placed in the 
elevator in that time, and a ship carrying 
10,000 tons can be loaded in a day. It 
takes an average of not less than 10 
days to load a 10,000-ton ship at pres- 
ent, as against one day with the bulk 
handling system, and.a large saving of 
time will also be effected at the des- 
tination port. 





FRENCH FLOUR EXPORTS 

Large French sales of flour to Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and Bavaria, Germany, 
during the recent decline of the franc 
are reported for January to April ship- 
ments. Belgian mills are also contribut- 
ing. While the movement is not yet 
appearing in trade figures, French con- 
sumers and German millers are alarmed. 
A drawback or refund of 50 per cent 
of the import duty on wheat is given to 
French exporters of flour when the flour 
is made from imported cereal, this draw- 
back being an additional advantage to 
French mills. 









The only thing that stands between the 
owner of the Pewee Falls Flour Mills 
and Santa Barbara, Cal., is the cost of 
manufacture. Sometimes it is called cost 
of production. The difference is but 
silly. One is used by old-fashioned mill- 
ers and hill billiés, and the other by 
convention orators who read Success 
magazine and Printers’ Ink. Both are 
equal to the same thing, and that thing 
is ghastly. 

An uncle of a friend of mine, who in 
his younger days ran the Red Light Bar 
at Bung Town, IIl., used 







to say that the saloon 
business would be all 
right if it wasn’t for 


having to pay $10 bbl 
for beer. The cost of 
beer was what 
made it so hard 
to get ahead. 

Of course, 
those days are 
gone; but the 
same philosophy, 
or perhaps one 
should say the 
same law of economics, applies today 
to the Pewee Falls Flour Mills and 
to all of its neighbors, friends and 
competitors, and to its and their ap- 
pendages and hereditaments. It is the 
cost of something which makes it so hard 
to get along in whatever it is that you 
are — It is in respect of this that 
our modern competitive system falls 
down so lamentably; and it is also in 
disrespect of this that the “isms” which 
make a business of taunting the existing 
order so distressingly fail in offering 
something better. 


You take it, as the smoking room -prob- 
lem solvers say,.in the case of flour mill- 
ing. It is a good business, but there are 
so many places to pay out what you 
take in. You, if you are in the business, 
sell some flour for $6 bbl, and it seems 
of money. Six dollars is $6, and, with 
a capacity of 1,000 bbls a day, you are, 
like you must have made a right smart 
roughly, $6,000. to the good. Simple 
multiplication shows that in little or no 
time you are going to be comfortably 
well off. 

But pause, I beg of you. There is the 
wheat to be paid for. That is bad, yet 
not insurmountable. There is a pretty 
fair-margin left. Also, there is the re- 
turn from the sale of feed; and, ho ho, 
the low grade. Money coming in from 
three places, and only one window to 
pay it out at. Let’s pay 
for the wheat and check 
up. Ought’s ought and 
nine’s nine, put it down 
and carry the three. Good. 
A dollar and ten 
cents margin. 
That’s per bar- 
rel. A thousand 
barrels makes it 
$1,100; six days 
a week, 52 weeks 
a year—Mother, 
would you rather 
live at a hotel or 
have a cottage at 
Nice? Funny how 
a lot of people 
have overlooked being in the milling 
business. 

What’s this? Is Uncle Tom trying to 
say something to Little Eva? I don’t 
get you. There must be some one else 
on the line. Oh, cost of production? 
Forgot it? Yes, but what about it? 
Overhead? No, I hadn’t heard about 
that. Oh, you mean pay for running 


the mill? Yes, I suppose so. Figure it 
out. A dollar and a quarter? Ridicu- 
lous. Well, it’s a dang shame. Just 


spoils the whole day for me. 
And so it goes. Dreams, dreams, and 
then to awake with a tack in the shoe. 


It was not so in the old days. I can 
remember when feed “offset manufac- 
ture.” Those were the times. You took 
your flour price, subtracted the cost of 
wheat and there you were,—net, neat, 
concrete, as obvious as the Mellon plan 
of running the country. rege | the 
mill was as simple as playing the drum 
in the band; every note meant a wallop, 
every wallop an echo, and Saturday 
night you drew down as much pay as 


779 


the bird who had to use 10 fingers and 


a lot of finesse on a squeaky flute. 


Today it is infinitely more complicated, 
and a miller has as many things to look 
after as the mother of 10 children in the 
sniffles season. Some of it has to do 
with one thing, and some with another; 
but most of it comes back, in one way 
or another, to cost of production. It 
is his béte noire, his old man of the 
sea, his crown of thorns, his hemlock. 
Whatever it is that he does not like, it 
is that. 

And for all that it is to the miller, it 
is very much worse for the sales man- 
ager. One of those told me once that if 
he could have his rights he’d be. richer 
than John D. Rockefeller, and when I 
asked him “what are your rights?” he 
said to me, “the right to be free and 
untrammeled in the matter of cost of 
production.” 

Questioned in greater detail, he re- 
vealed to me his belief that cost of pro- 
duction was merely a phrase his boss 
used to insult him with. “Lots of times,” 
he exclaimed, “when I have a good order 
right ripe and ready, he’ll pull the same 
old gag and use cost of production as a 
feeble excuse for making me let, it 
escape. A hell of an excuse is what I 
say. It is simply another way of dump- 
ing his inefficien- 
cies into my de- 
partment and 
making me carry 
the whole load. 
When I get my 
own mill, the 
very first thing I 
mean to do is to 
give strict orders 
against any cost 
of manufacture 
foolishness, It'll 
ruin the best 
sales manager 
that ever lived, 
and I don’t mind 
adding that of 
which I am one.” 

With  charac- 
teristic persist- 
ency, -I decided 
to run down the 
truth of the sales manager’s indictment, 
and went to his chief. Having sketched 
what had been told to me, I asked him to 
tell me frankly what he had to say in 
his defense, putting him on notice that 
it might later be used against him. 

“Oh, shucks,” he said, “Bill isn’t feel- 
ing right well today. He doesn’t mean 
anything. He and I get along all right. 
Every so often he registers some kind of 
a complaint against the overhead, but I 
just laugh it off. The truth is, Bill 
doesn’t know an overhead from a hand 
saw. Deep in his heart he probably 
thinks it’s something like the Gulf 
Stream. Bill is a natural salesman, but 
loose at times. His idea of running a 
mill would be to use outdoor advertising 
with a slogan, ‘Buy Bill’s Best; the Mill 
in Every Sack.’ His whole ambition in 
life is to be Santa Claus to the baking 
industry and the Retail Grocers’ Con- 
spiracy. If Bill had to decide between 
his love for an order under cost and his 
love for his folks, his wife and family 
would be on treacherous ground.” 

I have a friend who is president of 
a bank,—I make the statement as sim- 
ply and modestly as possible,—and I one 
day told him this story. 

“Yes,” he said, “many of them are 
that way, one blaming the other. We 
don’t take sides. It 
always turns out 
one way or the 
other. Sometimes 
they get together, 
and their balance 
goes up; sometimes 
they stay apart, and 
the balance goes 
down and the busi- 
ness goes up.” 

My researches in- 
to the subject being 
thus brought to a 
conclusion, I epitomized my discoveries 
in the following: 

“In the matter of cost of production, 
it is what you don’t know that hurts = 
worst.” R. E, a 
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NEXT COME THE BAKERS 

The Washington inquisition has taken 
a recess to permit the members of this 
Senate tribunal to enjoy a-.short breath- 
ing spell away from the fumes of oil, 
gas and political slander. 

“Who struck Billy Patterson?” is one 
of the few questions of any universal in- 
terest that has not been investigated, but 
such an inquiry may be expected to fol- 
low, along with a painstaking examina- 
tion of a charge said recently to have 
been made by a certain antileague sena- 
tor to the effect that the King James 
version of the Bible is British propa- 

nda. 

The latest investigation ordered re- 
lates to the price of bread and the charge 
that there is a nation-wide bread monop- 
oly in process of formation. This attack 
on the baking industry is not altogether 
a surprise, because there have been rum- 
blings in Washington for many months 
foretelling the approach of something 
“akin to the La Follette resolution, under 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
will conduct the investigation. 

The baking investigation follows close- 
ly upon an_assault on the baking indus- 
try made by the secretary of the “peo- 
ple’s Legislative Service,” an organiza- 
tion of the more vividly hued radicals 
in Congress formed to foster attacks up- 
on the railroads and all kinds of cor- 
poets business. The official of the serv- 
ice who is responsbile for the La Fol- 
lette resolution has an interesting “past” 
in radical activities. He calls himself 
an economist. He was at one time con- 
nected with the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, and was 
later secretary of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, 
which was created by Congress to inquire 
into conditions of labor in the industrial 
establishments of the country. 

He was the author of the report of 
that commission, which was so wild in 

that it came to be known among 
the Industrial Workers of the World as 
the “I. W. W. Bible.” Several state- 
ments it contained were cited by defense 
attorneys in cases of members of the I. 
W. W. on trial on criminal syndicalism 
charges, to convince juries that by con- 
trast the doctrines of the industrial 
workers were almost insipid. And the 
I. W. W. lawyer was always careful to 
point out that he was drawing his com- 
parative statements from a report spon- 
sored by a government agency and print- 
ed by the government printing office. 


THE THIRST FOR INVESTIGATIONS 


Observers of the present oil investiga- 
tion and the people of the country at 
large quite Dena A agree that it has 
revealed much corruption which the pub- 
lic is entitled to know about and which is 
worth presenting to the criminal courts 
of the nation for appropriate action, 
but even this committee has shown a 
readiness to grasp every opportunity to 
exploit sensations which had nothing to 
do with the subject under inquiry. 
Material for investigations is the sim- 
ee ova Myre world to find, because 

ashington is full of individuals—many 
of them ted office seekers and 
ot because of their fail- 








thing else just now to stimulate business 
conditions. But Congress will be here 
for at least three months longer, legis- 
lating a little and investigating a lot. 
Committees in the two branches are not 
trying to accomplish any great amount 
of work, feeling that the appropriation 
bills look to be about all that the legis- 
lative mills can handle. 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL’S CHANCE 


The decimal weight bill, in which the 
flour milling industry is interested, has 
a chance of passage, although temporar- 
ily held up in the House committee on 
coinage, weights and measures by certain 
committee members who are jealous of 
the rights of the states to make all of 
the laws and enforce them. A peculiar- 
ity of this situation is that the same. in- 
dividuals who are balking immediate ac- 
tion on this bill on the grounds that it 
encroaches on state’s rights are always 
found at the front of every movement to 
make the federal government share 
heavier burdens in matters calling for 
large expenditures of money to build 
public roads, check pestilence or pay 
bonuses to sundry citizens in the several 
states. 

The outlook for any worth-while re- 
duction in the surtaxes is filled with 
gloom. The Mellon plan, which would 
make the maximum surtaxes 25 per cent, 
has been abandoned. The majority lead- 
ers of the House have practically given 
up hope of any compromise offering re- 
lief to business and industry. The best 
that is looked for now by keen observ- 
ers of the situation in the House is a re- 
duction in the maximum surtax from the 
present 50 per cent to 44 per cent. It 
requires an optimist to see anything bet- 
ter than that. 


SHIPPING BOARD ON THE CARPET 


But why discuss anything except in- 
vestigations, which constitute the most 
of what newspaper readers know as 
“first-page stuff’? Another investiga- 
tion is about to start. This time it is 
the Shipping Board. Suggestion of a 
House investigation, because, strangely, 
this inquiry has its basis in a House 
resolution, does not seem to terrify the 
members of the present Shipping Board 
in the least. If there is anything wrong 
in what the board has done, it is assert- 
ed that it will be found back of the 
time that most of the present commis- 
sioners entered the service. So well has 
the present board functioned that there 
has been ely no complaint for a 
ear or more, and there is little now. 
f the board has failed to be 100 per 
cent efficient, it is felt that the fault 
may be charged to the delinquencies of 
Congress. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF PROSPECTS 


Of the several farm relief measures 
before Congress only one continues to 
attract any active notice. That is the 
McNary-Haugen export corporation bill, 
on which more testimony has been 
placed in the record than in the case of 
any other measure ever before Congress 
pertaining to agriculture. Secretary 
Wallace, Backed and applauded by many 
of the wheat farmers, as it looks from 
here, has, in defiance of the administra- 
tion, kept up his support of the bill. 
His own testimony before the Senate 
committee steno f that personally he 
had participated only nominally in the 
preparation of the bill. What he said 
was in only for what he admit- 
ted he did not know about its more im- 
The Secretary of Agriculture has, 
sent the best of his experts be- 

ittees of both Senate and 
of the export corpora- 


has been brought by the wheat produc- 
ing sections of late appears to be about 
to force the House committee on agri- 
culture to give a favorable report, which 
is due inside of two weeks. 

As for the Norris-Sinclair bill, it has 
no chance. It has come to be viewed as 
a partisan measure—a sort of a political 
platform of the Farmer-Labor party 
which thrives only in the Northwest. 
The bill is designed to put the govern- 


ment in business to the point of han- 
diing farm products from the time they 
leave the farm until they reach the 


mouths of the consumers in this country 
and abroad. All it lacks of being com- 
plete in its communistic programme is 
that it allows the farmers to keep their 
farms. 

NOTES 

Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, has recov- 
ered from his recent severe illness and 
has left for the South on departmental 
duties. 

H. J. Besley, chief of Federal Grain 
Supervision, has left for Chicago, Gal- 
veston and New Orleans to confer with 
officers of the grain division regarding 
grain supervision at those points. 

W. A. Wheeler, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, has been in Ithaca, 
Auburn and Rochester, N. Y., conferring 
with the New York Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association on shipping point 
inspection. 

Leon M. Estabrook, formerly chief of 
the United States Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, who is helping the Argentine 
government to organize a similar bureau, 
is receiving numerous compliments from 
Argentine newspapers. Although his 
contract with the Argentine government 
expired Jan. 1, he has been requested by 
the minister of agriculture of Argentina, 
Dr. Tomas Le Breton, to remain for six 
months longer to complete the work. 





RIO DE JANEIRO FLOUR MILLS 

The thirty-eighth ordinary general 
meeting of the Rio de Janeiro Flour 
Mills and Granaries, Ltd., was held re- 
cently in London. Richard Foster, pre- 
siding, said that the company was in a 
good position to face the future. He 
could not help feeling that Brazil had 
“rounded the corner.” The government 
was certainly trying its hardest to econ- 
omize, and by its request to the British 
government to appoint a commission to 
report on the situation in Brazil clearly 
showed its desire to straighten things 
out. 

S. C. Sheppard, managing director, 
remarked, with regard to the company’s 
wheat supplies, that it had been possible 
to obtain all requirements during the 
past season from the Argentine Repub- 
lic. So far as the new season was con- 
cerned—from Jan. 1 this year—the lat- 
est estimates received from Buenos 
Aires pointed to an available export 
surplus of fully 4,500,000 tons, so that 
the company might again hope to be well 
served from that quarter during the 
present financial year. ‘ 





ENCOURAGES WHEAT PRODUCTION 

In an attempt to produce its own 
wheat supply, a contest has been ar- 
ranged in Italy, with prizes for the suc- 
cessful competitors. Ten money prizes 
will be awarded, ranging from 5,000 to 
250 lire. In addition to money prizes, 
100 certificates of merit will be awarded 
to those having the next highest yields. 
In order to be eligible to compete, a 
farmer must grow at least one hectare 
of wheat and must register with the 
local agricultural society, agricultural 
school, or Fascisti syndicate by April 1, 
1924, The government is furnishing the 
money. 

Production of wheat in Italy in 1923 
exceeded the average production for the 
last 10 years by 52,400,000 bus. This 
will considerably reduce the quantity of 
wheat necessary to be imported from 
foreign countries. 

The Fascisti attribute the increased 
production to the favorable crop season 
which has just passed, together with a 
greater feeling of security and the re- 
newed energy of the farmers under the 
Fascisti government. Under the proper 
methods of cultivation, it is believed that 
Italy will be able to produce its own 
bread supply. 
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A SALESMAN TALKS BACK 


Old-Timer Tells How Young Men Haye 
Fighting Spirit Broken—Points Out 
Weaknesses in Mill Offices 





The author of the following communi 


cation is known to The Northwesterg | 


Miller as a straightforward, hard works 
ing salesman of long experience: 
Editor Northwestern Miller: 

In a recent issue of The Northwesterg 


Miller appeared an article putting g- 


good deal of blame on the salesman, 


Now, I have sold flour in about 9§ 
states, three of them from my own mill, 
and I want to give you a few illustra. 


tions in proof that you do not put the 
blame where it rightfully belongs. 

To start with, the young salesman goes 
out from the miller’s office-primed with 
good instructions, which he believes must 
be lived up to. He is going along doing 
his best when, one day, he receives a 
wire about like this, “If you cannot sell 
at limits, what can you sell at? Submit 
offers. We must have business or shut 
down.” 

Where have the _ instructions gone? 
What runs through the young salesman’s 
mind? Some day, with his troubled 
countenance, he talks things over with 
an old salesman who has been through 
the mill. Later on, the young salesman 
travels the road of least resistance. Who 
is to blame? 

About 16 years ago I made an excel- 
lent contract to take on the account of 
a mill in a badly demoralized territory. 
With good commmissions in view, I was 
anxious for volume; but my instructions 
were never to submit an offer more than 
10c under mill limit. One day I was 
offered 20c under, but I refused to sub- 
mit the bid. The next day I called on 
one of the mill’s old customers who of- 
fered 30c under limit, and insisted that 
I submit it. I did, and the mill ac- 
cepted. At the end of the month I 
quit. Had I known then as much about 
millers as I do now, I probably would 
have stuck and been with that mill to- 
day. It is still in business. But that 
day I was disgusted, and felt the mill 
was simply crooked. 

Recently a salesman exhausted his 
energy trying to get a buyer to come 
up to mill limits on a 1,000-bbl order. 
Finally he wired the mill asking for a 
reduced limit. The mill replied, “Best 
can do.” The salesman replied, “Cannot 
close; leaving for Oshkosh at 2:30.” At 
3 o’clock the buyer received a wire direct 
from mill cutting the salesman’s price 
30c bbl]. The salesman could have bagged 
the business at a 20c reduction. Who 
lost? Who blames the salesman for lack 
of backbone? 

If two salesmen are selling for the 
same mill and one books 100,000 bbls a 
year at no profit and the other 20,000 
bbls at a profit of $5,000 to the mill, there 
are not a dozen millers in the country 
who would not regard the volume man 
as the better salesman. Millers all figure 
the selling cost of a barrel of flour rather 
than the profit the barrel of flour makes 
for them. 

I have been a buyer as well as a miller 
and a flour salesman, and I know where 
the spinal weakness is. It is not the 
young salesman who is to blame. It is 
the mill back of him breaking him down. 

Give me a good mill that makes good 
goods and wants to get a profit, and it 
will, or should, leave the salesman alone. 
If it has no confidence in him, why, for 
the love of Mike, does it hire him? 

Of course, it takes backbone to make 
profit out of the sale of flour. But it 
can be and is being done. A good sales- 
man would rather sell a good piece of 
goods at a profit. It takes longer an 
harder work, but it is work that is worth 
while doing. But the average miller is 
always “hollering” for volume. Some- 
times the salesman gives up; sometimes 
he starts “hollering” back, so the office 
will have something to do instead of 
jumping him all of the time. 

Today the conscientious salesman puts 
in longer hours, works harder and gets 
less, all things considered, than any man 
around the mill, from the sweeper up. 
I have been through all of it, but I like 
the fighting end best. 


Czecho-Slovakian mills of late have 
been covering their current needs with 
foreign wheat. 
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IGNORING SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

A charge made by 500 Washington 
wheat growers that there is a “combine” 
of Pacific northwestern exporters to 
keep wheat prices at a low level in this 
section has been submitted to the federal 
Department of Justice. 

The basis of this charge is contained in 
a telegram sent by the growers to Rep- 
resentative Summers, of Washington, 
which reads as follows: “Wheat prices 
have been steadily advancing in Chicago 
and Minneapolis for past 10 days, while 
at Seattle, Portland and other Pacific 
Coast points have remained inactive, 
buyers stating they are out of the mar- 
ket, but are willing to take all wheat 
offered at the low price. In view of 
this condition there seems to be ground 
for believing the current reports that 
there is a combine among northwestern 
exporters to keep the price at a low level 
in this section. We believe this condi- 


‘tion justifies the Federal Trade Com- 


mission in looking into the matter, and 
respectfully ask you to call attention of 
the President to same at once.” 

It is quite true that north Pacific 
Coast wheat prices have not followed 
the advances of Chicago and Minneapo- 
lis markets. Possibly, however, the fact 
that there is an extremely limited for- 
eign demand for Pacific wheats even at 
their present prices, that flour cannot 
be sold for export based on the present 
wheat cost, that the domestic demand 
for Pacific wheats in the form of wheat 
or flour does not absorb over 15 per 
cent of the Pacific northwestern crop, 
and that about 40 per cent of the 1923 
crop is still held by the growers, may 
have something to do with the fact that 
exporters are not bidding the Minneapo- 
lis or Chicago prices for wheats, which 
are 10@12c bu higher than coast wheats 
can be sold for. 

That Pacific wheats cannot be sold at 
current prices would appear to be a suf- 
ficient refutation of the charge that 
there is a “combine” among coast ex- 
ers to keep wheat prices at a low 
evel. It is also reasonable to believe 
that if the exporters should combine to 
depress wheat prices, they would de- 
ra them to a level at which they could 
o business. 


SEATTLE 

There is very little new flour business, 
domestic or for export. Locally, buyers 
are taking delivery in minimum lots and, 
being booked ahead for 30 to 60 days, 
are not making additional commitments. 

Interior mills report that bedrock quo- 
tations to eastern and southeastern ter- 
ritory, rail shipment, bring no response. 

China has apparently not sufficiently 
recovered from its New Year’s celebra- 
tions, which ended Feb. 9, to show inter- 
est in flour buying. Reports from the 
Orient, however, are that both Hongkong 
and China will again be in the market 
in another fortnight. 

South American inquiry is more ac- 
tive, but bids in most instances are too 
low for acceptance. 

Flour quotations are on a workable 
basis for business with the United King- 
dom, and prompt shipment business 
could have been worked to Glasgow and 
Belfast, but no ocean space is available 
before May. 

Washington flour quotations, carloads, 
coast, Feb. 16: family patent, $5.70@ 
6.30, basis 49-lb cottons; straights, same 
basis, $4.50@5.10; cut-off, same basis, 
$4.65@5.15; pastry flour, basis cotton 
98’s, $5@5.40; blends, same basis, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $6.25@6.85. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7.15@7.65; Mon- 
tana, $6.45@6.60. 

Demand for millfeed is light and 


prices are weakening. Washington mill- 
run on Feb. 16 was $25@26 ton. Mon- 
tana millfeeds are not being offered 
here. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wem, 20686 csi cases 52,800 32,368 61 
Previous week ..... 52,800 34,211 65 
FORF BHO 2 osc acces. 52,800 26,074 49 
Two years ago..... § 52,800 21,791 41 
Three years ago.... 52,800 19,491 37 
Four years ago..... 52,800 42,053 79 
Five years ago..... 52,800 11,282 39 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ved. 10-38 ...ccees 57,000 38,455 67 
Previous week ..... 57,000 47,798 R4 . 

VOOF QMO ccccccsses 57,000 26,075 50 

Two years ago..... 57,000 25,009 44 

Three years ago.... 57,000 11,183 20 

Four years ago..... 57,000 49,924 $7 

Five years ago..... 57,000 14,790 25 


TRADEMARKS IN JAPAN 


The destruction of the official records 
of the Japanese patent office makes nec- 
essary the renewal of patent and trade- 
mark applications that were pending at 
the time of the earthquake,. and the 
establishment of claims to patents, reg- 
istered trademarks and other forms of 
industrial property, records of which 
have been destroyed. Applications may 
be revived by duplicating the original 
documents and submitting the filing re- 
ceipt to establish the original filing date, 
before Feb, 28, 1924. Records of regis- 
tration may be restored by filing a peti- 
tion before Oct. 31, 1924, together with 
the necessary documents proving the 
claim of registration. 

Requirements for restoring applica- 
tions for trademarks include: filing re- 
ceipt, an electroplate, six copies of the 
trademark and power of attorney. 

Requirements for renewing records of 
registration of trademarks include: cer- 
tificate of registration, number of appli- 
cation, official receipt of last tax paid, 
five copies of trademark, three copies of 
design (for design patent) and a list of 
goods on which design is to be applied. 

If the patent or certificate of regis- 
tration cannot be submitted, any docu- 
ment which can establish the claim of the 
petitioner may be substituted. No offi- 
cial fees are charged. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Feb. 16, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard, soft and western 
white and Big Bend blue-stem, $1 bu; 
hard and red winter, western red and 
northern spring, 96c. 

There is practically nothing doing in 
wheat, farmers holding above the export 
basis and mill requirements being light. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast, Feb. 16: 
dark hard northern spring, 14 per cent 
protein, $1.30 bu; 13 per cent, $1.27. 

NOTES 

Spring plowing and seeding is under 
way in the southern sections of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. The winter has been 
favorable for autumn sown wheat in 
most sections. 


A rate of 65c per 100 lbs having be- 
come effective from F and G territory 
to the Pacific Coast, eastern shippers 
have made application for the same rate 
on bran, shorts, mixed feed and mid- 
dlings. 

It is not believed here that the flour 
export rate of 55c per 100 Ibs to the 
Pacific Coast, requested by Missouri mill- 
ers with the view of exporting flour to 
the Orient would, if granted, result in 
business, as they would still be at a 


freight disadvantage of about 80c bbl in 
competing with Pacific Coast mills. 

There are indications of a break in 
the conference rates for flour to the 
Orient; in fact steamship lines not mem- 
bers of the conference, and tramps, have 
taken flour at $1.50 ton below the con- 
ference rates. 

The Community Flour Mills, Inc., has 
been formed by Albert Butcher and 
George Engler; capital, $25,000. The 
company’s office will probably be at 
Seattle, and it will engage in manufac- 
turing cereal products, but not wheat 
flour. 

R. M. Crommelin, manager Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was a 
recent visitor in Seattle. The condition 
of winter wheat in Umatilla County, 
Oregon, the principal wheat county of 
the state, was never better at this period 
of the year, Mr. Crommelin stated, 


N. T. Z. Waung, of Shanghai, repre- 
senting the Foh Sing Flour Mills, which 
operate seven mills at Shanghai, of 12,- 
000 bbls daily capacity, and Yu Hoong 
Po, of Shanghai, who represents the 
Moh Sing Mills, of Wusih, China, have 
been calling on north Pacific Coast mills. 

Kenneth A. McLennan, of Vancouver, 
B. C., Pacific Coast manager Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., has recently been at 
Seattle and Tacoma, conferring with 
American coast millers to formulate and 
secure the adoption by Canadian and 
American millers of a uniform export 
flour sales contract for business with 
the Orient. 

A hearing was held, Feb. 14, before the 
grain committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, at the request of Washing- 
ton grain growers, to secure the Cham- 
ber’s indorsement of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. There is a strong sentiment in 
favor of the bill on the part of Pacific 
northwestern grain growers. The cham- 
ber has, so far, taken no action. 

The transit privileges on cereals au- 
thorized in Countiss’ 4-T, under item 
830, were put into effect by the Union 
Pacific for the purpose of giving the 
eastern manufacturers of cereals stor- 
age-in-transit privileges at Ogden and 
Salt Lake City. The Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern do not intend to 
make this arrangement effective via 
their lines. 

Undercharges have been issued against 
all shipments of coarse grains to the 
Pacific Coast moving prior to March 19, 
1928, originating on the Winner branch 
of the Chicago & North Western in 
South Dakota and Nebraska, the under- 
charges being based on the fact that 
there was no milling-in-transit arrange- 
ment on coarse grains originating from 
these points prior to March 19, 1923. 
The Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
claims that local rates must be assessed 
from milling-in-transit station to final 
destination. 

T. A. Lee, of San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast manager Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., while recently at Seattle, stated 
that his company would open its own 
offices within a month at Seattle, Port- 
land and Vancouver, B. C., to operate 
its steamships from the north Pacific 
Coast to the United Kingdom. This line 
has heretofore been represented at Seat- 
tle and Vancouver by Frank Water- 
house, Inc., and at Portland by Statter 
& Johnstone. The change was necessi- 
tated, Mr. Lee stated, by the large in- 
crease in business from this coast. 


LOS ANGELES 

With the growing scarcity of turkey 
red wheat, Idaho-Utah flours have ad- 
vanced 25@650c bbl during the past fort- 
night. On Feb. 14 bakers long patents 
were quoted at $6.35 and short patents 
at $6.50, carload lots, cotton 98’s. Prices 
on northern flours also advanced, and 
were quoted at the same prices as Idaho- 
Utah. 

Kansas flours were strong, with 95 
per cent quoted at $7.10, straights $6.70 
and first clears $6, carload lots, cotton 
98’s. Prices on locally milled flours have 
not changed since the recent advance on 
bakers flours. 

MILLFEED 


With the approach of tax assessment 
time in March, buyers are reducing 
stocks, holding off purchases. However, 


781 


offerings have not been heavy, so price 
levels last week were maintained, with 


Idaho red mill-run quoted at $33 ton, 
and white at $35. As there was very lit- 
tle white being offered, buyers were 


willing to pay the $2 differential. 
GRAIN 

Grain holders declare cereal prices are 
bound to advance unless early rains in 
California relieve the drouth. The feed 
situation has become so sérious that live 
stock raisers are killing calves and lambs 
as they are dropped, with the result that 
local butchers have no veal or lamb to 
sell. 

Wheat last week was in good demand, 
with sonora quoted at $2.05 per 100 lbs 
and bart at $2.10, both for shipment. 
No spot was offered. Milo was steady, 
with the ruling price, Los Angeles, $2 
per 100 Ibs. 

Barley was steady. Demand was not 
heavy, but offerings were not plentiful. 
The ruling price, Los Angeles, was $1.80 
per 100 lbs, with choice stuff quoted at 
$1.85. 

Corn for shipment was steady. Owing 
to heavy arrivals, there was a temporary 
weakness in spot which will disappear 
when the tracks are cleared. No. 3 yel- 
low was quoted at $1.70@1.75 per 100 
Ibs for spot, and $1.73@1.75 for ship- 
ment. 

NOTES 


Machinery is being installed in the 
new 35-bbl mill of the California Milling 
Corporation, Fifty-fourth and Almeda. 
It will not begin operations, however, 
for 30 or 60 days. 


R. C. Sowden, president New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, left for 
north Pacific points after spending 10 
days in Los Angeles, calling on the local 
trade with L. M. Bardet, flour broker, 
who represents the company here. 


Retail food prices in Los Angeles de- 
creased 4 per cent in 1923 from those 
prevailing in 1922, and 13 per cent from 
1921, while elsewhere in the country they 
were rising, according to a report of the 
Merchants’ National Bank. The most - 
substantial price reduction was in 50-lb 
sacks of flour, which dropped 20c dur- 
ing 1923. 

A. G. Sramn. 


GREAT FALLS 

Milling activity is about normal. Re- 
cent road conditions and the steady ac- 
tion of prices at the elevators have 
brought out considerable wheat from 
the farms. Shipments over the Butte 
division are running as high as 30 car- 
loads daily, while the Milwaukee line, 
which taps the famous Judith basin 
country, has been handling around 50 car- 
loads weekly. 

The Great Falls flour milling plants, 
the Royal Milling Co, and the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., have been sending out 
numerous consignments during the past 
two weeks, and both are operating 
steadily, with inquiry reported very sat- 
isfactory. 

Prices on Feb. 16 were: patent flour 
$6.25 bbl and first clear $4.70, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; 
bran $25 ton and standard middlings 
$27, same terms. 

NOTES 

An eastern seed house, on Feb. 8, en- 
tered into a contract with farmers near 
Hardin for the growing of a large acre- 
age of beans during the coming season. 

Billings folk got excited recently over 
the discovery of a full-grown and active 
grasshopper. It had come forth, in the 
summery weather, to browse on a green 
lawn. 

Daniel V. Coffman, treasurer Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Moore, died Feb. 8 at the 
home of his son near Denton. His wife 
died three weeks ago. Burial was at 
Moore. 

Wheat prices in the Montana territory 
covered by the rate of 42c per 100 Ibs to 
Minneapolis and Duluth: choice dark 
northern spring, 58-lb test, 92c; northern 
spring, 86c; dark hard winter, 86c; am- 
ber durum, 75c. 


Farmers of several of the northern 
counties of Montana east of the 
Mountains held a meeting at A 
Feb. 8, and voted to ask President Co 


idge to urge upon Congress the of 
thet ‘portion et the sahee alana 


3. 
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which provides for the rebate of certain 
portions of the tax ea on imported 
wheat when it is mixed with certain per- 
centages of American grown wheat for 
the manufacture of flour. 


The Montana Elevator Co., which is 
the grain buying subsidiary of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., has filed papers 
showing an increase in capital stock to 
$500,000. The home offices of the cor- 
poration are at Lewistown, and the of- 
ficers are C. R. McClave president, J. R. 
Swift. secretary, and these and W. N. 
Smith constitute the board. The com- 
pany operates a line of elevators in the 
choicest of Montana’s wheat growing ter- 
ritory, through which it supplies its 
plants at Lewistown, Harlowton, Boze- 
man and Great Falls. 

Joun A. Curry. 


PORTLAND 

Flour demand locally is of fair pro- 
portions, about normal for this time of 

ear. Only a small amount of export 
ce is being worked, but shippers 
look for a larger demand from China 
soon, now that the New Year’s celebra- 
tion is over. 

The local market last week was 
steady, mills listing the best family pat- 
ents at $6.05, bakers hard wheat at $6.45 
and bakers blue-stem patents at $5.70. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 10-16 ........ 62,000 44,065 71 
Previous week ..... 62,000 50,028 80 
Year ago .,4.......-. 57,000 $2,349 56 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,726 60 
Three years ago.... 48,000 17,157 35 
Four years ago..... 42,600 26,258 60 
Five years ago..... 42,600 40,596 * 95 


There was a moderately good trade in 
the millfeed market, and prices were on 
a steady basis, mill-run selling in 
straight cars at $26 ton and middlings 
at $38. 

A number of export wheat sales have 
come to light, but there has been no in- 
crease in activity in the wheat market 
here. White grades last week were mov- 
ing in a small way at $1.01@1.02 bu, and 
red wheat at 97@99c. 

Corn continued active, with $32 ton 
bid for No, 2 and $81.50 for No. 3 
eastern yellow. Oats were quiet at $32.50 
for white feed and $31.50 for gray. 


NOTES 
The Japanese steamer Kobe Maru 
cleared from Portland Feb. 16 with 11,- 
250 tons flour and wheat for the Orient. 
The flour goes to Tsingtau and Dairen, 
and the wheat to Taku Bar. 


Unanimous indorsement of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bil! for an export bounty 
on wheat was voted by the Port of Port- 
land Commission through the adoption of 
a resolution ordered sent to the agricul- 
tural committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. At the request of a delegation of 
wheat growers, the directors of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce agreed 
to reconsider the bill, which they had 
previously declined to indorse. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


OGDEN 
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indicating that the acreage will be con- 
siderably increased in both Utah and 
southeastern Idaho. 

Weather conditions throughout Utah 
and southern Idaho during the week 
ending Feb. 16 were almost springlike, 
though freezing weather at night kept 
vegetation from starting. Very little 
snow remains, even on. wheat fields in 
the upper altitudes. In the lower valleys 
some winter plowing is being done. 
Weather reports state that there has 
been_no damage to wheat. 

Frank Francis, former mayor of Og- 
den, in an address before the Ogden 
Rotary Club on Feb. 13, stated that the 
Sperry Flour Co. is now considering in- 
stallation of the second unit of the 
Sperry mill in Ogden to increase its ca- 
pacity. The present unit is operating on 
a 24-hour basis. The mill will have a 
capacity of 2,500 bbls of flour per day 
if the second unit is installed. 

W. E, Zuprann. 





MILL FOR BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

Contracts have been let by the Kenya 
Grain Mills, Ltd., Nairobi, Kenya Col- 
ony (British East Africa), for the erec- 
tion of a flour mill. Wheat and corn are 
raised in this region in increasing quan- 
tities. 





HEARING ON BREAD STANDARD BILL 

Battimore, Mp.—At the hearing given 
the bill of the Baltimore Housewives’ 
League by the judiciary committee of 
the Maryland legislature on Feb. 7, pro- 
viding for the standardization of weight 
and quality of bread, Congressman 
Brand, of Ohio, was present and urged 
its adoption, claiming it was only fair 
to the consumer, and similar to a bill 
that had been introduced in Congress 
and another which was in successful op- 
eration in the state of Ohio. 

He is reported as saying the cost of 
materials in bread averages only about 
one fourth of the selling price, and that 
with the average weight of loaves at 14 
oz the addition of 2 oz to make a full 
1-lb loaf would cost the bakers about 4c 
a loaf, but would result in saving the 
public le. 

A representative of the leading bakers 
is quoted as saying, “If that bill is 
passed as drawn, I think all bakers will 
be in jail in a short time.” The bakers 


are sure to fight the proposed measure 
to a finish, and have already asked for 
another committee hearing. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ADVANCE FIGURES ON PRODUCTION 

The success of an “intended acreage” 
questionnaire sent out last year by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has caused the South Dakota office 
of that department to make plans for 
sending out a similar one this spring. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is 
to provide advance figures tending to in- 
dicate whether a surplus or a shortage 
in any given crop is likely to be pro- 
duced. This beforehand knowledge, it 
is planned, will enable farmers to alter 
their planting programmes so as to pre- 
vent overproduction and underproduc- 
tion, and thus assist in stabilizing the 
market. , 

A large percentage of the farmers 
who received last year’s questionnaire 
replied, and the data thus obtained ac- 
tually did serve as an index. Many 
farmers who took advantage of the in- 
formation cut down on their acreages 
of certain crops and increased their acre- 
ages of others. The crops included in 
this advance survey are winter and 
spring wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, po- 
tatoes and tame hay. 








Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in November and December, 1923, 

















as reported by the Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 
November December 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts .... oV'e ese Ces 1 
: | SR oe 17 yA ee6 2 
| Re, SERRE 641 548 434 444 
Philadelphia ..... 19 71 83 47 
Maryland ........ 50 101 51 102 
Virginia eg 16 26 
Georgia ... 1 ees 
Florida .. 2 2 
ea 1 50 5 67 
New Orleans ..... 491 220 505 235 
eee vas 1 vee 2 
Galveston ........ ry 101 40 71 
San Antonio ...... 158 9 113 8 
2 Pe eve 1 1 1 
APIBORE 6.6 05.0 ccc 5 1 2 2 
Los Angeles ...... pa 2 eee 2 
San Francisco .... 12 81 12 64 
CURR coc cweicece 1,239 162 3,296 405 
Washington ...... 1,515 403 400 298 
Michigan . é aig 2 one 7 
Porto Rico 1 eee 2 
OCUREED cesscccccse 2 oe . 
Totals ......... 4,148 1,778 4,941 1,789 








GERMAN PRE-WAR FLOUR TRADE 
The following tables, furnished by the Allgemeine Deutsche Miihlen-Zeitung are of value 
as showing the pre-war production and consumption of rye flour and wheat flour, from both 
native and foreign grain, in the German Empire by cereal years, Aug. 1 to July 31, in 


tons of 2,240 lbs: 
FLOUR OUTPUT—RYE AND WHEAT 


Rye flour Wheat flour Both 
1897-98..... 6,287,615 2,945,733 8,233,348 
1898-99..... 6,616,256 3,424,825 9,041,081 
1899-1900... 6,450,773 3,329,179 8,779,952 
1900-01..... 6,508,267 3,548,586 9,056,853 
1901-02..... 6,243,602 3,251,600 8,495,102 
1902-08..... 6,156,633 3,940,936 10,097,569 
1903-04..... 6,084,060 38,770,114 9,854,174 
1904-05..... 5,929,110 3,875,619 9,804,729 
1905-06 + 6,027,846 4,048,264 10,076,110 
1906-07..... 5,938,931 4,151,946 10,090,877 
1907-08..... 5,926,063 3,927,561 9,853,614 
1908-09..... 6,017,362 3,890,189 - 9,907,551 
1909-10..... 6,606,527 4,209,237 10,815,764 
1910-11..... 6,243,386 4,211,112 10,454,498 
1911-12..... 6,200,460 4,060,069 10,260,529 


FLOUR CONSUMPTION—RYE AND 
WHEAT ’ 





FLOUR EXPORTS OF GERMANY BY YEARS (OFFICIAL STATISTICS) 
Rye flour exports from Germany by years, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 


Year— To Denmark Finland France 
100,248 304,530 45,078 
129,684 228,827 1,844 

98,685 219,138 963 
90,180 255,454 «..... 
66,482 191,613 750 
DE Po gebp de  — “eWeee 
113,697 167,773 6 
146,570 384,367 61,784 
110,756 $84,141 144,080 
103,653 404,023 147,560 


To Denmark Finland England 


8,669 23,279 15,989 
48,295 34,944 103,556 
72,551 57,592 239,601 
50,395 102,817 80,949 
59,209 102,420 165,381 

114,042 216,262 159,811 
182,064 239,484 230,306 
218,962 222,469 230,945 
223,019 276,791 116,631 
234,981 328,939 © 135,190 


| RYP FLOUR - 


Coarse 
meal 





1Cl. 
Year 0-30% 30-70% 70-15% 0-70% 0-75 % 


Rye flour Wheat flour Both 

5,185,357 2,925,381 8,110,738 

6,520,667 3,433,566 8,954,233 

6,333,901 3,333,111 8,667,012 

5,435,835 3,646,816 8,982,651 

6,191,150 3,263,817 8,454,967 

6,076,074 3,953,137 10,029,211 

6,007,174 3,763,795 9,770,969 

5,806,303 3,806,917 9,613,220 

5,964,178 4,017,387 9,981,565 

5,853,849 4,083,861 9,937,700 

6,871,175 3,835,380 9,706,655 

5,924,165 3,744,664 9,668,819 

6,474,557 4,057,672 10,532,129 

6,083,612 4,034,017 10,117,629 

6,059,065 3,921,493 9,980,558 

England Holland Norway Sweden Total 
15,878 132,107 68,392 24,426 704,449 
21,302 112,194 206,816 49,341 764,637 
22,836 98,870 302,644 28,041 885,889 
4,276 85,444 108,108 234 697,646 

15,477 65,913 189,902 9,760 646,385 
27,717 81,881 197,202 31,472 570,921 
36,308 99,997 318,514 83,039 840,693 
77,369 130,854 340,551 135,879 1,309,513 
59,692 113,150 258,557 $0,888 1,147,345 
42,797 146,566 312,371 68,336 1,313,870 


Wheat flour exports from Germany, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 


Holland Norway Sweden Switzerland Total 
7 


Germany's flour exports, classified according to quality, in sacks of 280 lbs: 


85,297 »123 6,266 26,495 206,997 
146,092 26,125 6,766 27,669 431,873 
165,080 37,449 8,714 32,040 694,289 
111,347 1,368 16,967 52,162 484,364 
118,350 11,587 30,939 180,805 691,268 
216,272 19,240 39,700 370,353 1,192,049 
201,790 21,883 16,609 308,927 1,298,954 
288,924 20,929 26,590 407,950 1,496,170 
191,033 17,533 13,235 401,135 1,274,226 
234,150 20,072 13,929 333,622 1,300,883 

WHEAT FLOUR 
Ich. IIIc. Hard 


above above IVCIl. VCl. wheat 


- 60-65% 0-65% flour 
9 47,745 100,502 51,008 1908 987,529 6,847 104,464 52,528 28,881 6,840 
77,277 140,568 67,610 1909 1,096,596 7,044 106,946 67,809 25,289 8,861 

007 196,088 174,580 1910 1,188,420 8,888 181,916 45,083 28,107 15,165 

400 170,104 161,788 1911 1,074,165 7,337 171,690 31,377 11,998 13,549 
51,576 187,736 185,870 1912 1,142,748 2,670 125,847 37,898 23,568 11,112 


-over the year 1922, or 79.8 per cent. 
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CANADA’S CROP MOVEMENT 


Canadian Pacific Railway Report Outlines 
1923 Business in Transporting the 
Dominion’s Grain 


F. D. Cotterell, superintendent of 
transportation of the Canadian Pagifie 
Railway, Winnipeg, reviewing the 1993 
crop movement, says in the current isgue 
of Agricultural and Industrial Progress 
in Canada: 

The 1923 western Canadian crop broke 
all records both as to total volume and 
exportable surplus. Similarly, deg 
the fact that the crop year was co % 
ably later than usual and the grain did 
not commence to move until after 
15, all records were broken forme 
movement of this surplus out of the 
country before the closing of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence. Taking the fi 
of grain inspections at Winnipeg in 
three months between Sept. 1 and Noy, 
30, the Canadian Pacific Railway, ong 
basis of carloads, handled 57.1 of 
grain movement, but on account” 
slightly heavier loadings on the basig” 
bushels carried, was responsible for 
of the movement. ; 

In this three months’ period a to 
187,642,224 bus grain were market 
Canadian Pacific lines and 105,366 
loaded. A total of 155,941,680 bus 
were shipped in the same period. 
marketed in the period in 1923 shows an 
increase of 33,324,619 bus over any other 
similar period in the history of the Ca 
nadian Pacific Railway, or 21.6 per cent 
Cars of grain loaded show an increase 
of 9,232 cars, or 9.6 per cent. Bushels 
of grain shipped show an increase of 
13,036,730, or 9.2 per cent. The per, 
centage of grain shipped, of the total 
marketed in the three months’ period, 
was 83.1 per cent. 

To appreciate the yearly increasing 
difficulties of the grain movement, it is 
interesting to note the remarkable in- 
crease since 1914 in the company’s han- 
dlings. In these nine years grain mar- 
keted has increased from 65,185,000 bus 
to 187,642,224, or by 187 per cent; and 
bushels of grain shipped from 49,871,084 
to 155,941,680, or by 212 per cent. While 
the average content of a car has re- 
mained practically the same, the average 
number of cars loaded daily has in- 
creased from 476 to 1,386, or by prac- 
tically 200 per cent. At the height of 
the crop movement in 1923, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway handled a load of grain 
east from Winnipeg every minute and a 
quarter in each 24-hour period. 

Number of cars inspected at Winnipeg 
in three months was 171,997, of which the 
Canadian Pacific accounted for 98,165. 
The amount of grain inspected for the 
Canadian Pacific alone was 145,284,200 
bus, and for other railways 93,614,832, 
making a total of 238,899,023. In the 
same period the total inspections at Min- 
neapolis, Duluth and Chicago amounted 
to only 170,250,136 bus, or for the three 
United States points combined, 68,648,- 
896 bus less than at Winnipeg. 

An interesting phase of the grain 
movement is the increase in shipments 
from the Pacific Coast. The total grain 
exports, representing receipts from all 
railways, from Vancouver for the three 
months’ period under review, amounted 
to 6,557,266 bus, an increase of 2,909,557 












grain exported to the Orient shows an 
increase of from 331,805 bus to 1,269,990, 
or 282 per cent; to the United Ki 
dom an increase from 3,315,904 bus 
5,245,276, or 57. per cent; while there 
were shipments amounting to 42,000 bus 
to South America in 1998, against no 
movement of this kind in the previous 
year. 





FOODSTUFFS FOR GERMANY 

The Department of Commerce states 
that within the past few weeks a consid- 
erable quantity of grain has been shipped 
to Rotterdam in consignment from 
Soviet Russia, and is mostly destined for 
the German market. Germany has been 
importing very little grain recently, 
which is probably due to the fact that 
the recent reorganization of the grain 
trade has been proceeding slowly. The 
German market has assumed an — 
of expectation and waiting. In the har- 
bor of Rotterdam numerous Rhine ships 
are loaded with grain, and are ready to 
start their voyage up the river. Sh 
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ALF an inch at a time, six or seven feet every 
24 hours, the Baltimore & Ohio grain elevator 
at Locust Point, Baltimore, is rising rapidly to 
completion. Work began in May, 1923, and it is 
expected that the plant will be in operation early 
next summer. 

The storage bins and workhouse bins are already 
finished, and the cupola construction is progressing 
rapidly. Each of the great concrete tanks is 16 feet 
in diameter and 96 feet deep. Viewed from an air- 
plane the upper surface of the incomplete unit sug- 
gests a giant muffin pan with 91 subdivisions for indi- 
vidual muffins, arranged in 13 rows of seven each. 

Every portion of structural detail is represented 
by a wooden form or mold into which is poured the 
concrete mixture of sand, gravel and cement. These 
forms are four feet in depth. When they are filled 
to the brim and the concrete tamped and smoothed, 
the lifting apparatus is operated by an army of trained 
workers, each man giving a half twist to the screw by 
which a form is raised a half inch higher. The working 
of the screws takes place at the blowing of a whistle 
by the foreman in charge, and thus the great bulk 
climbs steadily upward with uniform exactness—outer 
walls, bins, supplementary compartments and all. 

The elevator structure is but part of the develop- 
ment now taking place at Locust Point, the completion 
of which will give Baltimore greatly increased port 
facilities. Immediately adjoining the storage bins is 
the towering concrete building known as the work- 
house, providing equipment for the treatment and 
handling of grain in transit from the farm to the 
world’s markets. With the height of a 17-story office 
building, this completed structure is 61 feet wide and 
240 feet long. 

A mechanical outfit for lifting the grain into the 
various bins of the elevator will. be placed within the 
workhouse. The lift will be accomplished by endless 
chains of buckets in the elevating legs, by means of 
which the grain will be carried upward in a steady 
stream and distributed to available bins. Eleven of 
these legs will be used for handling grain in receiving 
and shipping, and as each of.them will carry 25,000 
bus an hour the combined hourly working capacity will 
reach the striking figure of 275,000 bus. 

Separators and cleaning machines capable of clean- 
ing 40,000 bus of grain an hour will form a portion 
of the workhouse equipment, and this structure will 
afford additional storage capacity in the form of bins 
holding 800,000 bus of grain. Added to the 3,000,000- 
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bu capacity of the elevator proper this will give total 
storage room for 3,800,000 bus. 
Adjoining the workhouse is the track shed for the 


receipt of grain from cars. After having been placed 
by a switching engine, the cars will be moved by 
cables to the place of discharge. Under the shed each 
freight car will have time for the dripping of water 
from its eaves, so that wet weather will have no effect 
on unloading. 

The tracks are a part of a comprehensive system of 
yard arrangement, devised as a portion of the new 
development and designed to keep traffic moving freely 
and rapidly. There are no stub-end tracks, and hence 
no backward movement of empty grain cars. Work on 


these tracks is now well under way. The central fea-_ 


ture of this system is a cable line to carry the incom- 
ing cars to the track shed and to send the empties, by 
gravity, to the yard beyond. Four unloading tracks 
are provided, with capacity for 80 cars in continuous 
discharge of grain, 

Special car dumpers, four in number, will tilt the 
cars bodily to cause the contents to flow into the re- 
ceiving channels. Each of the four dumpers will han- 
dle eight cars an hour, giving a capacity of 256 cars 
for an eight-hour day. As the grain leaves the cars 
it will pass through pits beneath the tracks, and be 
conveyed by continuous belts, through underground 
tunnels, to the elevating legs of the workhouse. Grain 
dryers will be located over the track shed, with hourly 
drying capacity of 4,000 to 6,000 bus. 

Delivering the grain to the 182 storage bins will be 
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GROWTH OF A GIANT ELEVATOR 


accomplished by means of 10 endless helt conveyors 
extending to a cupola story on top of the elevator, 
from which the grain will pour by gravity into the 
huge tanks. Withdrawal for shipping or other pur- 


pose will be by means of six belt conveyors, leading 
through an elevated steel trestle to the piers,.a dis- 
tance of 500 feet at the nearest point. The belts will 
be so arranged and operated that the flow of grain 
may be diverted to any portion of the docks. 

Pier construction is an important phase of the new 
development at Locust Point, and this, too, is making 
rapid progress. The new Pier No. 3, stretching out 
into the water for 1,000 feet, is well under way and 
presents impressive evidence of the large scale of the 


undertaking. In building this structure more than 






13,000 pieces of piling were driven, to give solid foun- 
dation. With an average length of 65 feet, these piles, 
end to end, would stretch from Washington to Phila- 
delphia, with something to spare. On the vertical 
timbers as a support, and with solid concrete base 
above the water line, this pier will have the solidity 
of the firmest earth foundation. 

New Pier No. 7 will provide evils’ space for four 
ships of large size, for grain loading only. For un- 
loading grain arriving in small vessels from bay and 
river points this pier will have an unloading tower at 
the outer end, with pneumatic equipment for tle with- 
drawal of cargoes from the holds of the boats and 
with a return belt conveyor to deliver grain to the 
workhouse. 

Pier No. 6, part of the old development at Locust 
Point, is receiving a new gallery structure. This dock 
will accommodate four vessels for grain loading or for 
combined grain and general cargo. When both piers 
are in use the shipping galleries and belt conveyors to 
be immediately installed will make it possible to trans- 
fer grain to ships at six berths at once, giving total 
loading capacity of 150,000 bus an hour. 

As now under construction, the Locust Point de- 
velopment involves improvements costing $10,000,000, 
This expenditure represents considerable expansion 
from the original plans announced last April. The 
figures given at that time were approximately $5,500,- 
000. The entire plan is worked out in a way that will 
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pacity of 6,000,000 bus, thus insuring total storage — 
facilities of 9,000,000 bus, aside from ber 
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RAILWAY TRAFFIC PLANS 


Railroad executives are expected to 
make some interesting announcements, at 
the April meeting of the American Rail- 
way Association, respecting the plans 
for handling the greatly increased traffic 
expected in 1924. 

Record breaking car loadings last 
month have emphasized the extraordinary 
features of the current transportation 
situation, and a year of strenuous activ- 
ity in railroad lines is expected as a 
consequence of the well-formulated pro- 
gramme which will be carried out by 
the railroad executives in charge of op- 
erating details. 

At a recent meeting of railroad ex- 
perts it was predicted that traffic this 
year in many commodities would run 10 
per cent ahead of that developed in 
1923. It is realized, however, that new 
records cannot be made continually, but 
the total demand at the moment is suf- 
ficient to indicate that the present situ- 
ation is unusual and that extraordinary 
activity in traffic affairs may be looked 
for. 


NORTHWESTERN RELIEF PLANS 


-The movement started to provide ade- 
quate relief for the crippled communi- 
ties of the Northwest in the area where 
huge losses have been taken from another 
wheat crop failure are expected to’ se- 
cure the necessary assistance for all con- 


cerned, 

It is felt that President Coolidge has 
shown the most intelligent leadership in 
a situation which required quick action 
in order to avert more acute suffering. 
Furthermore, there is a feeling also that 
the large banks of New York and other 
cities the support of which will be se- 
cured through the formation of the spe- 
cial relief corporation will render the 
kind of service which the afflicted com- 
munities most need. 

It is realized that the farming classes 
have a distinct claim for recognition, and 
that an important factor entering into 
the planting of a great wheat area was 
the s s made by the govern- 
ment authorities to increase wheat pro- 
duction and to materially enlarge the 

lanted to that staple. The 
President's action in calling into the re- 
lief service the industrial and transpor- 
tation corporations directly affected, as 
well. as the bankers and government of- 
ficials most concerned in the movement, 
will be helpful in bringing about a bet- 
ter feeling all around. 

The one sure thing is that the Ameri- 
can le can never enjoy sustained 
prosperity of a high order in a situation 
where the farming classes are suffering 
severe losses and are finding it hard to 

along. Out of all these discussions 
will develop, it is believed, a better co- 
ordinated relief service for the great 


mense benefit to the nation as showing 
the wn Eg which such a crisis might be 
adequately met in the future. 


YANKEE COMMON SENSE 


President coy a is being studied 
terest by the men 
who are making America. The situation 
y be sized up by this expression from 
a expert of wide acquaintance 
and keen judgment: 
little man in the White House 
in quick action of the common 
e forced these relief meas- 
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adoption of expedients which would 
prove workable and adequate. 

“It seems to me that the programme as 
outlined represents a peculiarly satis- 
factory form of relief work. The assist- 
ance will be available where it will do the 
most good, and the various government 
agencies and institutions will function 
effectively and in just the manner which 
will be most useful in supplying the as- 
sistance required. It seems to me a 
movement which is well timed and put 
together, representing as perfectly or- 
ganized a relief service as could be pro- 
vided under the circumstances. It is 
surely a matter for the banks of New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and other great 
reserve centers to engage in, and not a 
venture which should be left alone for 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul and other large 
western banks to provide for. 

“The predicament in the Northwest 
represents really a national emergency, 
and it is fortunate that President Cool- 
idge was quick to realize the necessity 
for united action at a time when prompt 
service and adequate financial assistance 
were required. I feel that the plan as 
outlined will function well, and that the 
necessary relief will be forthcoming with 
little or no loss to the contributing — 
cies. It is a fine piece of work, which 
has been done with promptness, and for 


‘ that reason with greater effectiveness. 


It only goes to show that the best kind 
of co-operation between the East and 
the West is possible under proper leader- 
ship and when the right men are selected 
from the different communities to put 
the relief service properly in motion.” 


GOOD UNDERTONE 


The country is doing a large volume 
of business, for the most part conserva- 
tively and with no undue expense ratio. 
There is a strong feeling that the new 
tax bill will provide such relief for the 
smaller incomes as shall increase buying 
power and make it easier for the aver- 
age family to get along. Some reduc- 
tions seem to be inevitable, as both the 
great political parties are in favor of 
a revision, the chief points of difference 
being the reduction of the surtax ap- 
plicable to large incomes. 





REDISCOUNT RATE CHANGE RUMORED 


Wasuincton, D. C—wWith the 2 
proach of the 1924 meeting of the ad- 
visory council of the Federal Reserve 
Board, rumors are heard again of a 
possible change in the rediscount rate. 

There are the best of reasons, how- 
ever, to believe that there will be no 
cha from the present uniform rate 
of 46 er cent in the 12 districts. No 
strong demand upon the reserve banks 
for credit has yet manifested itself, 
while open market operations of the 
system seem to have been made to meet 
the conditions obtaining in the several 
districts. 

Prospects are for the present that the 
system will continue its open market 
operations, leaving the rate stationary, 
notwithstanding the reserve ratio, which 
has risen above 81 per cent. 

Cartes C, Harr. 





UNPRECEDENTED FREIGHT VOLUME 


An unprecedented volume of freight 
traffic was carried by the railroads in 
1923, according to complete reports for 
the year filed by the carriers with the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. These 
showed that in 1923 the traffic amounted 
to 457,589,846,000 net ton miles, exceed- 
ing by 10,311,636,000, or 2.3 per cent, the 
total for 1920, which marked the pre- 
vious record year. Compared with 1922, 
this was an increase of 81,637,920,000 or 
21.7 per cent. It was also an increase of 
17,588,132,000 net ton miles, or 4 per 
cent, over 1918, when freight traffic was 
greatly stimulated by the war. The av- 
erage load per freight car in 1993 





amounted to 27.9 tons, an increase of 
one ton over the average for 1922, but a 
decrease of 1.4 tons under 1920, when the 
average was 29.3 tons, the greatest for 
any year on record. 


ORDER AGAINST PRICE GUARANTY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Wisconsin 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee has been ordered by the Federal 
Trade Commission to discontinue the al- 
leged practice of “inducing, influencing, 
or coercing manufacturers to guarantee 
their goods against price decline.” 

“The commission found” says an of- 
ficial statement, “in its investigation of 
the case, that the respondents, working 
in co-operation among themselves and 
largely through the secretary of the as- 
sociation, caused to be distributed to its 
members bulletins containing lists of 
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manufacturers whose contracts Carried 
the price decline clause. 

“It was also found that some of the 
bulletins issued by the association’s gee. 
retary contained letters in which varions 
members expressed themselves ag dig. 
posed to push the products of manufae. 
turers who guaranteed against decline 
and to withhold co-operation in the gale 
of competing products of manufacturers 
who did not guarantee against price de. 
cline. 

“The price decline guaranty caused 
manufacturers to agree, in the event that 
the price of their products was lowered 
to the wholesaler, to return an amount 
equal to the difference between the price 
paid by the jobber for goods obtained 
before the price reduction, and the re 
duced price later put into effect by the 
manufacturer.” 


Cuartes C. Harr 
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UNITED STATES—WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS IN 1923 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Jan. 1 to Dec. 


31, 1923, 


with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


To— Jan, 

Azores, Madeira ........ 1 - 

I LoGtnes vast en6s 5 1 a oe 
Cn ks bon dehadee ses 12 29 23 17 
EE er ery ae 2 7 6 4 
I See 43 98 58 83 
UE. ee wa Sedasiedvees - 1 3 1 
IED v:-n'% 6 k'e'e'e ohn Ke 70 58 50 82 
SEE, < e5-o.g'eeseebccns 1 2 ee 1 
eric d vay gicc vents 71 > GF ~ 38 
ee re ee 1 1 1 1 
Iceland, etc, ............ _ 1 ee ee 
Jugo-Slavia, etc. ........ 3 WA eve 2 
BUDUED be ceeetoccsccncte os 51 108 35 
Ss SR, -ow hs eds evsup’s 2 5 2 2 
Netherlands ............ 76 64 60 67 
MEE ete b¥n'e 4070 Se 6.e8'e 35 8 10 


Poland, Danzig 
Russia in Europe 








hh TEE eT REE 3 11 9 7 
Turkey in Europe....... 43 25 4 9 
WO. ober corse. vices we 34 as ee 
United Kingdom ........ 165 131 84 136 
Other Burope ........... 2 1 1 1 
SNEED <6 do oa e'0.0 0 6s esac 7 4 5 6 
British Honduras ....... 2 2 2 2 
Comte Ricw ...ccccsceree 6 7 5 7 
Guatemala 7 8 9 11 
Honduras ba 5 6 6 6 
Nicaragua .. 8 5 9 3 
|” eee erer eee ce 7 13 6 3 
PPS yee 14 9 6 10 
Tm © 0.0.4 04 64.0 60 4.4 0s 45 28 39 31 
SUL Lh Wulerep'¥ 460 0082s 040 6 86 82 115 82 
MEE, 400.00 06 8-0 cevede des 16 28 35 38 
Barbados ......4..++..-5 1 ee 2 1 
SOMBICR 2c cccsccescceres 12 11 13 14 
Trinidad and Tobago.... .. ae 1 2 
Other Brit: West Indies. 3 4 3 3 
Dominican Rep. ........ 7 9 6 7 
Dutch West Indies....... 1 2 1 2 
French West Indies ..... 6 il 13 11 
Virgin Islands .......... 2 2 2 3 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

TOGO ccecccsccsncces 4 1 ee on 
NE A 60h 50 y's 800.00 0 ake 27 58 61 31 
Venezuela 3 6 5 4 
so Saree aes 4 1 4 9 
Colombia 4 4 5 3 
Woeuador .......... 6 6 6 9 
| SP re 1 os 8 4 
PE oF nae seets thveenecs 11 3 7 8 
GO 0G os VCS F eee eevee ees 9 se 10 2 
SR ab'awceeserpetreeae 172 243 264 83 
BROMBRONE «occ ccs cvscees 73 52 133 27 
POA Pee eee ee 1 27 34 67 
Kwantung .........++++. 5 41 39 37 
Philippine Islands ...... 49 oT 49 49 
Russia in Asia .......... 33 ie a 
Far Eastern Republic.... ee 2 2 
Palestine and Syria ..... 10 8 3 3 
British West Africa .... 9 14 8 13 
BEES evetddcccececcscce 30 46 24 35 
BEOPOSSS 6c cccccccecccecs 6 11 os 7 
Spanish Africa ......... 2 3 4 1 
Canary Islands ......... 1 1 1 2 
Algeria and Tunis ...... ¢e os sa es 
REE Sen ccntecogscecs’ ae o> 5 
Australia ..cieccceeswnee oe <e ee 
French Oceania ........ 2 2 1 2 
British South Africa .... 1 2 1 3 
Portuguese Africa ....... 2 1 oe 4 
LADOPIR 2c ccc cccrcsccs ve 1 ee 
Other countries ......... 1 4 1 


Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
. ee 6 ee es 7 ee 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
ee ee on 15 
6 4 7 4 4 6 4 3 44 


¢ 18 #14 #18 #+18 #88 «637 «39 ae 
, 66.04! 8 oe eee 
60 39 27 53 68 79 .90 7 8 
ESOP Dey aaa 8 
57 87 66 110 105 183 143 147 1,248 
: gS Len '5 5 > ere Soe 5 
a7 18 14 17 #89 #67 #68 .16: me 


2 10 27 31 94 


py a ae oe 1 we on 3 
eo on ed rd “e 4 1 12 
2 1 1 1 ee 3 3 1 206 
2 ae 4 1 1 6 5 $1 
65 92 148 97 175 183 214 167- 1,898 
eee 12 7 Se | ae ee 136 
60 12 5 4 oe 3 1 170 
4 7 7 oS Bs 286.2 146 
13 6 4 il s 6 2 2 188 
110 140 104 170 192 149 132 140 1,648 
a a 1 1 a 33 te 1 10 
c.- 8 30 8 9 $s: u 106 
2 2 2 3 2 2 1 2 24 
11 5 s 2 of 6 7 4 99 
ae a oR 6 9 he | 118 
6 4 5 6 s 6 5 5 68 
8 2 3 4 2 9 2 7 62 
7 6 9 6 10 5 7 8 87 
8 Ii : 4 6 15 .: 109 
a on oe! a ae ae 436 
95 83 90 90 66 89 113 99 1,090 
3 15 19 24 88 62 465 64 381 
1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 16 
13 $36 <%. 18- 6 > 3s 187 
as es oa Pan * ¥ 1 5 
2 3 3 3 4 4 4 5 41 
6 6 7 6 8 8 6 7 $3 
2 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 22 
8 ie: ee ee! ae oe ae 142 
2 3 1 1 4 2 2 2 26 
- 1 Sores 2 1 3 1 14 
| eS ae se ae Oe ee Oe 464 
6 5 4 3 4 5 7 7 59 
1 ay 2 ee ee 1 36 
7 3 4 3 4 4 5 4 50 
12 9 10 4 3 2 5 16 #8 
4 4 4 3 5 4 4 1 42 
Ss :@ 9 6 ol 8 5 97 
ee aes 288 2 3 ee ‘he 46 
18 1 70 274 #249 658 275 377 2,574 
10 14 16 67 #4186 103 191 129 950 
41 1 “2? “3 1 13 259 
OS: x5 6 38 22 181 88 110 587 
18 39 32 86 42 59 44 66 472 
1 1 1 1 3 3 3 2 39 
11 10 10 6 7 7 %. ee 111 
21 7 6 2 5 - 22-8 243 
8 7 oe ee $. aR 85 
1 3 eae | Bote 1 $1 
2 os 1 1 2 ee 2 13 
ie 1 eas a as 5 A 1 3 
ee aa a oe i 3 
2 2 2 2 1 2 1 20 
1 1 ay ae 1 me 1 il 
1 1 3 2 1 6.° 28 19 
"3 1 2a oé 4 
1 1 2 2 1 13 

983 806 884 1,273 1,568 2,092 1,778 1,789 16,310 


Totals 





United States—Wheat Exports in 1923 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1923, by countries of 
destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 

Belgium ..... 1,252 773 75 283 795 900 677 1,281 652 435 204 56 7,383 
Denmark .... s Str the ae Vis 33 37 Sey 13 119 
Esthonia ease me ies re ae eee s4n.. ieee vee. vie 74 
WeOMOO. cvcaes 584 435 742 605 3824 429 442 546 776 283 148 180 5,489 
Germany 104 459 ee 34 118 184 172 1,088 221 28 32 es 2,386 
Greece ....... os ee vee. > ede ves B66 00 uae Oe 288. ~fagh- ae 265 
} |) ES 2,780 1,836 1,641 2,163 1,847 1,433 6465 1,034 792 3818 603 727 16,819 
Malta, etc. ... Te. See 18 oe ee She are) a dae jae 68 ee ene one 197 
Netherlands... 724 612 128 304 691 466 906 1,358 5678 562 112 202 6,433 
Sweden ...... 27 56 $s 16 vee 21 66 22 127 36 13 11 385 
ee Ly bac kek SSS Pees awe See Oe 138 che? whet ore } cae 138 
England ..... 1,248 1,062 726 447 624 1,221 1,545 1,796 2,585 2,327 264 98 13,948 
Scotland ..... 81 8 24 1656 172 : 80 221 148 48 61 24 1,050 
Ireland ...... 44 421 64 16 nite 75 402 153 120 1658 15 1,468 
Other Europe. ... Bes: abe | ee 1 48 4 67 ea 185 
Canada ...... 1 9 5 3 4,894 3,682 3,380 65,534 6,276 887 | ea 24,540 
Mexico ....... 80 224 319 234 63 118 139 172 118 179 211 210 2,067 
Panama Fae UNES Oe igec Meee hg ee es oes Ag ae 38 842 
Colombia 6 10 eee 6 17 1 9 10 2 99 
China 186 83 55 45 dos eee eae 33 606 2,886 1,389 1,199 6,482 
Japan .......- 92 33 300 211 485 630 710 159 1,401 1,074 902 2,248 8,545 
Sls. twits: WEY. AO SOE: ce eae bes ei dae Mista ase ares 396 
Morocco ..... ba tnivw @ bee! 5 ee a sab sine 128 
Oth. countries 4 2° 23 10 6 8 14 24 3 4 38 6 142 
SE TESS SE? i aE ORE: a ROT LEED LAS LTT MAR TO Re 

Totals ... 7,296 5,991 4,291 4,943 9,973 9,252 8,843 14,198 15,408 9,239 4,118 4,941 98,623 
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February 20, 1924 
DANGER TO FLOUR MILLING 


Minneapolis Grain Man Outlines Serious 
Objections to McNary-Haugen 
Export Plan 





A Minneapolis grain dealer makes the 
following analysis of the McNary-Haug- 
en bill: 

The so-called McNary-Haugen bill is 
intended to create an export commission 
and an export corporation. Through 
these organizations the bill aims to in- 
crease the price in this country of wheat 
and many other commodities to a so- 
called “ratio” price so that the price of 
wheat, etc., in this country will be in the 
same relation to the price of “all com- 
modities” as was the case for the 10- 
year period from 1905 to 1914, inclusive. 

Those favoring the bill hope to accom- 
plish this result through the purchase 
in this country by the export corpora- 
tion of the theoretical exportable surplus 
at the “ratio” price, which would be very 
much higher than the world’s level of 
prices, and the resale abroad of the ex- 
portable surplus at the world’s price 
level. Those favoring the bill believe 
that this will result in the price level 
in this country being maintained at the 
“ratio” price perhaps one third or more 
above the world’s price level. 

The losses incurred in the sale of the 
exportable surplus abroad and the cost 
of operating the commission and cor- 
poration are to be shared by the grow- 
ers of wheat, etc., on a bushel or unit 
basis. The wheat grower, for instance, 
would be compelled to accept so-called 
“scrip” in part payment for his wheat 
in such an amount per bushel as it is 
estimated will cover the loss on the sale 
abroad of the exportable surplus and the 
cost of operating the commission and the 
corporation. 

The vast majority of those favoring 
the bill have never read the bill itself, 
and have little understanding of its ac- 
tual wording. A careful study of the 
bill as actually drawn leads to the fol- 
lowing inevitable conclusions: 

First—The bill in its present form or 
with any possible modifications would 
eter destroy “future trading” in 
wheat and other grains. 

Second—This certain result would de- 
prive farmers’ elevator companies, inde- 
pendent dealers, terminal elevator op- 
erators, and flour millers throughout the 
country of any opportunity to “hedge” 
their purchases of grain or sales of flour. 

Third—The “ratio” price is not a “guar- 
anteed” price. The bill provides that the 

ort commission cannot buy additional 
quantities of grain beyond that original- 
ly authorized by. the commission until 
the price of wheat, for instance, has de- 
clined more than 10 per cent below the 
“ratio” price. Even then the corporation 
can only buy if authorized to purchase 
by the commission. The farmers’ eleva- 
tor companies, independent dealers, ter- 
minal elevator operators and flour mills 
would, therefore, have no opportunity 
to hedge their stocks of grain in the 
“futures” markets, which would cease 
to exist, nor could they look to the ex- 
corporation to purchase their hold- 
~ at any definite price. 

Fourth—To make matters much worse, 
the commission is to change the “ratio” 
price every 30 days, or on the fifteenth 
of each calendar month, so that the 
“ratio” price is not only not a “guaran- 
teed” price but is arbitrarily changed 
every 30 days to meet the changes in the 
“all commodity” price level for the 
month. 

Fifth—The entire absence of any in- 
surance against price fluctuations, either 
by hedging or by a guaranteed price 
made by the export corporation, would 
mean that, even though vastly increased 
gross margins were taken by the farm- 
ers’ elevators, independent dealers, ter- 
minal elevator operators and flour mill- 
ers, bankers would be unwilling to fur- 
nish the funds necessary for the farmers’ 
elevator companies, the grain dealers or 
millers, on account of the enormously 
increased risk involved in the grain or 
rpm business. Farmers’ elevators, in- 
dependent elevator operators and ter- 

al elevators would be compelled to 
confine their operations to acting as 
warehousemen, storing grain for farm- 
ers, but would be pie to purchase the 


same. 
Sixth—The producers of wheat, corn, 
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oats, cattle, sheep, swine, wool, etc., un- 
der the law would be compelled to ac- 
cept part of the purchase price in “scrip” 
which would have little or no value. 
Every farmers’ elevator company, every 
butcher, and others buying any of the 
above commodities from the purchaser 
would have to purchase scrip at par 
from the post offices with which to make 
part payment to the producers. It is 
from the sale of the “scrip” through the 
post offices that the export corporation is 
supposed to secure the funds necessary 
to meet the losses on the export sales and 
the cost of operation. 

Unless the farmers and producers of 
these commodities were compelled in 
every case to accept part payment in 
“scrip,” the export corporation would be 
without funds to meet the losses men- 
tioned. The temptation to evade this 
feature of the law would be enormous. 
A butcher purchasing cattle, sheep or 
swine from the producer would be 
strongly tempted to join with the pro- 
ducer in avoiding the use of “scrip.” 

Both the butcher and the farmer would 
manifestly profit greatly by an arrange- 
ment in which the farmer received in 
cash one half of the amount he was sup- 
posed to receive in “scrip,” and the 
butcher would profit in an equal degree, 
since he would be compelled to pay full 
par value for the scrip at the post office. 
This situation would necessitate a vast 
army of government agents to police or 
enforce this provision of the law. It is 
estimated by competent judges that 10 
times as many government employees 
would be required to police this feature 
of the law as are now employed to en- 
force the prohibition law. 

Seventh—The bill is wholly unsound in 
theory, since it would necessarily and 
immediately greatly increase the cost of 
living in the cities, which would neces- 
sarily result in an immediate demand for 
increased’ wages by railroad employees, 
labor unions, coal miners, etc., which 
would immediately increase the “all com- 
modities” price level. This would neces- 
sitate an immediate increase in the 
“ratio” price level, and this would again 
compel further increase in the “all com- 
modities” price level, and the whole 
scheme would shortly prove to be a 
fallacy. 

Eighth—In conclusion—since this bill 
would, considering grain only, utterly 
destroy the grain exchanges of this coun- 
try, thus depriving farmers’ elevator 
companies, flour millers and others of 
all opportunity to hedge their purchases, 
and since the “ratio” price is not in any 
sense a guaranteed price but only a price 
which it is hoped will prevail if the ex- 
port corporation makes certain pur- 
chases, the result would be complete 
chaos throughout this country in the 
grain and milling business. 

Farmers’ elevator companies, inde- 
pendent dealers, terminal elevator opera- 
tors and flour millers would be wholly 
unable to function normally, through the 
incredible hazards which would be con- 
nected with any branch of the grain or 
milling business, and through inability to 
secure the necessary funds on account of 
the hazardous character of the grain or 
milling business under the operation of 
this law. This bill applies equally to 
wheat, corn, oats, wool, cotton, cattle, 
sheep, swine and the manufactured prod- 
ucts of cattle, sheep and swine. If this 
bill became a law, it would be the first 
step toward the socialization of all kinds 
of business by the government along the 
lines of the Russian Soviet control and 
management of business. 





NO STATE OWNED MILLS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Hopes of co- 
a— organizations in Oklahoma of 

taining state funds with which to 
finance terminal elevators, warehouses, 
and flour and feed mills were blasted re- 
cently when the state supreme court held 
unconstitutional an act of the last legis- 
lature making an appropriation of $1,- 
250,000 to be invested #4y the state in 
securities of co-operative concerns. None 
of the money had been thus invested, a 
wheat grower having secured an injunc- 
tion against the state treasurer and state 
auditor preventing those officials from re- 
leasing any part of the fund. 

“We are of the opinion,” says the court 
through Justice Cochran, who wrote the 
opinion, “that it would be extremely dan- 
gerous to permit an appropriation of 


public funds for the assistance of a 
group of individuals, who are under 
neither oath nor bond to the state, in 
carrying out a private business enter- 
prise, even though that enterprise might 
be of quasi-public character, and one 
which would remotely promote the public 
welfare; for our constitution neither au- 
thorizes nor contemplates the exercise of 
governmental functions by any person, 
association or corporation, except the 
duly constituted officers of the state.” 
At the time of the rendering of the 
opinion a bill was pending in the legis- 
lature, now in extraordinary session, re- 
ducing the appropriation to $250,000. 





HOPE FOR FARMING COMMUNITIES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Hope for the 
farming communities through the organi- 
zation of co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations by which higher use may be 
made of the intermediate credit banks 
was expressed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board in its annual report to Congress. 
Wheat producers, like the wool growers, 
have failed to organize as they should, 
in the opinion of the board, and an ef- 
fort is being made to get them together. 
The report also told something of the 
work the board is doing to bring about 
diversification in the one-crop sections. 

The board expressed satisfaction with 
the year’s operations of the 12 land 
banks. They made a total of 60,100 
loans, amounting to $192,083,000, divided 
between the districts as follows: Spring- 
field, 2,413 and $8,179,400; Baltimore, 
4,401 and $12,046,601; Columbia, 3,955 
and $7,882,224; Louisville, 6,053 and $19,- 
329,600; New Orleans, 10,152 and $21,- 
938,000; St. Louis, 3,429 and $9,243,800; 
St. Paul, 6,511 and $27,373,500; Omaha, 
3,808 and $28,632,300; Wichita, 4,794 and 
$17,045,200; Houston, 8,103 and $22,239,- 
100; Berkeley, 2,150 and $7,750,600; Spo- 
kane, 4,331 and. $15,422,650. / 

The land banks also retired $1,830,495 
of treasury stock in the banks at Oma- 
ha, St. Paul, Houston and Spokane dur- 
ing the year. Cartes C. Harr. 





OKLAHOMA-KANSAS BAKERS 

Oxrtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Between 400 
and 500 bakers of Kansas and Oklahoma 
are expected to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the associations of bakers of these 
states, to be held jointly in Oklahoma 
City on March 24-26, according to Merle 
Simmons, of Oklahoma City, secretary of 
the Oklahoma association. A railroad 
fare of a fare and a third has been prom- 
ised to bakers of the two states. John 
Gaede, president of the Kansas associa- 
tion, says that 250 bakers will come from 
that state. 

The programme is to be made to ap- 
peal principally to the small baker, and 
the educational and new-idea features 
are to be stressed. Three of the princi- 
pal bakery demonstrators of the United 
States are to be present, and the exhibits 
will be extensive and of a wide variety. 





TAX RETURN EXTENSION GRANTED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A general exten- 
sion of time has been granted domestic 
corporations up to and including June 
15, 1924, for completing returns of in- 
come for the calendar year 1923, the 
fiscal year ended Jan. 31, 1924, and the 
fiscal year ending Feb. 29, 1924, condi- 
tional upon the filing of tentative re- 
turns with the proper collector of inter- 
nal revenue on or before March 15, April 
15 and May 15, 1924, respectively, accom- 
panied with at least one fourth of the 
estimated amount of tax due, together 
with a statement setting forth the reason 
why the return cannot be completed with- 
in the —— time, and a formal re- 
quest for the extension. Representations 
have been made by many corporations 
that additional time is required for filing 
returns. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





RIVERSIDE CODE CORRECTIONS 
The Riverside Printing Co., publisher 
of the Riverside Code, has informed The 
Northwestern Miller that it has been 


_ necessary to make a number of correc- 


tions in the new edition (Riverside Code, 
Five Letter Revision) which has already 
been partly distributed. Copies now in 
the hands of subscribers will be re- 
placed with corrected codes immediafely 
upon their receipt at the office of the 
publisher, 79 West Monroe Street, Chi- 


cago. 
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GROWERS ALLEGE COMBINE 


Five Hundred Wheat Farmers Complain of 
Conspiracy to Hold Prices at Low 
Level in Pacific Northwest 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Representative 
John W. Summers, who represents in 
Congress the great Palouse wheat dis- 
trict of Washington, has laid before the 
Department of Justice, at the suggestion 
of President Coolidge, a charge made 
by 500 wheat growers in eastern Wash- 
ington that there is a combine of ex- 
porters at Seattle, Portland and other 
north Pacific Coast points to hold wheat 
prices at a low level. The charge was 
contained in a telegram from the wheat 
growers, which read: 

“Wheat prices have been steadily ad- 
vancing in Chicago and Minneapolis for 
the past 10 days, while at Seattle, Port- 
land and other Pacific Coast points have 
remained inactive. Buyers stating they 
are out of the market, but are willing 
to take all wheat offered at the low 
price. In view of this condition there 
seems to be ground for believing the 
current reports that there is a combine 
among northwesiern exporters to keep 
the price at a low level in this section. 
We believe this condition justifies the 
Federal Trade Commission in looking 
into the matier, and respectfully request 
you to call the attention of the Presi- 
dent to the same at once.” 

Upon the receipt of further informa- 
tion the Department of Justice said an 
investigation was likely to be ordered. 
The Federal Trade Commission also 
promised to look into the charge. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 








McNARY-HAUGEN HEARINGS END 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Hearings on the 
McNary-Haugen export corporation bill 
have been closed by the Senate commit- 
tee on agriculture after the submission 
of the most voluminous testimony ever 
laid before Congress on an agricultural 
proposal, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace continued to the end to support the 
bill, notwithstanding the well-known op- 
position of the national administration 
of which he is a part. 

Dr. Charles J. Brand, specialist in 
farm marketing in the Department of 
Agriculture, appeared before the Senate 
committee as spokesman for Secretary 
Wallace. Dr. Brand had just returned 
from a tour of inspection through the 
Northwest and the Pacific Coast states, 
and told the committee that remedial 
wheat price legislation was os 
if the wheat industry was to pre- 
served. He discussed criticisms of the 
bill which have been made by represen- 
tatives of the grain trade and by New 
York exporters. He declared the plan 
to establish prices on a ratio basis corre- 
sponding with the pre-war value of 
wheat was sound in substance, and that 
the bill was workable in detail. 

Questioned regarding the application 
of the plan to hogs and other products 
aside from wheat, the practicability of 
the scheme would be the same as in the 
case of wheat, he said. 

The committee was shown that most of 
the farm organizations of the country 
had indorsed the bill, including even the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association 
and the American Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in addition to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Farmers’ Union and quite a number of 
bankers. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN FROM RUSSIA 


The actual exports of grain from Rus- 
sia this season, says the Department of 
Agriculture, are the best indication of the 
extent to which Russian agriculture is 
approaching its pre-war position. Trade 
agreements have been entered into be- 
tween Russian export organizations and 
importers in various European countries. 
Russian grain has appeared on the mar- 
ket in ag! European countries this sea- 
son, and the quality is reported to be 
fair. Reports as to actual exports differ. 
Exports from Aug. 1 to the 
of this year as published in Economic 
Life, a semiofficial newspaper lished 
in Moscow, follow: wheat 11,747,000 bus, 
rye 30,169,000, barley 6,667,000, oats 
4,850,,000, and corn 1,173,000. 
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(Continued from page 767.) 

ently in excess of current needs. Crush- 
ers are quoting meal at $40 ton, car lots, 
a gga basis, but even this price 
might e shaded $1 ton on firm bids. 
J rs show no interest in future de- 
livery meal, even at a stiff discount un- 
der spot, 





A fair export inquiry is reported for | 


linseed oil meal. Sales were made dur- 
ing the week on the basis of $87 ton, 
f.a.s.. New York, for March shipment. 
For April shipment $35.50 is asked, and 
for May-August $33. 
CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $30.75 @31.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 ibs*... 31.50@31.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75 @32.00 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 32.00@32.25 
Rye*feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 22.00@23.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 
Corn meal, yellowt ...... weevece 2.356@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® .............. 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark*........... 3.35@ 3.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 5.90@ 6.15 
Graham, standard bbift ........ 5.95@ 6.00 
Rolled oats**® ...........0000-- @2.72% 
Linseed oil meal® .............. @ 40.00 

*In sacks. {Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. 


**90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Feb. 17 Feb. 18 





. Feb. 16 Feb. 9 1923 1922 
No. 1 dark ..... 4,275 4,382 3,830 1,377 
No. 1 northern..1,024 1,047 1,189 25 
No. 2 northern. .1,544 1,537 1,213 263 
Others ...... .. -8,508 8,551 9,366 5,644 
15,361 15,517 15,588 7,308 

-. 6,154 7 ee ee 

~ 8,800 8,859. 1.662  weoes 

23,629 24,0138 .....  «seeee 





Blevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Feb. 16, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


















1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .. 15,351 15,588 7,308 6,154 
Duluth ....... 6,002 8,041 2,656 1,619 
Totals ..... 21,353 23,629 9,864 7,778 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Feb. 17 
Feb. 16 Feb. 9 1923 

Wheat, bus......1,895,520 1,782,200 821,940 
Piour, bbis....... 28,525 29,314 9,703 
Milistuff, tons.... 948 567 1,296 
Corn, bus........ 865,800 696,960 109,980 
Oats, bus..... ° 639,580 622,600 190,070 
Barley, bus...... $28,320 286,500 117,660 
Rye, bus......... 198,720 119,850 161,940 
Piaxseed, bus.... 63,250 61,360 33,600 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday: eb, 17 
. Feb.16 Feb. 9 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 734,320 797,640 461,700 
Flour, bbis....... 269,975 246,818 292,919 
Milistuff, tons 14,236 12,648 10,571 
Corn, bus........ 412,650 313,200 104,800 
Oats, bus........ 550,000 415,910 469,450 
Barley, bus...... 286,400 303,600 201,600 
Rye, bus......... 33,500 63,640 182,040 
Fi , bus.... 21,250 24,300 10,260 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to 
Feb, 16, 1924; compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis ... 7,087 4,655 1,252 
Duluth ........ 6,093 3,146 6,360 


Totals ...... 13,180 7,801 6,612 3,820 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Feb. 16, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
-——keceipts— 
1924 1923 1922 


2,981 














c-—In store——, 
1924 1923 1922 


Minneapolis. 63 33 49 353 8 139 
Duluth .....27 14 23 204 60 139 
 Totals.....90 47 72 657. 68 278 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Feb. 17 Feb. 18 Feb. 19 

1 


Feb.16 Feb.9 1923 922 1921 





Corn .... 993 813 876 §=61,395 695 
Oats ...4,909 4,812 11,074 22,172 8,783 
Barley. 615 723 976 854 1,353 
L~ «+++7,712 17,630 2,251 1,130 83 

axseed. 353 400 8 139 = 1,181 


- Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, ere 3 white oats,. ee. 2 rye ae the 
Tange | quotations on barley at Minneap- 
‘olis, per bushel: 
s . ‘ ‘ Cor n 


— Rye Barley 
43% @44% ....@65% 53@65 
40+-@44% ....@65% 53@65 
++. @43 «++» @64% 53@65 
48% @414% ....@65% 53@65 
48% @44 ....@63% 53@65 


“peloss per bushel, of No. 1 
neapolis and Duluth: 
apolis -———Duluth_—_—, 
Track . May 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The week ending Feb. 16 developed no 
special change in the flour situation. 
Mills reported very few inquiries and lit- 
tle business booked. Millers have not 
been in such an unsatisfactory situation 
for several years. ‘The customary small 
lot buyers were about the only ones who 
indicated any desire to take on supplies. 
A. majority of the large buyers seem to 
have their requirements covered, and are 
apparently disinterested as to new com- 
mitments, Mill asking quotations were 
reduced 10c bbl, due to cheaper wheat. 

A slow demand existed early for 
durum, but as the week advanced and 
wheat prices declined a fair volume of 
orders was booked. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 344@3%%c Ib and durum pat- 
ent at 31, @3%c, in bulk, by the mill. 

Nominal prices, Feb. 16, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $6.20@6.45 $6.80@7.10 
Bakers patent ........ 6.00@6.20 6.60@6.85 
First clear, jute...... 5.00@5.25 5.55 @5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.056 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye mill received a few eastern 
offers that resulted in some car lot sales, 
but there was no general demand. The 
local trade also covered in the customary 
small lot way to take care of its estab- 
lished working requirements. 


MILLFEED 


The easier tone to the millfeed market 
appears to have shaken the confidence 
of buyers, there being no disposition to 
increase holdings for the future. Sales 
represent odd lots in mixed cars of flour, 
and mainly in near-by territory. The 
East did not manifest any interest. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee | ee ee 16,395 44 
Previous week ............ 15,760 43 
MO CIRO Wc 000k ni gs hy ot.cee 16,525 45 
Two years ago ............ 10,440 28 


WHEAT 


Interest in the spring cash market has 
been spotted and light. Receipts were 
small, but seemed ample to supply the 
demand. Buyers were not anxious to 
trade. Mills picked up the choice grades 
of durum, but left the elevators to care 
for the poor stuff. 

The May pring futures received light 
attention. urum fared better, May 
especially attracting fair consideration.. 
Reactions occurred, and closing quota- 
ar showed a 14%2@2c decline from 
Feb. 9. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats arriving at present are mostly 
poor, although elevators take care of the 
offerings. Shipping demand was entirely 
absent. No. 3 white, track or arrive, is 
— unchanged at 3%c under the 

hicago May delivery. 

The movement of corn continues un- 
abated, and elevators took in an aggre- 
= of 445,155 bus for the week ending 

eb. 16. Practically all of this went into 
store. A car or so were taken by mills, 
but no elevator shipments were made. 
Nos. 2 and 3 yellow are quoted at 3%c 
and 4%4c, and Nos. 2 and $3 mixed 4%c 
and 5%c, under Chicago May, 30-day 
shipment. ; 

Little or no barley is coming to mar- 
ket, and trading in it locally is virtually 
at a standstill. Any offerings available 
are being cared for quietly. Choice is 
quoted at 59@67c; other grades 44@59c. 

Demand for cash rye is in keeping 
with the present run of receipts. Offer- 
aa of every class find ready sale, and 
mill as well as elevator buyers are con- 
stantly on the watch for supplies to fill 
requirements. No. 1, track or to arrive, 
is still quoted 144c under the May. There 
has been no improvement in the eastern 
or foreign conditions. Stocks are accu- 
mulating. 


FLAXSEED 


Prices indicated a tendency to advance 
at the start of the week, but with a- 
downward revision in the Argentine 
cable selling increased, prices breaking 
$e in February, July 314¢c and May 4%c. 
In, the end, quotations rested 1@2%%c 
under Feb. 9. Interest centered mostly 
in the May. 

. Shipping operations were freé. Ele- 
vator comp loaded and sent out in 





cars 143,000 bus, stocks showing a de- 
crease of 128,000 bus in the week end- 
ing Feb. 16. Track supplies are insuffi- 
cient to supply crushing requirements, so 
elevator holdings are being drawn upon. 


NOTES 
P. K. Corcoran, Duluth manager 


American Linseed Co., left Feb. 18 for 
Minneapolis, to be away several days. 


The movement of Canadian grain to 
this market has practically ceased, with 
no promise of increasing in the imme- 
diate future. 


. G. H. Spencer, president Duluth 
Board of Trade, left Feb. 13 ‘with his 
family for a trip of several weeks’ dura- 
tion to California. 


P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., and vice president Duluth Board of 
Trade, left Feb. 16 for a trip to the West 
Indies, Mrs. Ginder accompanying him. 


Off grades of durum and red durum 
wheat were in no better demand Feb. 
18 than in the week previous. Elevators 
no longer seem to want them, and they 
are a drug on the market. 


The basis of cash flaxseed was changed 
Feb. 18 to May price for No. 1 to arrive. 
The No. 1 spot price narrowed Ic, and 
is now February price to 3c over. Feb- 
ruary and May are on a parity, so the 
changes are not important. 


The wheat screenings market is sick. 
Canadian supplies are coming in by rail 
in the face of already overburdened 
stocks, causing still greater heaviness. 
The elevators Toes are overstocked, and 
are demanding shipping instructions 
from those who own screenings. 


Interest in chartering of vessels for 
grain is not broadening much. Vessel 
owners continue to offer tonnage on the 
basis of 34%c bu for wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, but there are no bids being made 
by shippers. There is very little grain 
selling, so that there is no anxiety for 
tonnage. 


Eastern and foreign buyers show no 
sign of any awakening of interest in rve 
or durum wheat. Few if any inquiries 
are coming to hand. Cash houses are 
buying track offerings of rye and storing 
them, with stocks steadily increasing. 
Durum wheat stocks are also growing, 
despite fair shipments and a rather slow 
country movement. 


Local grain men do not expect any 
material change in grain receipts from 
the present movement. However, they 
do express the opinion that elevators over 
the Northwest may begin to ship their 
holdings of grain to the terminals before 
long in order to be in a position to han- 
dle farm deliveries, which they look to 
start on a fair scale, prior to the break- 
ing up of country roads. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Stocks of coarse grains on Feb. 16, at 
Duluth-Superior elevators, with compari- 
sons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
oy eres 1,837 137 4,409 ... ond bbe 
OBte. .cecse 1,736 633 5,796 4 29 
re 6,901 6,298 1,438 1 > ere 
Barley - 190 162 196 10 59 10 
Flaxseed .. 146 60 139 58 1 eee 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Spring co Durum \ 

May ay uly 
, "en LO REXEEERE TE 117% 109% 109% 
at) eae ee 117% 109% 109% 
WA BE ogc cccdeepeesee .. 26060 ' webse 
TEER Bie cade wwe's 116% 107% 107% 
. Se Baer 116% 107% 107% 
POPs BG. 6 ce: %. Seve 114% 106% 106% 
EE pena deeaces 116 107% 107% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 


Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
9.. 116% @126% 114%@120% 113%@116% 
11.. 116% @126% 114% @120% 113% @116% 
Bes KseepEececs posh sOPoccce cvcsoG@eveces 
13.. 115 @125 118 @iig9 112 @115 
14.. 115 @125 113 @119 112 @115 
15.. 118% @123% 111% @117% 110% @113% 
16.. 114% @124% 112% @118% 111% @114% 

*Holiday. . 

Daily closing prices in durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 

co Amber durum—, -—Durum— 

Feb. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
9... 107% @120% 106% @120% 107% 105% 
11... 107% @121% 106% @120% 107% 105% 
| Eee sbwee osews pe tee arama pp es0 6 
13... 105% @119% 104% @118% 105% 103% 
14... 106% @118% 104% @117% 105% 103% 
15... 104% @117% 103% @117% 104% 102% 
16... 105% @118% 104% @118% 105% 103% 

*Holiday. 
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Daily closing prices of coarse grain, fy 





cents, per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
2 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 

Feb. 9 .... 78% 45% 69% 44@67 
Feb. 11 .... 77% 45% 69% 44@67 
Feb. 12* inns osee eine --@. 
Feb. 13 76% 44% 68% 44@67 
Feb. 14 76% 44% 68 44@67 
Feb. 15 76% 44% 67% 44@67 
Feb. 16 .... 76% 44% 67% 44@67 

*Holiday. 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 199 
Spring .... 36 136 22 58 10 ds 
Durum .... 180 634 110 75 26 42 
Winter .... 1 8 29 3 

Totals .. 217 670 161 136 36 42 
Corn 445 22 317 . es 
Oats 110 19 40 2 24 

Bonded... oe 2 ia oe on 
BIO .s0.3. 244 OBR 198 1 oa f 
Barley .... 1 31 oe oe oe 2 

Bonded... 1 aa os os os ie 
Flaxseed .. 27 14 23 «143 4 6 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Feb. 16, 





and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 19g3 
bus bus bus cars cars carg 
1,2dkn 
1,2nor § 472 277 190 13 53 16 
83dkn 
3 nor § 237 10 89 16 18 4 
All other 
spring 1,515 1,850 468 24 3 3 
1,2amdl 
1,2 dur j§ 798 1,389 207 40 120 B 
3amd 
3 dur § 337 ee os 26 
All other 
durum ..2,599 4,514 1,571 68 157 63 
Winter .... 44 1 16 1 ca 40 
Mixed ss ee 15 63 135 54 
Totals ..6,002 8,041 2,556 251 486 198 


Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 


Opening Feb, 17 

Feb. 11 High Low Feb. 16 1923 
Feb. ..$2.61% $2.62 $2.59% $2.60% $3.00 
May .. 2.61% 2.62% 2.58% 2.59% 2.77 
July .. 2.69 2.59% 2.56 2.56% 2.70 
Bc a Rae cad eho she ee 2.97% 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Feb. 19, in cents per 100 Ibs: 








oo From 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen ..... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21,00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Bristol ...... BB.00 coco ces 2.00 coam 
Cardif® ...... 22.00 . esos See cock 
Bergen ...... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 wsew 
Christiania .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 ooss 
Stavanger ... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 oon 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP scovecce 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dublin «+++ 28.00 23.00 otee 
Dundee ... 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ose 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 vee 
Malmé6 ...... 9.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeee 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 coun 
BIGVPO. .cccces 27.50 27.50 27.50 oe 
Marseilles BOO sete ‘neces case coed 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 oven 
re 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Leith ........ 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle BB.00 neces cove eee 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
GEeeOeter 2... GROW cies cose sedec 
Southampton.. 22.00 .... 4 
Danzig ...... 26.00 .. 26.00 26.00 ows 
Pireeus ...... 7.50 os eons 
Stettin ...... 30.00 F 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Feb, 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore 542 178 72 127 6 
Boston ..... 2 2 35 3 oes 
Buffalo .....4,006 166 1,162 1,281 247 
Afloat ....2,425 oes one 3,088 veh 
Chicago 15,890 3,043 3,797 1,464 220 
Detroit ..... 40 42 8 31 ose 
Duluth ..... 5,670 1,837 1,736 6,901 190 
Galveston ... 461 oss ok 41 Prt 
Indianapolis. 475 415 282 5 <6 
Kan, City..11,662 1,422 1,034 191 328 
Milwaukee... 326 379 1,338 577 108 
Minneap’lis 15,351 993 4,909 7,712 615 
N. Orleans... 150 484 120 265 2 
New York... 396 38 766 425 116 
Omaha ..... 3,087 1,115 1,091 349 45 
Peoria ...... 39 46 178 ook wee 
Philadelphia. 429 266 121 61 2 
Sioux City... 267 389 471 31 6 
St. Joseph... 846 473 142 12 6 
St. Louis....1,259 981 391 16 1 
Toledo ..... 1,466 122 272 30 1 
Totals ...64,789 12,391 17,526 20,538 1,891 


Last year. .47,946 23,666 30,296 12,946 2,982 


Increases for the week ending Feb. 16: 
Corn, 1,666,000 bus; rye, 411,000. Decreases: 
Wheat, 
397,000. 





1,160,000 bus; oats, 295,000; barley, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW: LI 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923 


CHAPTER XLVI—(Continued) 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF COR- 
PORATE OFFICERS 


section 402. MANAGER’S OBLIGATIONS 
TO CORPORATION 


Acceptance of the management of a 
mill impliedly imposes obligation to use 
common honesty and a reasonable de- 

of care to avoid losses. The man- 
ager does not insure the millowner that 
the business will be profitably operated, 
but he does insure that he will use all 
proper efforts to make it profitable. The 
law on this point has been authorita- 
tively summed up as follows: 

“Where the president of a corporation 
is vested with the general care, over- 
sight, and management of its concerns, 
and is paid a salary for his services, he 
is bound, in return for the confidence 
thus reposed in him and the compensa- 
tion thus paid to him, to exercise good 
business diligence in the discharge of the 
duties thus assumed. He is therefore 
answerable to the corporation for the 
want of the reasonable or ordinary care 
bestowed by a good business man in the 
oversight of a similar business under 
similar circumstances. 

“The president’s obligations as a fidu- 
ciary rest upon the same footing as 
those of the directors. . . . He is bound 
to exercise his official powers in the ut- 
most good faith for the benefit of the 
company, and he is not allowed to pros- 
titute them for his own private gain and 
advantage.” 10 Cyc. 918, 919. 

The leading case on this subject in the 
milling industry was decided by the Mis- 
souri supreme court (247 Mo. 212). 
Plaintiff, a milling company, sued de- 
fendant, its former president and man- 
ager, to recover damages for injuries to 
its business through claimed misfeasance 
on his part, and also to recover money 
said to have been lost to the company 
through speculative transactions in grain. 

The case was disposed of by the su- 
preme court on questions as to whether 
the petition filed by plaintiff stated facts 
which, if true, must be regarded as a 
matter of law as entitling the mill to 
recover. The point as to whether the pe- 
tition sufficiently charged defendant with 
liability for losses in grain speculations 
was ruled by the supreme court in favor 


of defendant, the court saying: 


“Flour cannot be made without wheat. 
Plaintiff produced no wheat. It had to 
buy it. With a capacity of 500 bbls per 
day, it was doubtless necessary to make 
purchases somewhat in advance in order 
to insure at all times a supply of grain 
for use in manufacturing flour. It was 
defendant’s duty to do this. 

“The petition does not proceed on the 
theory of negligence, in attention or poor 
judgment in buying, but upon the theory 
that there had been no purchases at all, 
merely pretended purchases. The evi- 
dence, in so far as it indicates anything, 
indicates purchases were .made. De- 
fendant had authority to buy. It is not 
contended he had no authority to sell 
grain previously purchased, nor that loss 
resulted from injudicious sales.” 

The main question in the case was 
whether the petition stated a good cause 
of action for mismanagement in the 
manufacture and sale of flour.. On this 
one the petition alleged that defendant 

d been plaintiff’s president and man- 
ager for about four and one half years; 
that the mill manufactured several grades 
of flour under specified brands, and had 
achieved an excellent reputation for fair 
dealing, as well as an extensive and prof- 
itable trade; that “during the aforesaid 
period, as such president and manager, 
and in the management and control of 
plaintiff’s business, defendant knowingly 
and willfully and without any right or 
authority repeatedly manufactured and 


sold and caused to be manufactured and 
sold inferior flour as and for plaintiff's 
high grade flour”; that defendant “know- 
ingly, willfully and without any right or 
authority, repeatedly caused to be ground 
into flour unsound wheat, uncleaned 
wheat, and dirt and foreign substances 
with wheat, and sold and caused to be 
sold such flour as and for clean, sound, 
pure flour’; and “that, as a direct re- 
sult thereof, plaintiff's reputation for 
fair dealing and the reputation of its 
finer grades or brands of flour were 
greatly impaired, and its business was 
wellnigh ruined, and its capital stock 
and assets were seriously impaired, all 
of which defendant knew and must have 
known would be and all of which was 
the direct consequence of his said con- 
duct,” etc. 

Holding that the petition stated a good 
cause of action, the supreme court said 
in part: “The court takes judicial no- 
tice that special skill and knowledge are 
necessary to the proper performance of 
the duties devolving upon one who as- 
sumes to conduct and manage the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and marketing 
large quantities of flour, and from the 
fact of defendant’s acceptance, for com- 
pensation, of the management of plain- 
tiff’s business, nothing more appearing, 
the law implies an obligation on his part 
to bring to the discharge of such duties 
the usual degree of skill commonly pos- 
sessed by others in like employment, and 
also implies an obligation to act in good 
faith in the transaction of plaintiff's 
business in so far as it was intrusted to 
RM, xs 

“In this case neither incompetency nor 
negligence is charged. The allegation is 
that defendant ‘knowingly, willfully and 
without right or authority’ manufactured 
inferior flour and sold it ‘as and for’ 
plaintiff’s higher and finer grades. This 
is equivalent to an allegation of bad 
faith, intentional deception of custom- 
ee a 

“While it is possible plaintiff might 
knowingly employ an incompetent or 
negligent manager, and therefore might 
not ordinarily, in such circumstances, be 
permitted to recover for losses resulting 
from ignorance or inefficiency, yet it 
cannot be presumed plaintiff contracted 
with defendant on the theory that he 
would cheat and defraud its customers. 
. - « The obligation to act in good faith 
is added by presumption of law to the 
allegation of the acceptance of employ- 
ment and compensation therefor, and 
defendant’s disregard of that obligation 
is actionable... . 

“Let it be conceded that a mere alle- 
gation that defendant manufactured in- 
ferior flour would not suffice, since such 
a product might be nevertheless whole- 
some and marketable, though relatively 
inferior. The willful and unauthorized 
substitution, however, of the inferior 
grade for the higher, and the intentional 
sale of the inferior under the brand of 
the higher grade, would be in violation 
of plaintiff's duty to its customers and, 
consequently, of defendant’s duty to 
plaintiff. It is not specifically alleged 
that buyers were deeeived, but the alle- 
gation that the inferior product was sold 
‘as and for the superior’ implies as 
much, and is, in itself, the statement of 
a fact which could not exist if the buy- 
ers were aware of the substitution. De- 
fendant’s obligation and its violation are, 
in view of what has been said, sufficiently 
set forth to withstand the general objec- 
tion taken. 

“The remaining question respects the 
allegations as to damages suffered. This, 
according to defendant’s counsel, seems 
to have been the particular in which the 
petition was deemed defective. It is 
contended the purchasers of the inferior 
flour could not have recovered for de- 
ceit, the sales being in the open market, 


and that this conclusion demonstrates the 
insufficiency of the petition. 

“The case cited as decisive of the ques- 
tion [Harrison vs. Walden, 89 Mo. App. 
164] was a suit on a note, and is ground- 
ed on the general principle that ‘when 
parties are on an equal footing, repre- 
sentations and exaggerations of the value 
of the property will not be considered 
fraudulent. The law will presume that 
a man will take care of himself, etc. 

“Whether or not this rule might be 
pertinent in a suit by a customer to re- 
cover from plaintiff the difference be- 
tween the value of the flour delivered 
and an equal amount of the quality in- 
dicated by the brand, it is inapplicable 
to the case made by the petition. This 
is not an action by a customer, nor is 
there any allegation of repayment or 
liability on plaintiff's part to repay to 
any customer the purchase price or any 
part of it on account of sales of inferior 
flour. Recovery is not sought on grounds 
of that kind. The damages claimed are 
for injuries to plaintiffs business, repu- 
tation, etc. The effect of the allegation 
is that defendant’s course practically 
destroyed the good-will of the business. 
Good-will is a species of property... . 

“The first count of the petition is far 
from being a model. It is doubtful 
whether the allegations as to grinding 
into flour unsound and uncleaned wheat 
are sufficient to warrant the admission 
of evidence in their support, it not be- 
ing specifically alleged that defendant 
did so in plaintiff’s service, or sold the 
flour so made for anything other than 
it was.” 

* #*# 

In the case of Ogallah Elevator Co. vs. 
Harrison, 154 Pac. 1016, passed upon 
by the Kansas supreme court, plaintiff 
was defeated in an attempt to compel 
defendant, its former manager, to ac- 
count under certain transactions oc- 
curring during his management. 

The court ruled that plaintiff had no 
claim on earnings of defendant derived 
from sales of flour for another employer 
while he was managing plaintiff’s coal 
and elevator business, it appearing that 
the side line did not conflict with the 
performance of his duties to the elevator 
company, which was not engaged in the 
flour business and which made no .objec- 
tion to his employment in selling flour, 
although advised thereof. 

The supreme court decided that the 
rule that an employee must account to 
his employer tor earnings received from 
outside employment ordinarily relates to 
employment in the same kind of business 
in which the employer is engaged, and 
does not relate to earnings in another 
kind of business in which the employer 
is not interested or prejudiced. 

It was further decided in the same 
case that ordinarily the manager of a 
business is not a guarantor of credits 
extended by him to customers, nor an-in- 
surer against loss to his employer through 
business mistakes, and that he is not 
liable for allowing credit on an uncol- 
lectable claim, in the absence of fraud 
or carelessness. 


SECTION 403. MANAGER’S LIABILITY TO 
THIRD PERSONS 


An opinion of the Kansas supreme 
court in the case of Swader vs. Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., 191 Pac. 312, imposed 
$10,000 liability personally against R. W. 
Hoffman, as manager of the company’s 
mill at Enterprise, Kansas. 

Plaintiff’s husband was fatally injured 
while in the milling company’s employ- 
ment when a defectively constructed 
floor in a grain bin collapsed. The su- 
preme court found that the evidence sus- 
tained a conclusion reached by the jury 
that the accident was due to negligent 
construction for which Hoffman was at 
fault, and that the accident should have 
been foreseen as a likely result of con- 
structing the floor in a weak and inse- 
cure manner. 


SECTION 404, TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The fact that one is employed to man- 
age the affairs of a business corporation, 
or in other capacity, at a stated annual 
salary, does not imply an agreement that 
he is to be retained a full year, no dura- 
tion of employment being expressly 
agreed upon. So held the New York 
court of appeals in the case of Cuppy 
vs. Stollwerck Bros., 111 N.E. 249. 

But the court so held that where a 
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definite contract is made for a year, or 
other period, it may not be terminated 
without cause within that time, although 
the employing corporation may have in 
force a bylaw authorizing the board of 
directors to remove a director or officer 
at any regular or special meeting. The 
court of appeals observed: 

“While the bylaw empowered the board 
of directors to remove a director or offi- 
cer, it did not authorize them to termi- 
nate a contract with one: whom they had 
employed for a definite term. . . . The 
plaintiff held his place, like any other 
agent or servant, subject to the terms of 
the contract under which he was em- 
ployed. If no stated term was fixed, he 
was subject to removal by the board of 
directors, even in the absence of a bylaw 
giving the directors this power.” 

Under a contract for the employment 
of a person as local manager for a mill- 
ing company for the period of one year, 
his continuation in the service after the 
expiration of the year is presumed to 
have been on the same terms, in the ab- 
sence of any express agreement to the 
contrary. And any disloyalty on his part 
which became known to the company 
within ine first year of his employment 
will be deemed to have been forgiven by 
the company, where no effort was made 
to discharge him, and the offense could 
not afterwards be relied upon as a 
ground for his dismissal. (Indiana ap- 
pellate court, Akron Milling Co. vs. 
Leiter, 107 N.E. 99.) 


SECTION 405. ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


See the case of Rock vs. Petty Store Co., 
224 S.W. 5, referred to in the chapter on 
Breach of Contract by the Buyer, holding 
that, if an assistant manager of a store 
had no authority to buy flour, his contract 
was not binding on his company. 


SECTION 406. DIRECTORS, THEIR RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES 


The Missouri supreme court once had 
occasion to discuss quite fully the point 
of the responsibility of the directors of 
a business corporation as to successful 
management of the company’s affairs. 
In the case before the court, these con- 
clusions are reached: 

In general, directors are governed by 
the same rules applicable to trustees and 
agents, being regarded as trustees and 
agents for the corporation and its stock- 
holders. Failure to discharge their obli- 
gations in this fiduciary capacity renders 
them liable for resulting losses. The 
power vested in directors to control cor- 
porate business implies obligation to ex- 
ercise ordinary care, to the end that the 
assets of the corporation shall not be 
lost or dissipated. 

Directors are liable for losses result- 
ing from negligence as well as from ac- 
tual misfeasance. The degree of care re- 
quired “is that which ordinarily prudent 
and diligent men would exercise under 
similar circumstances, and in determin- 
ing that the restrictions of the statute 
and the usages of business should be 
taken into account.” 

Speaking of the importance of the 
question whether a director was compen- 
sated or not for his services in that ca- 
pacity, as bearing on the measure of his 
duty, the court adds: 

“For this he was paid an adequate 
salary. His course is, therefore, not to 
be judged by the same rule applicable 
to an uncompensated director, whose 
duties with respect to the finances and 
oversight of the business of the company 
arose solely from the fact that he was a 
director. A higher degree of vigilance 
was required of him, because of the very 
fact that he was chosen and paid for the 
purpose of having him devote his entire 
time to the management of the business 
and finances of the company.” 

The Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas, won a suit before 
the Texas court of civil appeals fixing 
the liability of one Durham and others 
for damages ‘sustained y the milling 
company in extending credit to a general 
mercantile corporation of which defend- 
ants had been directors. The judgment 
is based upon a finding that defendants 
falsely represented their company as be- 
ing in sound financial condition, as a 
basis for the extension of credit to it, 
whereas the company was insolvent. 

“Ordinarily, a director of a corporation 
is not responsible individually for the 
corporate acts,” declares the Texas court. 

(Continued on page 790.) 
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BUFFALO 
Northwestern mills reduced flour 
prices 25@35c bbl at the week end, but 
judging from remarks of their local rep- 
resentatives it was another case of lock- 
ing the stable door after the horse had 
been stolen. During the week southwest- 
ern mills made large sales through their 
Buffalo representatives, estimates of the 
total volume of business booked ranging 
up to 50,000 bbls. 

Little of the southwestern flour was 
sold in New York or New England, the 
trade in these regions seeming loth to 
buy at any price, regardless of price or 
other concessions. Wholesale grocer 
firms and bakeries in southern Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and neighboring 
states have bought heavily. Fancy pat- 
ents were sold by the southwestern mills 
around $6.70, while standard straights 
brought about $6.30. 

The break in the price of northwestern 
flour brought well-known brands down 
around $7 for fancy, but the trade had 
still lower ideas and little could be sold. 
Bakers arfd other consumers are taking 
out their flour previously ordered well 
in advance of expiration dates of con- 
tracts, as stocks are low and many mills 
are insisting on prompt cancellation of 
delinquent contracts. A wide range still 
exists in maximum and minimum quo- 
tations and what business has been done 
by northwestern mills has been governed 
largely by offers, rather than by estab- 
lished limits. 


The representative of one large pro- 
ducer states that in more than a quarter 
of a century of selling experience he 
has never before found it as difficult to 
sell car lots as now. He cites the ex- 
ample of one of his consumers, who used 
* one brand for more than 15 years, and 
who never ordered less than 1,000 bbls, 
but who has reduced his order to 200 
bbls, although he has no intention of 
changing brands. 

Buifalo quotations, Feb. 16: northwest- 
ern, fa patents $6.75@7.25, standard 
$6.25@6.70, first clear $5.70@6; Kansas, 
f $6.50@6.75, standard $6.20@6.40; 
a, fancy 35c lb, standard 3%c; 
rye, white $4.60@4.75, dark $4.50@4.60. 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 166,500 bbls, with compari- 
come as reported to The Northwestern 

er: 


Piour Pet. of 

output § activity 

Ore rte ee eee) 122,649 74 
ee ey 122,684 74 
adhahl's on as.04-0 98 124,053 75 
Spread vast 164,165 99 


GRAIN 


Little business was transacted on the 
Corn Exchange last week. Some wheat 
was sold out of store, but details were 
not disclosed. Nothing was offered on 
the open market. 

for corn fluctuated, being gov- 
erned by receipts and prices. The close 
of Feb. 16 was 114@2c under that of the 
preceding week. Demand for oats 
showed some improvement. Receipts 
were light, and sales were made at clos- 
ay ye of Feb. 16. 
strength was shown by the bar- 
ley market. A local dealer is reported 
to have cleared out of storage 250,000 
bus of 48-lb e approximately 75c bu. 


$3 white 52%4c, No. 4 white 5114c; barley, 


7 er ere, c.i.f., spot; malting, all 
vail, 77@82c; feed, all rail, 72@75c; 


= 
elevators hold 15,195,000 bus 
n, a decrease in one week of 156,000. 
e week’s unloadings totaled 1,369,000 
8, and 1,120 cars were loaded for east- 
seaboard, 





Steamers at the elevators for unloading 
hold more than 500,000 bus. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market is in a condition much 
similar to that of 1920, prices being at 
the lowest point of many months and 
demand at a very low ebb. 

Oil meal showed some signs of regain- 
ing its lost strength at midweek, prices 
recovering slightly from the low level 
of $38.50 which had been touched. The 
reaction was shortlived, and only served 
to make the dullness more noticeable. 
Meal is being offered in unlimited quan- 
tities at $89@39.50, and offers of $38.50 
probably would receive serious considera- 
tion. 

Cottonseed meal continued weak. Re- 
sellers were quoting 48 per cent at $52, 
41 per cent $51.50, 36 per cent $47.75, 
all Boston basis. Gluten was in poor 
demand, but prices were fairlv well 
maintained. Hominy was offered at $36 
for white and $35.50 for yellow, Boston 
basis. Demand was lacking. 

There was a wide range of quotations 
on millfeeds, due to the effort of some 
mills to stiffen the market. Nominal 
quotations as high as $30.were heard for 
bran, but tonnage was offered as low as 
$27.50@28.50. Standard middlings were 
quoted at $28.50 and upward. Mill prices 
on other feeds, practically all of which 
were being discounted by resellers, were: 
mixed feed, $33; flour middlings, $33; red 
dog, $35.50. 


DEATH OF DANIEL C. RYAN 

Daniel C. Ryan, one of the best-known 
and most popular members of the flour 
trade in this section, died Feb. 14 in his 
home at 457 Woodward Avenue. He had 
been in failing health for several months 

rior to his death, rallying at times, but 

aving been in a critical condition for 
the past month. 

Born in Dunkirk, N. Y., 61 years ago, 
Mr. Ryan accompanied his parents to 
Buffalo when a boy, residing in that city 
until his death. In young manhood Mr, 
Ryan became associated with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., rising to the posi- 
tion of assistant general manager. Fif- 
teen years ago he became associated with 
C. P. Matthews & Sons, assuming charge 
of their Buffalo office and continuing in 
that capacity until his death. He also 
had been engaged in salvaging flour and 
other products for the Erie and Lehigh 
railroads, and for the Mutual Transit Co. 

Mr. Ryan was an active member of 
St. Mark’s church, of the Buffalo Flour 
Club, the Knights of Columbus and as- 
sociate organizations, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Holy Name Society. 
He is survived by the widow, Mrs. Helen 
O’Connor Ryan, and three sisters, Sister 
M. Pauline, Lindsay, Ont., principal of 
the Lindsay School for Girls; Mrs. T. 
F. Haire, Indianapolis, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam T. Godard, Los Angeles. 

Members of the Buffalo Flour Club 
called at the home in a body on Sunday 
afternoon following his death. 

The funeral was held Monday mornin 
at 8:30 o’clock in the home and at 
o’clock in St. Mark’s church. Burial was 
at Pine Hill. 


SHREDDED WHEAT PLANS 


The Shredded Wheat Co. is planning 
the erection of a plant in England. 
Frank L. Monin, secretary of tne com- 
pany, intimates that plans have reached 
the semifinal stage. At the company’s 
annual meeting the capital stock was 
reduced from $11,250,000 to $10,000,000 
by the cancellation of 12,500 shares of 
preferred. All former directors were 
re-elected. 

NOTES 

ge K. Yerxa spent last week in 
New York City. : 

The Glenside Flour Mill Co. has sold 


its plant at East Holley to the Assvo- 
ciated Flour Mills Co. 

Progress made on the new Pillsbury 
mill here indicates that flour will be 
ground in it on or about May 1. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the Buffalo branch last week. 

Granger & Co., Buffalo wholesale gro- 
cers, have purchased the business of H. 
G. Wagner, Dunkirk, and will operate it 
as a branch, 

N. L. McDowell, purchasing agent of 
the Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. in India, 
is enjoying a vacation in Buffalo. He 
reports India as prosperous and tran- 
quil. 

James Carey Evans, president of the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, is en 
route to Santa Fe, N. M., to visit his 
son, J. C. Evans, Jr., who is in business 
there. 

The Premier Mills Corporation, the 
plant of which at Geneva recently 
burned, has purchased the building of 
the Geneva News, and will remodel it for 
occupancy. 

E. J. Downer, salesman for the H-O 
Co., has been awarded $1,750 by the 
state industrial commission for injuries 
received in an automobile accident while 
in performance of his duties. 

James B. Stafford, former United 
States food administrator for Erie 
County, and for the past four years per- 
sonal assistant-to Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, has retired and will 
return to his home in Buffalo. 

The Buffalo grain and milling indus- 
tries will participate in a foreign trade 
conference, to be held March 6, in the 
Chamber of Commerce, following noon 
luncheon. W. H. Rastall and Eugene S. 
Gregg, division chiefs of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, will attend the conference. 





BOSTON 

Local demand for flour does not seem 
to improve, and millers’ agents report a 
slow and inactive week. Buyers ap- 
parently have no confidence in the fu- 
ture of the market, and fluctuations in 
wheat carry little weight with them. 
The fact that price cutting is going on to 
a large extent does not help the situ- 
ation. 

One member of the trade, who admits 
that he is sold short on high grade spring 
patent flour, states that in the natural 
course of the market he would have cov- 
ered his sales at whatever profit was 
possible and considered the transaction 
closed. Now, instead of doing that, he 
is buying as deliveries become due, tak- 
ing a carload here and a carload there 
as the need arises. He has found it 
much better to buy only a little for 
prompt shipment than to buy for deliv- 
ery weeks ahead. 

The point of the above is that the mills 
are evidently in need of orders to keep 
running on a profitable basis, and are 
willing to make any reasonable price 
concession in order to secure the neces- 
sary business. It is a common occur- 
rence to hear the mill agent name a price 
and then tack on the word “nominal.” 
Those who are forced to meet this sharp 
competition are much concerned as to 
the possible outcome. 

There is no lack of flour in Boston or 
in other New England. distributing 
points, and receipts are liberal. While 
stocks in the mill towns are small, they 
are ample for the demands of the con- 
suming trade. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
were as follows on Feb. 16: spring pat- 
ents, special short $7.75@7.85, standard 
$6.75@7.65, first clear $5.35@6; hard 
winter patents, $6@7.15; soft winter pat- 
ents. $5.90@7, straight $5.50@6, clear 
$5.15@5.85. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Feb. 16, with compari- 
sons: 


r~Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1924 1928 ° 1924 1923 


Wider; Wiles: S4000 16,400 wh esc es eee 
Wheat, bus... 59,836 41,475 168,538 500,771 
Corn, bus..... 2,575 2,250 Yi eee 
Oats, bus..... 16,550 13,325 35,079 245,014 
Bey A week: ceeds weewe 60,930 254,752 
Millfeed, tons. 142 Es CE ee 
Corn meal, bbls 75 gia ye ae Caper ee 
MILLFEED 


All kinds of wheat feed were in light 
demand during the week, with prices 
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easier and some pressure for business 
Pacific Coast bran especially in slow 
demand, with moderate offerings op 
spot and to arrive. Other feeds golq 
slowly, with the market quoted lower, 
Quotations, Feb. 16: spring bran, prompt 
shipment, $32.25@33; winter bran, $98 
@34; middlings, $32@38; mixed f 
$33@38; red dog, $38.50; gluten feed, 
$43.55; gluten meal, $53.80; hominy feed, 
$36.50; stock feed, $38; oat hulls, re 
ground, $19; cottonseed meal, $5@52; 
linseed meal, $45,—all in 100’s. 


CORN, OATS AND RYE PRODUCTS 
Demand for corn meal is quiet, with 
no material change in prices. Grany. 
lated yellow was quoted on Feb. 16 at 
$2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, feeding meal 
and cracked corn $1.90, all in 100’s. De 
mand for oatmeal continues good, with 
the market steady at $2.85 for rolled 
and $3.13 for cut and ground, in 904h 
sacks. Rye flour was lower at the cloge 
of the week, with white patent quoted at 
$4.75@5 bbl, straights ranging 15@20¢ 

less. 

EXPORTS 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Feb. 16 were as follows: to Liy- 
erpool, 43,907 bus bonded wheat; to 
London, 40,000 bus bonded wheat, 1,680 
bags oat feed; to Hamburg, 2,750 140-Ib 
sacks flour. 


OPPOSED TO JOHNSON BILL 


The grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at a meeting held Feb, 
11, went on record as opposing H. R. 
742, presented by Representative Albert 
Johnson, of Washington. This bill would 
compel the manufacturer of all flour 
and other food products to print plainly 
the name of the manufacturer on every 
package. 

In the opinion of the board, which 
practically represents the New England 
flour and cereal trade, this bill would 
work an injustice to owners of private 
brands, and ought not to pass. Senators 
and congressmen from New England 
were advised of the position taken by 
the grain board, and urged to defeat 
the bill. Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour and wheat are holding pretty 
well, considering the efforts that are 
being made to buy them for nothing. 
Wheat, especially, is like a rubber b 
on this crop of terrorizing surpluses. 
The bears jump on it and sit on it, but 
unless they stay “sot” it has a way of 
rebounding and playing high jinks as 
soon as released. Flour, on the other 
hand, being a little heavier body, moves 
more slowly, but, strange to say and 
contrary to the law of gravitation, it 
has contracted the peculiar and one-sid- 
ed habit of moving upward and seldom 
downward. 

The market, as a whole, was slightly 
easier last week, and eccentric in spots. 
For instance, while the Northwest was 
strong on flour and weak on cash wheat, 
the Southwest was just the reverse, 
strong on cash wheat and weak on flour, 
which further widened the price differ- 
ence between the products of the two 
sections. In fact, one local buyer claims 
to have paid at one and the same time 
$6.55, cotton, for top standard spri 
patent and $6, cotton, for top standa 
hard winter patent, but no such differ- 
ence is general, by any means. Sales for 
the week also included car lots of near- 
by soft winter straights at the range of 
quotations, and first spring clears at 
and around $5.40, cotton. Some of the 
tributary mills claim they can now offer 
soft winter straight from western wheat 
as low as $4.90 in secondhand cottons. 

City mills continued to run part time, 
and found export trade fair and domes- 
tic flat. They made no change in prices 
of either flour or feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10@ 
15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.60@6.85, standard 
patent $6.20@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.30@6.55, straight $5.85@6.10; 


soft winter short patent $5.55@5.80, 
straight (near-by) $4.70@4.95; rye flour, ~ 
white $4.40@4.65, dark $3.90@4.15. City 


mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.55; winter patent; $6.65; winter 
straight, $6.15. 

Receipts for the week ending Feb. 16 
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were 45,239 bbls, 31,090 of which were 
destined for export. The week’s exports 
were 9,878 bbls. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed was steady at the late de- 
dine, with sales showing some improve- 
ment. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $32@33 ; soft winter 
bran, $34@35; standard middlings, $32@ 
33; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 
$39@40; city mills’ middlings, $33.50@34. 


WHEAT 


Cash wheat in the local market was 
comparatively firm and in constant de- 
mand by the tributary mills, closing %c 
lower to %4c higher than a week ago. 
No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Feb. 16 at 1c premium over. No. 2 
red winter, as against 4c over the pre- 
yious week and Ic under last year. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, 
$1.16%; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1,17%; range of southern for week, 
$1.10@1.17; last year, $1.01@1.38%4. 

Of the 415,216 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 16, 415,170, all 
Canadian, went to export elevators. Ex- 

rts were 624,999 bus, all Canadian. 
Stocks were 1,565,140 bus, 542,014 do- 
mestic and 1,023,126 Canadian. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
93, 1923, to Feb. 16, 1924, were 1,112,748 
bus, against 1,035,394 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1923. Arrivals for the 
week were 46 bus, against 20 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
$ yellow, track, 92c; No. 2, spot, 9214¢; 
No. 8, spot, 89%4c; near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.30@4.40. Receipts, . 36,249 bus; 
exports, 197,927 ; stock, 235,391. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2, 1923, to Feb. 16, 1924, 137,033 
bus; year ago, 257,488. Range of prices 
for current week, 87144c@$1; last year, 
§3@89c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 58@58%4c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 57@5744c. Receipts, 3,999 bus; 
stock, 78,439. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
80%c. Receipts, 42,558 bus; stock, 132,- 
933. 


NOTES 


A parcel lot of southern corn brought 
$1 bu here last week. 

The British steamer Ronda and the 
Spanish steamer Aritz Mendi will load 
full cargoes of grain here for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

F. A. Stiide, formerly with Otto Stiide 
& Co., grain receivers and exporters, has 
embarked in the grain brokerage and 
forwarding business on his own account, 
at 308 Chamber of Commerce Building. 

C. H. Chandler, manager of the steam- 
ship department of Sudden & Christen- 
sen, Inc., which represents the United 
American Lines, Inc., at San Francisco 
and Seattle, was here midweek, inspect- 
ing port facilities. 

Cecil R. Hornsby, representing Norris 
& Co. grain exporters, New York, was 
here last week superintending the load- 
ing of 281,207 bus Canadian wheat in 
the steamer Tokufuku Maru for Rotter- 
dam, Holland. Furness, Withy & Co. 
Ltd., was the ship agent. 

The Norwegian steamer Vladamar 
Skogland is in port to load about 6,000 
tons, or 62,220 bbls, Canadian flour in 
bags for delivery at Chinese ports. The 
flour is being supplied by. the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and the McCall-Dinning Co. is the local 
ship agent. 

A. W. Mears, president Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and National 
Federated Flour Clubs, left Feb. 15 for 
Fort Myers, Fla., where he will be joined 
by F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill. Both 
are accompanied by their wives, and the 
party expects to enjoy at least three 
weeks of recreation and deepwater fish- 


Among the standing committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the ensuing 
year, appointed by the president or 
elected by the board, are: arbitration, 
Charles England, George S. Jackson, R. 
E. Lee Marshall, Robert Ramsay, John 
H. Gildea, Jr; foreign trade, A. W. 
Mears, ex officio chairman, F. A. Meyer, 
Robert Ramsay, A. F. Sidebotham and 
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John L. Alcock; flour, J. Ross Myers, 
William H. Hayward, William C. Scott, 
Charles M. Trueheart and C. Emmerich 
Mears. 

A schooner cargo of southern wheat 
arrived here recently in a warm condi- 
tion, and after the grain had been treat- 
ed for weevil an explosion occurred 
which, it is claimed, sent both wheat and 
schooner to the bottom of the harbor. 
The captain and owner of the vessel 
promptly brought suit against the con- 
signees of the grain and the chemist in 
the case for the loss of his boat. The 
court has filed an opinion holding that 
the libel will be dismissed as to the con- 
signees and a decree for $1,500 damages 
signed against the party who treated the 
grain. It is now thought the owner of 
the cargo will also seek redress, for 
while much of the grain is said to have 
been salvaged, it is claimed all of it was 
more or less damaged from being under 
water. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market last week was firm 
until toward -the close, when a rather 
easier feeling developed. However, 
many of the mills refused to allow any 
concessions. Stocks in the hands of job- 
bers and bakers are small, and they were 
looking around for bargains, but their 
ideas of value being generally below 
those of sellers, the volume of business 
transacted was small. Receipts were 494 
bbls, and 8,898,022 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 2,660 sacks to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$7@7.35, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@6.85, straight $6.25@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $4.75@5.60; rye flour, 
$4.60@4.80; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed was slow, and the 
market was easier. Quotations in car 
lots, per ton, to arrive: spring bran, $33 
@33.50; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; 
standard middlings, $33.50@34; flour 
middlings, $37.50@88; red dog, $40@ 
40.50. 

WHEAT 

The price of wheat dropped 2%c early 
in the week, but at the close recovered 
le, and closed quiet but firm. Receipts, 
644,781 bus; exports, 87,915; stock, 1,- 
960,533. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.19@1.20; 
No. 3, $1.16@1.17; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.14@1.15; mixed, 3c under red 
winter. 

RYE 

Rye declined 2c, but subsequently ad- 
vanced %c and closed in prettv good 
shape at 7744@78c for No. 2 western 
and 73@74c for No. 2, near by. Stock, 
60,965 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


The market for export deliveries of 
corn fluctuated within narrow limits, clos- 
ing firm at a net advance of %c. While 
local car lots were in small supply, de- 
mand was slow and prices eased off 4c. 
Receipts during week, 100,712 bus; stock, 
$29,236. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2, 91@92c; No. 3, 89@90c; 
No. 4, 87@88c. Car lots, for local trade: 
No. 3 yellow, 904%@91'éc. 

Corn products were quiet, but offer- 
ings were only moderate, and values were 
well sustained. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.50; yellow and 
white table meal, fancy, $2.50; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.4). 

OATS AND OATMEAL 

There was little inquiry for oats but, 
with light. offerings, prices ruled firm, 
though without quotable change. Re- 
céipts, 28,373 bus; stock, 119,050. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 white, 5914@60c; No. 3 
white, 58144 @59c. 

Oatmeal was quiet but steady at $3.60 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 

NOTES 

Melvin P. Billups, vice president Texas 
Transport & Terminal Co., Inc., was here 
last week. 

After an illness of nearly a month, 
Walter Passmore, a popular grain, hay 
and feed dealer of Nottingham, Pa., 


is again attending to business, and was 
on ’change Feb. 15. 

Among recent visitors on ’change was 
C, A. Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 

John A. Killpatrick, grain and feed 
dealer, has returned from a month’s va- 
cation in Miami, Fla. 

M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Wa- 
seca, Minn., was on ’change on Feb. 13. 

Grades for hay, as revised by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on Feb. 1, have been adopted by 
the hay and straw trade here. This ac- 
tion was ratified by the board of direc- 
tors of the Commercial Exchange, and 
they will become binding upon members 
on Feb. 25. 

On Feb. 8 the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia held its annual election, and the 
following were chosen to serve for the 
ensuing year: president, Armon D. Ache- 
son; vice president, Walter O. Fehling; 
secretary, C. R. Troutner; treasurer, A. 
C. Harvey. Board of governors: I. P. 
McGraw, Stuart Unkles, C. J. Ritchie, 


Roy Purchase and T. K. Sharpless. 


Walter T. Roach has been elected 
president of the Marine Club of Phila- 
delphia, and John J. Egan secretary. 
Plans are virtually completed for its for- 
mation. Its main purpose will be to 
create a more intimate association of 
steamship, railroad and other officials of 
the port engaged in foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. Members at the regular 
dinners will discuss matters of interest 
to the port and the commercial life of 
the city. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 


ROCHESTER 

The week ending Feb. 16 did not bring 
the promised revival of business for hard 
wheat mills that had been more or less 
anticipated after the holiday and in- 
ventory period was over. However, as 
a partial offset, shipping directions have 
been coming in freely. 

There has been little recent shift in 
prices on hard wheat flours. However, 
with few sales, the range is to some ex- 
tent nominal, Millers here seem to be 
convinced that bargain prices have done 
more to demoralize the flour business 
than any other factor, and that no sales 
are preferable to such sales. Going quo- 
tations on hard wheat flours on Feb. 16: 
spring patents, $7.45@7.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50; spring 
straights, $7, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$7.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $5.75@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, 


Boston; local, $6@6.50; low grade, M25 


@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The handicap of soft wheat flour pro- 
duction continues. Farmers are selling 
wheat only in the sCantiest sort of way. 
Mills are keeping close to shore on new 
business offered that cannot be covered 
with grain. Winter wheat was very firm 
at $1.15@1.20 bu, with shippers in many 
cases asking above the outside figure. 
Winter straights, mill brands, were a lit- 
tle higher, and offered at $5.90@5.95 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6. 

Rye trade is the bright spot in the 
flour business here. With no lack of 
grain, good bookings, considerable cur- 
rent business, and free shipping direc- 
tions, it affords a real contrast to the 
limitations that apply to most flour lines. 
There is enough business now in sight 
to carry mills along for many weeks. 
Prices last week held steady on best 
light brands at $4.70@4.75 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Country mills re- 

ort some inquiry, with prices steady. 

Aight was offered at $4.95 and dark at 
$4.60, jobbing basis. 

Entire wheat flour held steady, with 
little active inquiry, and sales at $6.60 
@6.65 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with shipments all in mixed cars. Gra- 
ham flour was higher at $5.65@5.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, but all in 
less than car lots. Buckwheat flour was 
in light demand. Prices were about 
steady at $4.50 per 100 lbs, and in 5-lb 
sacks $5. 

The feed market was slow. Most mills 
made concessions of 50c@$1.50 on both 
bran and-middlings. Complaint of light 
demand from dairy sections, and jobbers 
unable to sell as anticipated, appear to 
be the reasons. While mills have little 
accumulation, they are disposed to keep 
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the output moving at a price. Quota- 
tions on Feb. 16: spring bran, $833@34.50 
ton, sacked, mostly mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $34; winter bran, $34, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlings, standard 
$34.50; flour $36@36.50, all sacked, mixed 
cars, Boston; local, standard, $38; winter 
middlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local, 
Rye feed steady at $29@30, sacked, 
mostly local. 

Country mills were largely selling to 
local trade, with winter bran moving at 
$36 and middlings at $38, mostly buyers’ 
sacks, mill door. Western feed was in 
slightly better demand. Prices steady, 
with corn meal selling at $38 ton and 
ground oats at $40, both sacked, deliv- 
ered, jobbing basis. Corn meal, table 
quality, was steady at $3.25 per 100 lbs, 
and $3.50 in 5-lb sacks, all in small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
WOR. 2048 cisircvccneasses 5,700 31 
Previous week .......ss.e. 7,500 41 


Of the week’s total, 3,700 bols were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 700 
rye. i 

W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., with Mrs. Van 
Vechten, has joined the Rochester winter 
colony in St, Petersburg, Fla. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





NO FLOUR SEIZED AT VERA CRUZ 

New Orteans, La—The capture of 
Vera Cruz by Obregon troops fortunate- 
ly took place when no American flour 
was either aboard ship in that port or on 
the wharves, according to steamship men 
and freight forwarders in New Orleans. 
Had flour been within reach of the con- 
querors, it is said it could easily have 
been seized and held for whatever tariff 
they chose to assess. As it was, flour 
was rushed from the docks to private 
warehouses as soon as it landed. 

Obregon is said to have issued a proc- 
lamation to the effect that Vera Cruz 
was closed to steamship lines that had 
served that port during its occupancy by 
the rebels. This places virtually all the 
lines operating out of New Orleans to 
Vera Cruz on the Mexican presijdent’s 
“black list.” The lines which find them- 
selves on this list have appealed to Wash- 
ington, it is said, and confidently expect 
Vera Cruz to be opened to them in the 
near future. 

In the meantime, careful freight bro- 
kers are cautious about advising millers 
to ship to Vera Cruz, or any other Mexi- 
n port, since any of them is consid- 
eredlikely to fall into the hands of the 
opposition-at_almost any time. In that 
event, the least that could happen would 
be delay caused by returning the cargo 
to New Orleans in the event the captain 
was fortunate enough to learn who was 
in control of the ports in question before 
getting so close that a return was im- 
possible. Some brokers refuse to advise 
shipments to Mexico, limiting their re- 
plies to inquiries to a simple statement of 
the most recent development in that 
country and leaving the decision to the 
miller. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 





ASSAULTS BY EMPLOYEES 


The liability of an employer for an 
assault committed by a foreman or other 
employee on a third person was involved 
in the case of Tadrick vs. Birmingham 
Macaroni Co., 88 So. 858. Plaintiff had 
been employed by defendant, and re- 
turned to the plant to collect a balance 
due her as wages. She altercated with 
the “floor lady” of the packing depart- 
ment, who emphasized her remarks by 
choking plaintiff and throwing a scale 
weight at the girl as the latter retreated. 

Affirming judgment in plaintiffs favor, 
the Alabama supreme court reco 
the well-settled principle of law that an 
employer is not liable for an assault 
committed by one of his employees un- 
less it occurs in the course of the of- 
fending employee’s empl nt duties, 
But it is found that the belligerent fore- 
woman’s assault was so far connected 
with her duties in emplo , dischar, 
ing and pa off girls in her depart- 
ment as to er her em cy 

A. . 
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NEW YORK 

The flour market last week showed the 
effect of wheat breaks. Buyers’ con- 
fidence was undermined, resulting in only 
fair business. The trade’s policy has 
been conservative so long that a little 
business turns over continuously, espe- 
cially on declines, whenever mills reduce 
prices somewhat. 

Sales of round lots to large bakers 
were reported during the week. The 
price range was wide. Spring standard 
patents were $6.15@6.85, though better 
grades were not to be found at lower 
prices and there were no sales at the 
top of the range. Clears were relatively 
higher in price. 

Semolina sales showed improvement, 
though prices were still high, ranging 
$7.30@7.50. 

Export business was dull, the bulk of 
foreign demand being filled from the 
Argentine. Most flour clearing went to 
Germany, and inquiries were chiefly for 
low grades. 

The wheat market declined, with evi- 
dence of buying on breaks. Export 
interest was mild.. Confidence has been 
undermined by disclosures in the oil 
scandal. Quotations: No. 2, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.27%; No. 1 dark spring, cif, 
domestic, $1.414%; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $1.26%4; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, $1.17%. 

The corn market was unsteady, and 
advanced independently at the middle of 
week, then declined in sympathy with 
wheat. Oats followed other grains. 

Eprror’s Nore.—Owing to an unac- 
countable delay in the mail service from 
New York, only a telegraphic summary 
of the week’s market review for that 
territory was available at the time of go- 
ing to press. 


‘ 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW 


(Continued from page 787.) 


“But such directors may be personally 
liable for damages sustained by reason 
of the insolvency of the corporation 
when a person is induced by false repre- 
sentations, either knowingly made or 
when in the exercise of ordinary care 
the directors would have and should have 
known said representations to be false, to 
rely on said representations in his deal- 
ings with said corporation, and suffers 
loss by reason thereof.” 

The evidence in this case showed that 
defendants were responsible for untruth- 
ful financial statements made to mercan- 
tile agencies from which the milling com- 
pany received information concerning 
the mercantile company’s credit rating. 
(202 S.W. 138.) 

Trustees, named in the articles of in- 
corporation of a milling company to 
manage the corporate affairs up to a cer- 
tain date, could bind the company by 
the purchase of supplies in the ordinary 
course of business after that date, on 
their holding over with the consent of 
the company; they being properly re- 
garded as the managers of the corpora- 
tion’s affairs until the election and quali- 
fication of their successors. This is the 
gist of the decision of the Washington 
supreme court in the case of Barnard 
Mfg. Co, vs. Ralston Milling Co., 160 
Pac. 309. 

(Chapter XLVI to be Continued.) 








HUNGARIAN EXPORT REGULATIONS 
The Hungarian minister of agricul- 
ture regulates the export of wheat and 
rye flour by special decrees. According 
to these, only fine wheat flour, wheat 
cooking flour and rye flour that are in 
accordance with the prevailing types of 
flour handled at the exchange, may be 
exported to any country. .Wheat cook- 
ing flour may not be exported unless an 
equal quantity of fine wheat flour is also 
. Export permits are required, 
and are issued in proportion to the quan- 
tities of wheat and rye handed over to 
the government as a milling tax. 





; NEW YORK GROCERS MEET 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 19.—(Special 
-sixth annual con- 


- Further details will be published in next 
week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
: W. QuackEeNsBusH. 


aoe. 


THE 








A PIPE DREAM 


My cabin is built of logs 
With carefully chinked up seams, 
With an oaken door 
And windows four, 
With furry rugs to cover the floor. 
It’s in my diurnal dreams, 


Why reck of the storm outside? 
When a fire crackles within; 

With a pipe and book 
In the inglenook; 

The kettle boiling and grub to cook, 
And some one a yarn to spin. 


A tale of the Spanish Main, 
Of reckless pirates bold 
Who with greedy eyes 
Measure the size 
Of booty they’ll get from their captured 
prize 
And her chests of Spanish gold. 
A tale of the jungle dark; 
A tale of the rugged hills; 
Of lion or bear 
Run to their lair, 
Whose fiery eyes bid hunters beware; 
A tale which the red blood thrills. 


Or angler’s ready yarn 
Of catching a giant fish, 
A salmon trout 
He lured out, 
Which weighed ten pounds—or there- 
about! 
What more could a sportsman wish? 


My feet upon the desk, 
Smoke curling over my head, 

I see through the haze 
The October days 

When the sun sets the hilltops all ablaze 
Where Autumn has painted them red. 


Jolted out of the dream 

By a vicious telephone ring, 
“It’s the crime of the ages! 

They’re holding eight pages 
For the stuff for the Grist” the press 

foreman rages. 
And I haven’t written a thing! 
of% Quack. 


THE CONSERVATIVE 


Men who are successful and conserva- 
tive in business often lack sound judg- 
ment in choosing subordinates to whom 
they can deliver a part of their respon- 
sibility From magazine -article on “Psy- 
chology in Business.” 


Young Cyrus B. Brown was a business 
man 
From a very conservative crop. 
He had no desire to take chances, and so 
Had to learn the exact time to stop. 


Jack Bingem was cast in a different 
mold, 
And with markets and hazards would 
play. 
Now, Cyrus B. Brown has a plant of 
his own, 
And has put Jack in charge, while 
away. 
H. E. Y. 


* 


“Since he lost his money, half his 
friends don’t know him any more.” 
“And the other half?” 
“They don know yet that he’s lost 
it.” —Klods-Hans (Copenhagen). 
xe - 


Kind Lady: “Boys, boys! You mustn’t 
fight. Don’t you know this is Sunday?” 
Small Boy: “Aw, shucks, lady, we 
don’t belong to none of them labor 
unions.” —Life. 
* * 
Business Man (telephoning): “Hello, 
is this Williams’ wholesale house? I 
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have one of your salesmen here and he 
has just insulted me. What shall I do?” 

Voice on Other End: “First give him 
a big order and then throw him out!” 

—Life. 
* * 

A genuine feminist is one who thinks 
woman’s sphere this one on which we 
live. —San Jose Evening News. 

- 7 

Stage Hand (to manager): “Shall I 
lower the curtain, sir? One of the livin’ 
statues has the hiccups!” 

—WNational Magazine of the Hardware 

Trade. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WHEAT MILL, MAK- 
ing quality flour, has an opening for a 
high grade salesman for Michigan; must 
have following among the trade; give full 
particulars in first letter. Address 1755, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A LARGE SPRING 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
FLOUR SALESMAN 
w 


One with acquaintance, following 
and who can produce volume. 

A large, successful, southwestern 
mill, making one of the very best 
hard flours, giving ultra service and 
on a flour that can be sold, one that 
repeats, and one that the jobber and 
wholesale grocer is seeking. 

Closest possible co-operation and 
follow-up will be given. 

Salary or salary and commission 
arrangements to be based on sales. 
Barnings commensurate with ability. 

Give details, age, experience, ac- 
quaintance, reference, territory cov- 
ered, how long, etc. 

Address J. M., 1763, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A MANAGER FOR 240-BBL 
spring wheat mill located in Northwest; 
must be fully capable of taking complete 
charge, and must be familiar with selling, 
advertising, milling-in-transit privileges, 
the general principles of milling, handling 
men; this mill has an established trade 
both locally and in eastern markets; only 
men of ability need apply. Address 1760, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED 
THREE OR FOUR FLOUR 
SALESMEN 
The men we want are more than 
likely employed at present, possibly 
with some good mill. They are real 
producers. They don’t THINK they 
can sell flour but they KNOW they 
can and are proving it. They are 
getting a good salary, but believe 
they are worth more and base their 
belief on the amount of business 
produced. Tell us in detail about 
yourself, your sales record, remu- 
neration wanted, and in what ter- 
ritory you can produge the most 
business. . 
The Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas 





SALESMAN—WE ARE IN NEED OF TWO 
experienced flour salesmen capable of pro- 
ducing results, one to cover southern Ohio 
and West Virginia and one for Virginia 
and a part of North Carolina; all brands 
are established in this territory and we 
are enjoying a nice volume at this time; 
none other than real salesmen capable of 
developing this territory further need ap- 
ply; state age and experience in first let- 
ter. Address 1757, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


February 20, 1 


MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UPS 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill igs 
steady operation and established 
years; party must be well experienced 
in a position to take a $5,000 wo 
interest and able to take full charges 
the milling end. Address 1656, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS ENGINEER; 10 YEARS’ EXPERIEN 
middle aged, single; will go anywhere, 
Backerman, Herman, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS 
represent Minnesota or Kansas mil] 
Iowa territory. Address 1746, care No 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL MILL 
second miller in mill up to 2,000 bbis; } 
some- laboratory experience; reliable 
erences, Address 1759, care Northwestem 
Miller, Minneapolis, 

EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
sires position with good mill in Ma 
or Pennsylvania territory; can u 
good reference. Address 1722, care Ni 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS CHEMIST; NOW EMPLOYED; 
years’ experience, and can furnish 
ences as to ability; college graduate; gs 
handle baker problem, Address 1743, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN 
ent in mill of 400 bbls or larger, sp 
or winter wheat; have held head mill 
position in mills up to 1,200 bbls; best 
references. Address 1767, care Northw 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS MILLER IN SMALL OR MEDIUM 8IZ 
mill; lifelong experience; have own too 
and can keep mill in repair; want stead 
work rather than high salary; can furn 
good references. Address 1758, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
plant of 1,000 bbls or more wanted 
industrial engineer who has had 16 ye 
milling experience in hard and soft wheat} 
will give references. Address 1748, 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATOR ON BRBAB 
and rolls, acquainted with bakers in If 
states, where I demonstrated for a 1] 
company; want to get with a flour mill 
reference from last place. Address 17 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

















AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY—MAN 
has had extensive experience selling fié 
and with established trade in Penn 
vania will be glad to hear from m 
looking for a high class salesman. Wm 
Cartwright, P. O. Box 1680, Pittsburgh, F 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND 
ent by young man; have milled in up-té 
date mills of 600 to 4,000 bbls capacity 
have had charge of mills; can furn 
references and come at once. Add 
1717, care Northwestern Miller, Minn 
apolis. é 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 500 TO 1,0 
bbls, by miller with long experience 
hard or soft wheat mills; results gu 
anteed; can handle man and keep mill 
best of repair; can furnish best of re 
ences. Address 1715, ‘care Northweste’ 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY A HIGH GRADE SUPERINTEND®E! 
head miller; has lifetime experience 
milling hard and soft wheat; understand 
remodeling and fixing up any size mill 
as to get the very best results; I am fully 
and thoroughly conversant with all mod 
ern milling; married; 48 years of Be; 
can furnish the very best of recommend 
tions. Address 1731, care Northwes 
Miller, Minneapolis. ~ 


AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS SUPBRING 
tendent or head miller with some reliabii 
firm; have had 26 years’ experience mil 
ing hard and soft wheat, also corn 4! 
cereal milling; had short course in ceré 
chemistry; have had charge of some 
best mills in Kansas and Oklahoma; 
furnish very best references; will con#l 
small mill if favorably situated. Add 
1765, care Northwestern Miller, M 
apolis. 








EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOP! 
of export department with successful 
‘ord, at present travelling in the 
Indies for an American mill desires 
make a change; enjoy clientele and frie! 
ship of leading Latin American flour imi 
porters; can absolutely produce esult 
and furnish unquestionable references ; 
to ability and character; American, sift 
gle, speaking Spanish fluently. Add 
“Qualified,” care Northwestern Miller, @ 
Beaver St, New York City. 


POSITION WANTED, NEW ENGLAND 
and New York state, by salesman of long 
flour selling experience; familiar wit 
every angle of the flour and millfeed busis 
ness from small sack to trainload; 
qualified for position as submanager 
such is open; efficient, strong on detalk 
safe business methods, good personalit} 
and no time for anything but busines 
getting; thorough acquaintance with 
car buying bakers, flour jobbers, 
mixed car buyers in territory; exceptional 
references from recent and past employers; 
and from many important flour buyers 
Address 1750, care Northwestern MIlI@R 
Minneapolis. : 
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